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Exhibitions. 


poral SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Open 9 a.m. to 7 P.M. 
CADEMY Admission ls. Catalogue 1s. 
A Sailore and Soldiers in uniform free. 














Gtdurational. 


in cars ALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
John Carpenter “ea ogg Metenbaeet, EC. Established 
the Curporation of Principal-LANDON RONALD. 
MUSICAL EDUCATION <7 an inclusive fee. 
PRIVATE [RSBORS 9 are given in all “Dancing. wee —_ 


OPERA. THE ORCHESTICA CONDUCTED BY P THE ;RIN 

(PAL AND HIS AS NTS. Prospectus and Syllabus of Local 
and Local Schools E Bramin jons lopen aol ublic) free. 

Tel. Central 4459. AXE WYN NDHAM. retary. 








nese es OF ST. ANDREWS, 
SCOTLAND. 


WALKER TRUST PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON PRAYER. 


this time of world tragedy the ap ee me | of prayer in daily li 
wera ere becoming more widely ed, and a it is felt that the 
time may have come for gathering toge ~} a record of the thoughts 
of those who have realized its as and power and are willing to 
an roar Ne with ¢ the object of lishing hat 
this end in view, an e objec! pu what may 
sem helpful, the Walker Trustees invite 80 
PRAYER: The meaning, the reality, and the Power of 
Prayer : its place and value to the individual, to the 
Church, an tate ; in the ty 4 a of 
9 in the healing of sickness and disease ; in times 
t) and of national danger, and in relation to 
wy —_ and to ey progress. 
caged that length an essay be from 4,000 to 
ae roris ut no word ieee is trpose 
RIZE OF ONE HUNDRED POUNDS is offered for 
the most n> F helpful essay—open to any one in 
_ part Fe = world ae mee oe to te. 
Com; rs may w: guage.) 
Note. —The Trustees may, at b 4 discretion, allot 
additional prizes. 


CONDITIONS :— 
1, Bach essay must be enclosed in a sealed packet, bearing on the 
} ad the motto selected by the competitor, and the words “ Walk 
yon Prayer (Open Prize). he name or address of the 
aapaher Thust not 
eaclosing 


uct, shail t. ny 
tees shall ae Yo ag to publish for 
which i Snakeal te be awarded, and — = sole right of 


for the period a teed ter Jun 
3. Essays should, when practicable, be either wpencitoen on one 
a of 3 eaves or prin 
4 The Walker Trustees retain full power to determine the award 
5. dite res essa: 


just reach the hands of THE FECR START, The 
University, ¢-+— Scotland, on or before JUN 

Announcement of the award will be published the. , on 
for October, 1917, and in The Times of October 17, and British Weekly 
for the week ena: ding October 20, 1917. 


ANDREW BENNETT, Secre' 
The University, St. Andrews, May, 1916. , 





THE 
[NIVERSITY OF 


SESSION 1916-17. 
peaczeun 2 TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, yey 5, 1916. 
full eer 4 the g. 

pation’ to OTHE K EGISTR. 

“yOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

gp ot! RN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 

a 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD 

va Ae pecaAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SCHOOL OF onan HISTORY AND RECORDS. 

S0OHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SOHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL hey on ot 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHI- 

BITIONS, SEROIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALUS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. Price Is. ; post free 1s. 5d. 


ss 


LIVERPOOL. 





Situations Bacant. 


Ww ANTED, QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
wp RINGSTON, CANADA, PROFESSOR OF “ay 
Dpplics ications, with two copies of Cagifenantels, 
= -34 QUEE 3 UNIVERSITY, care of Messrs. James MacLehose 
& Sons, 61 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, not later thee JULY 15. 


QHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
An ASSISTANT MASTER is prastest for this School. Candidates, 
who must not be eligible for Army Service, should be from 25 to 33 
ears of age, University Graduates, able and willing to teach Lower 
‘orm Boys between 74 and 10 years of f age, | to help prepare Cambridge 
Local Preliminary, Junior, and Senior Candidates, and able to take 
part in the xchool Ga Games... Pay: goes 250 per mensem without 











except and 
free medical attendance. ‘Vinder agreeme r three years, with 
i if the ag The cn of the tael at the 
= “bo of exchange AY Sey Ret but > L- liable to fluctuation. 
rst-c 8 pi v 
pect Pare ep ane adhe Pay an ee 


lars the ppl ion forms, 
may be obtained of the Council's Agents, by whom applications must 
be received as early as possible. 
OHN POOK &CO, 


Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai 





| Entered at the News j 


ork Post Office as 
Second Class mat 








Obituary. 


TLON.—On May 13, in his 75th year, Augustin 
Filon, of Godwin House, St. Augustine's Avenue, South 
Croydon, Tutor to the late Prince Imperial, the dearly beloved 
husband of Madeline Filon. 








Sales by Auction. 


The Library of tes ty CHARLES SWINBURNE 
Esq. (deceased). 

Mé5 SSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington 

Street, wwe b bo . on MONDAY, JUNE 19. and Two Following 

Days. o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of  ALOKENON 

Cc ARLES: SWINB URNE Bia. decsseed), sold by order of the 

Executors of the late W ™ “WATTS. > 


May be aan oe ete may be had. 





68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., May, 1916. 


— HIGH i SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Pe vee for the post of HFAD 
en appointment of present Head 
Mistreest eadiston *mieh School” Manchester. 
is a moderao building, th odation for 
300. MSapile it with an extension buildin; Siately y erecta sobed amd is 4 
shortly be med) for an additi 120 pils. 
numbers in School, 330. The School is in a Torldeutial district. a1 ana 
has wo pee ‘with facilities for games. 
must hold a Degree of some University of the United 
Kingdom, or an equivalent bs ae 
ro commencing salary will be 4001. per annum, increasing by 
e =r of every wes 2 Jour to as maximum of 5001. Duties to 
ded yet ‘Stating aes, experience, and qualifications, seeeame 
ed by not more than four recent testimonials, must be sent, 
JUNE 24 to THE DIKECTOR OF EDUCATION, Wallasey, 
heshire, on whom a Prospectus and all further details may be 
C) 


Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 
L ONDON co UN’ NTY 








COUNCIL. 


There is a for a SCIENCE | MISTRESS in SEPTEMBER, 
in PADDIN' TON AND MAIDA VALE HIGH SCHOUL, 
Bigin m Avenes, ¥_ @ qualified to teach Chemistry, Physics, and Botany. 





sre. cece ap , to previows experience, rising to 
2201. a year by ann must possess a 
Lin eB ee (or its equiva cot 

va yp Ft OFFIC R (“H. 4"), Education (Offices, 





necessary). A form givin 


ticulars will then be sent. Form must 
be returned by 11 a.m. on disqualifies. 


NE 24, 1916. Canvassing 


ANTED, GENERAL ASSISTANT to take 
duties during the pero of by bi “ ae CuSeraaR AN 
AND GLOUCESTER SCHUOLS O RT f ext. 
Candi: be strong either at Figure Drawing and Pai inting or 
Design and a um. 
aus age, qualification with ¢ tees 8 recent tes ro 
sent, not later than, J iy . - THE PRINCIPAL OF TH 
SOHOOL OF ART, Gloucester. 


ERMANENT POSITIONS in the Provinces 
ape re pg Rg ar 
BOOTS, Station Street, Nottingham. ; 


























Situations Wanted. 


DVERTISER (ineligible for military service) 
seeks pee WORK or other position of trust from 
t 1. rt Shorthand Writer.—Box 2143, Athenzum Press, 

ll 's Ball dings, Chancery Lane, London, B.C. 








Miscellaneous. 


RENCH HONOURS GRADUATE (London), 
residence abroad, desires LITERARY WORK, i. 
TIONS, &.—A. H. H., Box 2140, Atheneum Press, | Bream's 

Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.0. 





ESEARCHES, _Proof- “Reading, indexing, 
Revision of ~_ Good ighest t 
ee F. HADLAND, 15 Balerue Mansions, Forest 








K*aien PRIVATE TECHNICAL BUREAU 
: cal, oF any, © ally aificule work, prempty, reliably” and 
pers ver = Bearches at’ Me ——- MBB. prepared for prose Pa ts 





DUCATION (Gags of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


is). 
PECTUSES pf SCHOOL, a of ARMY, CIVIL SERVIOE, 
ad UNIVERSITY TUTORS. | 
requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH. School Agents. 


1833. 
Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 








Authors’ Agents. 


E desu lee MOR for eal peloton are prepared ,to 
consider ce for early publication. terary wor 
pt BLE Ae place Authors’ interest firat. 








Engravings and Drawings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by ACOTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., HURSDAY, JUNE 2, and the pepamins 
Day, at 1 o'clock Prectanly E ENGRAVINGS and DRAWING-, 
together with a OIL PA comprising the Properties of 

T. WA’ yee of 15 Bombroke panere. entem W.; Madame 
BLANCHE MARO F. G. 


Esq., of The Grange, 
Downham, Billericay ; —~ ‘other TE. ~—w 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of Capt. H. L. ARCHER HOUBLON. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SEL L by AUCTION, = Srols re No. 13 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDA UNE 2, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisel ee and extensive LIBRARY 
of Cant. L. ARCHE N, removed trom Hollingbury 
ce, Esse 


May be viewed two days prior. 





, the a 
HOUB: 


Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Autograph Letters and Manuscripts. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will | hg auc AUCTION, at their House, No. oy ta 
DAY, JONE, 29, 
precisely, a ‘RODOGRAPH LETTERS an 4 MANUSORI 
BO rty of Mrs. ISABEL B KOCK. 
elder Daughter of Andrew ay the Publisher; the Property of 
the late . Canon A. W. DEAOON, of Walling ‘ord, Berks; the 
Fropersy of the I late JOaN PAYNE, Esq., Poet and Translator; and 
other Prope: 


May be viewed two days prior. 











Catalogues may be had, 


Silver and Works of Art, the Property of the late 
ROBERT DRANE, Esq., of Cardiff. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILEINGON & HODGE 





m MONDAY, JULY 3, at 1 "Votclack 5 -precaey. ANTIQUE 
iL and and WORKS OF AUT, the Property of the late ROB 
NE, Esq., of Queen Street, Cardiff. 
“a be viewed two days prior. Catalogues maybe had. Illustrated 
Copies, containing 4 Plates, price 


THE HUTH LIBRARY. 
The Collection of Printed Books and Illuminated 
Manuscripts. 
V ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4 will SELL La AUCTION, at their House, No. 33 Wel 


rand, . Ay, JULY 4 and wine 
Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the FIFTH PORTION of the 
ole ION of PRINTED Boone and ILLUMINATED MANU- 
poe ytd. formed by HENRY BU es intained 
ones nted by his Son, ALFRED H. HUTS, is. of Fosbury 
po iltshire, comapiaing the letter M. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
Copies, containing 12 Plates, price 2s. 6d. each. 


The important Library of the late VICTOR VAN 
DE WEYER, Esq. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will sBLt Ff AUCTION, a feet House, No. 13 Wellington 
Sereet, Strand, shit og JULY 10. and the Four Following 


s, at yes or m FiKST. PORTION of the extensive 
pg rtant LI aR of dl the VICTOR VAN DE wae 
Bey. of New Lodge, Windsor, bas y order of Capt. W. V. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


Meret SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will BELL by AUCTION. at thelr t Hlouse, No. 13 We 











,on MON ULY 17, and the Three Fi 
on ye, at clack recisely, valuable F bY 27, and the Three Foller 
ond ae lections of the late Rev. F. 
SER eh ive Sottndval, pe peste 

mmauth tr from the Collections of “ir RH. INGLIS 





Qoart, Mon 


vy ee Suffolk; the 
the | ate J. 


enctend Hall 

REE! D ‘sold 
Jd QuEanOnRL aie of the inte ALEXANDEX 

8) ENE, “hon of Avondow, Milltimber Aberdeensh' order 

of the Executors) ; the y of the late Rev, A. B. OBA ER 

Pkt Rigtnstie’ pert Pony Ss Karta Savi 

e y 

LUBBOCK, E.0.M.G. (sold te yd 

Shy toveesbeertytgite: Catalogues may be had 
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MESSES. HODGSON & 00. will SELL by Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. Smith, Elder & Co.’s List 
DuRmnd gH VACDABi@ Boa! BOCs including t eLibrary * SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
one the Fxecutrix). = = the Writiogs of ete aati The Life of Monsignor BOYD CABLE'S 





conee ral volumes 
Presenta! SELE TION from the MODERN Ll LIBRA 
of a GENTLEMAN, sincludia a. set of the Pentland Seovguuec’ 
; the LIBRARY FREEMAN, Esq. (on removal from 
alba “cluding First Bai tions of Thackeray and Dickens—a set 


of 
Catalogues are preparing. 





The Breadley Library. 
Mf Beez. HODGSON & CO. will SELL 1, by 
nv! PORTION of the IMPORTANT 
COLLECTION ee Fite ERIZED” or Sete naka 


and other VALUABLE BOO 
BROADLEY, 9 of the 
an = 


EE 
a 
EE 
5 
ed 
ae 
Ne 
z 





Sean eat e Au 
ion, vinaludine ‘0 Extra- Tilustra 
and Piccadilly. volumes of f--X-¥. 3. 
Coloured Pinte I Re Books of Portrai' 
Art, &c., many sumptuously bound. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





By Order of the Executors of 
Sir JOHN ELDON GORST, RKt., K.C. 


The Manor House, Castle Combe, CMpvenee ‘tenes 
(about siz miles from Chippenham, G.W. 

THE LIBRARY OF ABOUT 4,000 VOLUMES of rare ns valuable 
Books, comprising fine sets of Annual Register, 148 vols. calf gilt— 
Auctoris Classici, Delphini, &c., 145 vols. calf—Scott’s Waverley 
Novels, 48 vols. red gilt—Catalogue General des Antiqui- 
ties Egyptiennes, 77 partsa—Shaw’s History of Staffordshire, Large 











ROBERT HUGH 


BENSON 


By the Rey. C. C. MARTINDALE, §.J. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. Svo, 18s. net. 


‘Fr. Martindale is the Sargent of Biography. 
This is the real man as he lived, with hia curious 
streak of genius, his feverish activity, aud his 
many faults.”—Ohurch Times. 


Se in 
Hungary, Aug. I9I4, 
to Jan. I9I5. 


By MINA MACDONALD. 








Paper, 2 vols. folio—Kip's Nouvean Theatre de la Grande Bretag: 

8 vols. folio—Capt. Warre’s Sketches in North America, Coloured 
Plates—Baine's The Victoria Falls and Zambesi River, Coloured 
Plates—Nash’s Mansions, ()riginal Edition, with the Plates beauti- 
fully Coloured, in Three Portfolios —Llluminated Illustrations to 
Froissart’s Chrovicle, the Works of Thack Dickens, M: 

Dean Merivale, &c.—Works on Heraldry, Architecture—Sporting 
Rooks—Portfolios of Prints, Engravings, Water Colour Drawings, 
&ec. 


AMPTON & SONS will SELL the above 
LIBRARY by AUCTION on the Pamestees cn FHEReP A. 
JULY 6, at 1 o'clock. Catalogues of the Auctioneers, Cockspur 
Street, London, 8. W. 
N.B.—The FURNITURE, CHINA, BRoees SILVER and 
FARMING STOCK, will be SOLD on MONDAY, JULY 3, and 
Following Days. 











Type-Writing, Ke. 


Peete & SIK ES, wee writing Offices, 
2234 Mananerem uth MSS. : ay Type. 


ctors’ Parts; Koga General ey Commercial Documents 
p= Facsimile Lessons. 


YPE-WRITING and DUPLICATING 
executed prom: promptly ly and counsntats. Highest references.—F. A. 
BATE, 58 Bushwood Road, Kew, 8. 


YPE-WRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 











5 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Optica). 
N. 6179. riting, Shorthand ~ pe. 
(Brevet Elémentaire). Pupils taken. Established 





TYPE- -WRITING. —Monuseripts of every 


With 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Serbia in Shadow and 
Light. By the Rev. NICOLAI VELI- 


IROVIC, D.D., Professor of 
Theology at the University of rye 
With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


8vo, 5S. net. 
Chemistry in the Ser- 
vice of Man. 2,AUEXANDER 


FINDLAY, M.A. 
D.Se. F.1.C. With 3 Portraits and Diagrams 
in the Text. 








With 8 Plates and Diagrams. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


Milk and its Hygienic 


; By JANET E. LANE- 

Relations. CLAYPON, M.D. DSc. 

(Lond)., Assistant Medical Inspector under 

the Local Government Board. 

*.* Published under the direction of the 

Medical Research Committee (National Health 
Insurance). 





tering Boge MSS return 7 port KEEN, 2 Molrpes ng 
Shepherd's Bush Road 





YPE- SWEET. —Authors’ uae. Plays, &o., 


tly typed 3 LY Bapers, Ooeres 
ae WN Tire: WRT 
large +e ail, & TING 


seas dees BAU, movant. Jor inpee od 





eu simi 2eSS. ond and ond penupty sented me 
ad promptly execu! 
Murad Bini yPING wrest acres 27 lane. Tel. 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, PLAYS, LEC- 


TURES, ESSAY! and TYPE-WR: 
ot eens rast (isrtana Rose 
11 Bream's Buildings, 


Lane, London, E. 
AUTHORS STORIES, 


MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS, 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE AOCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
YPE-WRITING Caley, hate Graduate (Classical 


rel fhavicion, 3 Ait CANCHPOOL, Mk iw 
yg SE. formerly CAMBRI DOE TYPE: 


AUTHORS’ MSS. of every kind ac accurately and 
anoderate.— HHAPP. Rosctask. Great a hy Bromley, Kent. 








{For Booksellers’ Catalogues, &c., see p. 306.) 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Celtic Christian- 
ity of Cornwall. bivers 


Sketches and Studies. By the Rev. 
THOMAS TAYLOR, M.A. F.S.A., Vicar of 
St. Just-in-Penwith. 


8vo, 6s. net. 


Nature, Miracle, and 


Sin » & Study of St. Augustine's 

* Conception of the Natural 
Order. By T.A. LACEY, M.A. The Pringle 
Stuart Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter 
Term, 1914. 


Crown 8vo, §S. net. 


° the 
Driftwood Spars: stories 
of a Man, a Boy, a Woman, and 
Certain other People who strangely 
met upon the Sea of Life. By Capt. 

PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER — 
I.A.R., Author of ‘ Dew and Mildew,’ &c. " 
“An excellent, original piece of work.” 
Morning Post. 


GREEN & CO., 
LONDON, &.C. 











LONGMANS, 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, 











NEW WAR BOOK 


Action Front 


By the Author of ‘ Between the Lines.’ 
Crown 8vo, §s. net. 


England's 
Effort 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
With a Preface 
By the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“This remarkable little volume will constitute, 
both in this country and abroad, one of the most 
valuable and timely contributions to the literature 
of the war.” — Daily Telegraph. 











THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
GERMANY. 


A Documentary Account revealing the Causes of her 


Strength, Wealth, and Efficiency. By J. ELLIS 
BARKER, Author of ‘Modern Germany,’ &c. Small 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (June #2, 


REMINISCENCES of the INDIAN 
MUTINY and AFGHANISTAN. 


By Col. Sir EDWARD THACKERAY, V.C., KCB, 
late R.E., Author of ‘ Two Indian Campaigns,’ : History 


of Sieges of the Nineteenth Century,’ &c. —_ 8y0, 
5s. net. (June 22, 
* Autobio aphy S x. Irish Octogenarian. B; 


FULLER. h 19 ges of Illustrations in 
Halt: ‘Tone. Demy x 7s. 


"theady immediately. 


MORE MINOR HORRORS. 


By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Author of ‘The 
inor Horrors of War,’ &c. With humerous Illustra 
tions. In paper cover, ls. 6d. net ; in cloth, Qs, net. 
“Dr. Shipley could not be dull if he tried, and his learn 
ing is so cunningly commingled with humour that even 
the jaded reviewer is compelled to read his essays from 
beginning to end.”—Morning Post. 





NEW 6s. NET FICTION. 
H. A. VACHELL’S NEW NOVEL 


The Triumph 
of Tim 


Second Impression. 


** Mr. Vachell’s longest novel is in many ways 
his best yet.” —Punch. 


HEARTS OF ALSACE. 


A M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘From # 
Islington Window,’ &c. 


SHADOWS OF YESTERDAY. 


By MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of ‘The Viper 
* Second Impression. 


THE SAILOR. 


By J. C. SNAITH, Author of ‘ Broke of Covenden,’ 4: 





London: 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Oxford University Press 


—_—eo— 


Oxford Studies in Social and 
PAUL 

Legal History. G2<port. vacy. PANT 

ee EFFECTS OF THE BLACK DEATH. B: 

EVETT and A. BALLARD. Part II. RURA 

A eri A MPTONSHIRE. By R. LENN. 8vo, 

128. 6d. net. [ Immediately. 


Imperial Unity & the Dominions. 


y A. B. KEITH. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Fragments of 


Early Worcester MSS. fatpscs 
and Ao. of the Eighth Century belonging to the 
Church of Worcester. Photographically re — uced by 

rmission of the Dean and Chapter. ited, with 
Franecriptions, Introductions, and Appendixes, by 
C. H. TURNER. With 32 Facsimiles in Collotype. 

Imperial 4to, 38s. net, 
Edited from Three 


The Sarum Missal. faty’ Manuscripts 
by J. WICKHAM LEGG. Royal 8vo, 30s, net. 


Manuscript Remains of Buddhist 
Literature found in Eastern 
Turkestan. eee aoe and Notes Edibeg’ 
in conjunction with other Scholars. by A. F. RUDOLF 
HOERNLE. Vol I. Parts I. and II. MANUSCRIPTS 
IN SANSKRIT, KHOTANESE, KUCHEAN, 
= ae an AND CHINESE. With 22 Plates. Crown 


Catalogue of Manuscripts in 
European Languages belonging 
to the Library of the India 


Office bor L THE MACKENZIE COLLECTIONS. 
. rt I. THE 1822 COLLECTION AND THE 
PRIVATE COLLE CTION. Edited with Introduction, 
by C. O. BLAGDEN. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Vol. II. 
Part I. THE ORME COLLECTION. Edited, with 
Introduction, by S.C. HILL. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A Vedic Grammar for Students. 
Including a Chapter on Syntax and Three ie yor 
bore of Verbs, Metre, Accent). By A. MAC- 

NELL. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to Logic. 
By H. W. B. JOSEPH. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, 98. 6d. net. 


Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing. Edited by F. 8. BOAS. 


The Rise of English Literary 
Prose. 


1s. 6d. net. 


By G. P. KRAPP. Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. net. 


Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia 
and Great Britain during the 


Eighteenth Century. = wuervepr. 
edium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The Life of Napoleon Buona- 


By J. G. LOCKHART. With an Introduc- 
parte. tion by J. H. ROSE. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


(“ Oxford Standard Authors.”) 


Lyrics of War and Peace. féutxr: 


Translator of ‘Some Love Songs of Petrarch.’ Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


The Poems of Robert W. Sterling 


Born Nov. 19, 1893. Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Lieutenant R. Scots Fusiliers. Killed in 
action St. George’s Day, 1915. Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and a Facsimile. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; lamb- 
skin, 38. 6d. net. Second Impression. 





Complete Catalogue on application. 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 





Mr. Murray's 
New Books. 


GERMAN POLICY 


BEFORE THE WAR. By G. W. PRO- 
THERO, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘*Those who want the most concise possible 
record of the causes and antecedents of the war 
could hardly do better than possess themselves of 
Mr. Prothero’s manual.” — The Observer. 


PATRIOTIC POETRY, 


GREEK AND ENGLISH. By W. REYS 
ROBERTS, Litt.D. (Camb.), Professor of 
Classics in the University of Leeds. 
38. 6d. net. 
An Address written for the Five Hundredth 
Anniversary of Agincourt, with notes, references, 
and four illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


Earl of Beaconsfield. Vol. IV. 1855-1868. 
By G. E. BUCKLE, in succession to the late 
W.F.MONYPENNY. Illustrated. 12s. net. 
Previously published :—Vol. 1. 1804-1837. Vol. II. 
1837-1845. Vol. III. 1846-1855. 12s. net each. 
‘*Mr. Buckle’s well-composed and perfectly pro- 
portioned biography...... draws a portrait, partial, as 
all portraits should be, yet eternally just with the 
only justice worth having, the justice which comes 
of wise understanding and high appreciation.” 
The Times. 





ZIONISM 


AND THE JEWISH FUTURE. By Various 
Writers. Edited by H. SACHER. 2s. 6d. net. 

The first comprehensive exposition in English of 
the history, the spirit, the aims, and actual achieve- 
ment of Jewish nationalism. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN 
WAR TIME 


By S. P. B. MAIS. 38. 6d. net. 


‘© You must read this book from beginning to end 
if you wish to understand how triumphantly the 
Public School spirit has justified all that has been 
said of it, in prose or poetically, in the last 50 years,” 

Morning Post. 


RED CROSS AND IRON 
CROSS 


By A DOCTOR IN FRANCE. | 2s. 6d. net. 


Startling scenes from the War’s great tragedy are 
enacted in the pages of this book. It is war as a 
doctor sees it at close quarters, with all its grim and 
terrible reality and sombre pathos, 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S COURAGE. 


LIFE AND 
GABRIELLA 


A New Novel by 


Ellen Glasgow 


Author of “ The Battle-Ground,” 
‘The Romance of a Plain Man,” etc. 


5s. net. 











Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 





CONSTABLE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


POLITICS. 


By HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. 


Translated from the German ae BLANCHE DUGDALE 
and TORBEN DE BILLE. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. _BALFOUR. 2 vols. 24s. net. 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


A Memoir. 


By his Brother, JOHN HOWARD PARNELL. 
Frontispiece Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL BOTHA. 
The Career and the Man. 


By HAROLD SPENDER. 
Frontispiece Portrait. 7s. 6d. net. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 
Over-Ruled. Pygmalion. 


By BERNARD SHAW. 6s. 


THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK, 
Author of ‘Thoughts on the War,’ &e. 


2s. 6d. net. 


‘A SLAV SOUL, and Other Stories. 
By ALEXANDER KUPRIN. 
With | an Introduction by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 5s, net. 


‘THE IMPRESSIONS AND 
EXPERIENCES OF A FRENCH 
TROOPER. 


By CHRISTIAN MALLET. 3s. 6d. net. 
“No more vivid pictures of the war have 
lished.” —Daily Graphic. a ae 
BECAUSE 1AM A GERMAN. By HERMANN 
FERNAU. Edited, with an Introduction, by T. W. 
ROLLESTON. Qs. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 


““We advise every one to buy it....Of the utmost 
significance.” — Field. 























By J. Y. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc. Illustrated. 6s. 
% Every Englishman should read ‘The Self. a of 
Russia.’ ”—Graphic 


THE NEMESIS OF DOOCILITY;: 
a Stud of German Character. 


By EDMOND HOLMES, Author of ‘What Is and What 
Might Be.’ 4s, 6d, net. 


STUDIES IN TUDOR HISTORY. 
By W. P. M. KENNEDY, M.A. 5s, net. 











THE NEW POETRY SERIES. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. Qa, net each. 





STILLWATER PASTORALS. By PAUL 
SHIVELL. 

AFTERNOONS OF APRIL. By G. H. 
CONKLING. 

PHILOSOPHY AND WAR. By EMILE 


BOUTROUX. With Frontispiece. 4s. 6d. net. 

‘* English readers who desire to form a just idea of the 
temper of our magnificent Ally cannot too cordially 
urged to a study of this essay.”—Morning Post. 

THE NORMANS IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. By C. H. HASKINS. 8s, 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BARNACLES. By J. MACDOUGALL HAY, 
Author of ‘ Gillespie’ (now in its Fourth Edition). 6s. 

JUST DAVID. By ELEANOR H. PORTER, 
Author of ‘ Pollyanna,’ ‘ Miss Billy,’ * Cross Currents,’ &c. 


8. 
FOR ENGLAND. 


Author of ‘ The Field of Honour,’ ‘ The Soul of a People,’ 
&c. 3s. 6d. net. 


HOW JONAS FOUND HIS ENEMY. 
A Romance of the South Downs. By GREVILLE 
MACDONALD. 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OF KAY. A Series of 
Glimpses. By G. W. BULLETT. 4s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATORS. By CLARA SMITH and T. 
BOSANQUET. 6s. 


CONSTABLE & co. LTD. 








By H. FIELDING-HALL, 











10 Orange Street W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


BY LORD CROMER. 
Political & Literary 


Essays. Third Series. 
By the EARL OF CROMER. §8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

*.* The greater portion of the book deals, 
either directly or indirectly, with matters 
connected with the all-absorbing question of 
the day—the War. 


Persons & Politics of 


the Transition. By ARTHUR 
ANTHONY BAUMANN, B.A., some- 
time M.P. for Peckham. 8vo, 6s. net. 
The Daily Express.—‘‘ Mr. Baumann has 
many good stories to tell of the well-known 
politicians with whom he _ has_ been 
acquainted, and most of the stories are new.” 


The Military Map: Ele- 
ments of Modern Topo- 


graphy. (French School of War.) 
With Diagrams and Maps. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

*.* Mainly based on the topographical 
work of the French Higher School of War. 
Incidentally it treats of French military 
maps in great detail, and explains all terms 
and symbols likely to be found therein. 








Prayer. Its 
Nature, its Difficulties, 


and its Value. By the Author 
of ‘Pro Christo et Ecclesia,’ Harold 
Anson, Edwyn Bevan, R. G. Colling- 
wood, Leonard Hodgson, Rufus M. 
Jones, W. F. Lofthouse, C. H. S. 
Matthews, W. Micklem, A. C. Turner, 
and B. H. Streeter. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Challenge.—‘‘ Altogether the book is 
one of supreme value and importance. It is 
modern in tone and temper throughout.” 


Concerning 


REV. W. TEMPLE’S NEW BOOK, 


Plato and Christianity. 


Three Lectures. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 

*.* These three lectures are entitled 
respectively General Philosophy, Ethics and 

Politics, and Plato and Christianity. 





"Second Thoughts of an 


Economist. By WILLIAM 
SMART, D.Phil. LL.D., late Professor 
of Political Kconomy in the University 
of Glasgow. With a _ Biographical 
Sketch ' THOMAS JONES, M.A. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Shakespeare’s Theater. 
By ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, 
Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of English 
in Columbia University. With Illus- 
trations. S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Times. —‘‘ It is an excellent book of 
its kind. Dr. Thorndike is well up in his 
subject, and has investigated it for himself.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Rudder. By Mary 6. 
ar Author of ‘Nathan Burke,’ 


God’s Puppets. By WILLIAM 
ALLEN WHITE, Author of ‘ A Certain 
Rich Man,’ &c. 62. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 











The name “Iris” on a Book is 
a guarantee of value. 





The IRIS Publishing Co. 


beg to announce that they have secured 
the hitherto unpublished 


REMINISCENCES 


THE COMTESSE 


Louise de 
Mercy-Argenteau 


(née PrincessE DE CaRAMAN-CHIMAY), 


describing her Relations with the Emperor 


NAPOLEON Iii. 


and the Social and Political Part she 

played at the Close of the Second Empire, 

and are publishing a limited edition of this 
highly interesting book under the title 


The Last Love 


of an Emperor 


The Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau, equally 
distinguished by her beauty and her wit, 
was the last object of the admiration of 
the Emperor NAPOLEON III. She was 
entrusted by him with an important diplo- 
matic mission during the last stage of the 
War of 1870-71, concerning which the 
reader will find some 25 letters from 
NAPOLEON III. besides some from 
WILHELM I. and BISMARCK. 


* * * 


The book contains also revelations on the 
methods of Prussian espionage, exceedingly 
interesting when compared with happenings 
of the present hour, many amusing anec- 
dotes and, finally, the story of one of the 
most pathetic romances of real life. 
* * * 
A bulky Crown 4to volume, printed in 
large clear type on Antique Wove paper, 
contains a Photogravure of the Comtesse 
de Mercy-Argenteau, and is bound in 
cloth’ gilt. 


Price 16s. net. 


It is urgent that orders should reach the 
publishers without delay, as the number of 
copies available is strictly limited. 


The IRIS Publishing Co., 
30-31 Furnival Street, Holborn, 





LONDON, E.C, 





ISSUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF HER MAJESTy 
QUEEN ELENA OF ITALY. 


THE BOOK OF ITALY. 


Edited by RAFFAELLO PICCOLI, D.Lit. With an 
Introduction by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 32 Half. 
tone and Line Illustrations, and 6 in Colour. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. Also a Fine Edition, bound in white 
vellum, with gilt top, price 21s, net. 
[Third Impression. 
The net profits from the sole will be handed over 
by the publishers to the Pro Italia Committee in aid 
of the Italian Suilors’ and Soldiers’ Families in the 
United Kingdom, and of the Italian Red Cross, 


IN SLUMS AND SOCIETY: 


Reminiscences of Old Friends. 


y JAMES ADDERLEY, Hon. Canon of Birmingham, 
Cloth, 6s. [Third Impression. 


“Light and witty, touching many spheres and many 
people; written with his accustomed felicity, these 
reminiscences should make a wide appeal. There is nota 
dull page in a very pleasing book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BELGIANS UNDER THE 
GERMAN EAGLE. 


By JEAN MASSART. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

A very fully and sone Seenmentes account of what 
the Germans have done to Belgium, and what the Belgians 
have done and are doing—thanks to outside help—to 
en life until the hour of revival has struck. M. Massart 
(who was a professor at one of the Belgian Universities) 
has drawn up a terrible indictment ; the more impressive in 
that it owes nothing to his own imagination, but is based 
entirely on documents and proclamations issued by the 
Germans themselves. 


NATIONAL POWER AND 
PROSPERITY. 


By CONRAD GILL, M.A. With an Introduction by 
Prof. GEORGE UNWIN. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

This bock bears closely on vital questions of the day, 
especially in the chapters on the survivals of Mercantilism 
in Germany and elsewhere ; the ec: ic and non i 
causes of warfare; the political power of the State and the 
welfare cf Society ; and the final chapter, which attempts 
& cautious prophecy. 


GERMAN ATROCITIES: 
An Official Investigation. 


By J. H. MORGAN, M.A., late Home Office Commis- 
sioner with the British Expeditionary Force. Cloth, 
2s. net ; paper, 1s. net. New Edition. 
[Ninth Impression. 
“* A record as convincing as it is damning.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“*It should be circulated all over the world in hundreds 
of thousands.” —Daily Graphic. 
“This terrible volume which every nian and woman 
should read.”— Daily Mail. 


GERMANY AND SPAIN: 
The Views of a Spanish Catholic. 


2, Comes F. MELGAR. Translated by THOMAS 
OKEY. Cloth, ls. 6d. net. 

This is a translation of a pamphlet written by Seiior 
eles, nominally intended as an amende honorable to 
Catholic France, and in answer to the slanders and false- 
hoods published by the Germanophil-Carlist press in Spain. 
Actually, however, its import is a far wider one ; it covers 
the whole ground of the vast pro-German propaganda in 
Spain, and forms an eloquent and cogent justification of 

olic France and of the Allies’ cause. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
EXILE. 


THE STRANGERS’ WEDDING. 


By W. L. GEORGE. 


THE GREAT TEMPTATION. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 


A RUSSIAN PRIEST. 


By J. POTAPEUKO. With a Preface by 
CANON ADDERLEY. 


By DOLF WYLLARDE. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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_had for years been a shining example to men in power. 
PAGE | 


and his firm treatment of the many wiles of unfair influence 
We 
thought of him as of Horace’s just and tenacious hero :— 


Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non voltus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida neque Auster. 


* * * * * 
THE List of Honours published on the King’s birthday, 
while mostly concerned with the recognition of war work, 


‘contains some names of 
' and science. 


Sir William M. Aitken, 
| Mr. 


interest to the world of literature 
The Order of Merit has been conferred on 
Sir Gilbert Parker becomes a Privy Councillor ; 
the author of ‘Canada and Flanders,’ 
Methuen, the well-known publisher, and Mr. 


Mr. Balfour ; 


A. M. S. 


| C. A. Pearson, of late a strong pleader for the cause of the blind, 


| ° ° 
' receive Baronetcies ; 


and among the new Knights are Mr. 
Theodore A. Cook, editor of The Field; Mr. George Greenwood 
and Mr. G. H. Radford, Shakespearians of widely different views ; 
Mr. Robert Pearce, a leader in the movement for daylight saving ; 


,and Dr. J. J. H. Teall, the Director for twelve years of the 
Geological Survey. 
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Notes and News. 


Lorp KiTCHENER’S death came as a peculiar shock to the 
whole country ; it is doubtful, indeed, if any other event within 
the last generation has had quite sucha tragic effect. In part this 
may be due to the manner of his end ; illness or the accidents of 
battle are more easily comprehensible in the case of a great 
soldier than death by drowning with the suspicion of treachery as 
thecause. But the chief influence on men’s minds was the preva- 
lent idea of that aloofness of person and that indomitable strength 
of purpose which combined to set him apart from all other public 
men, while at the same time the stories told of him here, there, 
and everywhere, revealed a personality that could be in far 


closer touch with his fellow-men than is possible or usual in those | 


about whom we think we know most. 

On his career we need make no comment, except that he 
was the one Englishman who could “ get things done ”’ in the 
face of any and every obstacle. Egypt above all has many 
witnesses to the power of one who never professed to be more 
than an ‘‘ apprentice in diplomacy.” Not the least interesting 
side of Lord Kitchener’s character was his devotion to art: in 
funiture, china, pictures, antiques, he was able to learn and to 
understand the best, and to enlist the highest services of those 
who could help to attain it for him, and, whatever tax he might 
impose on their goodwill and energy, he yet never failed to win 
their personal respect and affection. 

Indeed, it may be said that all those who worked for him— 
in his sense of what work meant—really loved him. His de- 
tractors—and these were not lacking—were, on the other hand, 
for the most part men who could not “ push” on their own 
account or on his, and their jealousy and complaints were ad- 
missions of their own failure. We English cling to the idea 
that he who does his best has done his task. Lord Kitchener 
regarded this as the excuse of the unprofitable servant ; for him 
it was the work that had to be done, the accomplishment and not 
the mere effort, and it was just such accomplishment that he 
had the power of securing from many a man who had never 
known his own capacity until fully “ extended ” as only Lord 
Kitchener could extend him. His indifference to popular clamour 





* * * ok * 


THE British Museum has begun to publish the List of 
Accessions in monthly instead of fortnightly sections, the first 
number of the new series being dated April, 1916, and covering 
the books placed upon the shelves during the previous month. 
The Director has also sent out a circular letter calling attention 
to the new departure, and informing the public that the twelve 
monthly parts can be obtained for the same subscription as 
that for the fortnightly issue, viz., 3/. a year. The List is a 
useful work of reference, in the absence of any comprehensive 
national bibliography of new publications ; and the large libraries, 
we take it, cannot well do without it. We should have thought, 


however, that the Museum might have gone a little further in 
| the service of the public, and issued it at a considerably lower 


| price. 


These things are done, and have long been done, much 
better in America, where the Library of Congress publishes a 


| card-catalogue of all its accessions, the cards being available 





for purchase at cost price, and the purchasers at liberty to 
subscribe for the whole set, or any that they may select. 
This boon enables numerous American libraries to keep up 
their own card-catalogues at a minimum expense. The cost 
price of printing extra copies of the Museum List must be a frac- 
tion of 3/. a year. The Museum surely wishes to achieve the 
greatest amount of usefulness, yet the price, prohibitive for 
small libraries and private readers, will prevent its doing so. 
No doubt “the monthly Lists will come to be recognized as 
giving a conspectus of the entire output of British literature, 
and the best of foreign countries.” Such a conspectus 
would have a wide sale were it issued at a reasonable price. 
It is nothing else than a confession of failure to state that “ at 
present only forty copies of these Accession Lists are printed, 
but the number can be increased if the applications received 
make this advisable.’’ The List would be much more useful if the 
foreign works and the books published before 1900 were included 
in one alphabet, instead of appearing in two appendixes. 
There is no intimation that the monthly Lists will be combined 
with an annual one for the same or an extra subscription. The 
fact is that this sort of work is being duplicated, more or less 
effectively, in a way which, considered from a national standpoint, 
is gravely uneconomic. In the List we ourselves issue we 
attempted to co-operate with other private enterprises which 
were already in existence, but contained less information. The 
British Museum enterprise might have superseded our own 
work, but we find that this is not the case. 
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Tue British AcapEemy will shortly announce the details 
of a prize essay in some department of Ancient Greek. The 
endowment (1,000/. to be held in trust) is due to Lord Cromer, 
who feels that he has throughout his life derived the utmost 
benefit and instruction from Greek literature,’and that the reten- 
tion of such study is strongly to the interest of the nation. 

* * * * * 

At the meeting of the British Academy last month the 
Spanish Ambassador congratulated our nation on having the 
idealism and the detachment to carry out the Shakespeare cele- 
bration with unstinted fervour and obvious sincerity, and 
thanked us on behalf of his royal master and the Spanish nation 
for having combined a tribute to Cervantes with that to our 
dramatist. The lecturer, Prof. Fitzmaurice - Kelly, dealt with 
Cervantes and Shakespeare in the first of a series of annual 
lectures ‘‘ on a Master-Mind,” to be delivered under the Hen- 
riette Hertz Trust. He drew more contrasts than analogies 
from the comparison with Shakespeare ; but the parallel was 
instructive. Falstaff and Sancho Panza have many points of 
kinship. Traces of what is vaguely called quixotry may be 
seen in Lear and other characters. In truth, though Cer- 
vantes could not possibly have read Shakespeare, and probably 
never knew of his existence, it is at least conceivable that Shake- 
speare bad read ‘ Don Quixote.’ But Hamlet and the Castilian 
dreamer, their two most significant imaginative figures, are 
almost antipodean in their unlikeness. Hamlet is a materialist 
and self-centred to the point of egotism; Don Quixote is a 
self-sacrificing idealist. 

Cervantes, Prof. Fitzmaurice- Kelly remarked, in spite 
of his “inexhaustible fund of procrastination’’ and _ his 
lack of Shakespeare’s business acumen, wrote a number of 
books. He failed as a poet; he came to grief in his prose- 
pastoral, ‘Galatea.’ He had no gift. of imaginative expres- 
sion; he was deficient in constructive skill ; but he was a born 
teller of stories, an indefatigable observer of humanity, and 
a fertile inventor, with experience of life not inferior to Shake- 
speare’s, and humour as fine. There are said to be 669 characters 
in ‘ Don Quixote,’ which is a picture of Spanish society at that 
era of incalculable price as an bistorical document, more realistic, 
closer in texture, than any of Shakespeare’s delineations, and a 
work of imagination that has inspired imitations from Addison’s 
Sir Roger and Brooke’s ‘ Fool of Quality ’ to Don Pickwick and 
Sancho Weller. 

* 


* * * * 


Tue Walker Trustees of the University of St. Andrews have 
hit on a vital idea in inviting essays on Prayer. The writers are 
to consider “the meaning, the reality, and the power of prayer ; 
the place and value to the individual, to the Church, and to the 
State ; in the everyday affairs of life; in the healing of sickness 
and disease ; in times of distress and of national danger; and 
in relation to national ideals and to world progress.” 

This programme is wide, and some of the essayists may, 
perhaps, discover tributes from the unorthodox. George Mere- 
dith, who would have no word of dogma in religion, practised 
daily prayer to his life’s end. 

There are prizes for St. Andrews students and alumni, 
of 20/. and 501. respectively, and one of 100/. open to the world, 
and writers in any language ; and the contest will be one of sheer 
merit, as the contributors are to use mottoes. The Trustees 
may, at their discretion, allot additional prizes. All essays 
must reach the Secretary, The University, St. Andrews, on or 
before June 1, 1917. 

* * * * * 

THE Roll of Members, recently limited, of the Malone Society 

Las now been reopened in view of the probable loss of members 





——_ 


when the Society resumes work after the termination of the way. 

New members may subscribe for any or all of the back yeany 

publications (1907-14). Application should be made to the 

Hon. Secretary, Mr. Arundel! Esdaile, British Museum, W.(. 
* 


* * * * 
At Ruhleben several thousands of carefully selected volumes 
have been supplied to the Camp Education Department formed 
among the prisoners. These books, sent out through the Boar 
of Education, have proved a great boon, and have led to sustained 
educational work which is to be recognized by the home authority. 
Arrangements have been made to extend this scheme to othe 
British prisoners of war interned in enemy or neutral countries, 
and an appeal is now made for a plentiful supply of new or second. 
hand books of an educational character. A circular explaining 
the scheme can be obtained by sending a postcard to Mr. A, T. 
Davies, Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 


* * * * * * 

THE Nuova Antologia for May | contains an interesting article 
by Signor*Luigi Rava, on ‘ Guglielmo Gladstone e L. C. Farini’ 
As is well known, Gladstone undertook the English translation 
of Farini’s ‘ Storia dello Stato Romano,’ and Signor Rava prints 
four unpublished letters of Gladstone’s to Farini, the first written 
in Italian, the others in English. ‘I believe it was your om 
calm and dispassionate History which first convinced me how 
deep the evil lies in Rome, and how deep the political remedy 
must search in order to be effectual,’’ wrote Gladstone to Farini 
in 1856. 


* * * * * 

Dr. Sitvanus P. THoompson, who died on June 12, was a 
distinguished physicist in several lines, and successful alike asa 
writer and a lecturer. Since 1885 he had been Professor in 
Physics at the City and Guilds Technical College, of which he 
was also Principal. Electricity was his chief subject, and his 
‘ Dynamo-Electric Machinery ’ has long been a standard work, 
while his ‘ Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism’ 
have a foreign as well as a native reputation. Various lectures 
on light represent his skill in optics. He was also an accomplished 
antiquary, and a past President of the Sette of Odd Volume. 
His ‘ Life of Lord Kelvin ’ (1910) is one of the most interesting 
and best-written biographies of recent years, for, though neces 
sarily concerned with a mass of technical detail, it presents a vivil 


picture of the human side of a striking character. 
* * * * * 


Just after we went to press last month we noticed with 
regret the death of Miss Margaret Benson, a daughter of Arch: 
bishop Benson, who shared the marked literary gift of the family. 
Miss Benson showed considerable versatility, for she wrote 
for the 8.P.C.K. ‘ Capital, Labour, and Trade,’ and ‘ A Review 
of Christian Science’; produced with Miss Gourlay an account 
of their joint excavations of ‘The Temple of Mut in Asher’; 
edited three of her father’s theological studies ; and revealed ber 
insight into the human and humorous side of domestic animals 
in ‘ Subject to Vanity ’ and ‘ The Soul of a Cat.’ 

* 


* * * * 

THE death of the Rev. John Llewelyn Davies on May 1s. 
at the age of 90, removes a scholar of striking ability, who will be 
remembered for his admirable translation, with D. J. Vaughat, 
of Plato’s ‘ Republic.’ The friend of F. D. Maurice, he ws 
associated with him in the foundation of the Working Men‘ 
College in 1854, and taught there with Kingsley and Tom Hughe 
as colleagues. He also became Principal of Queen’s College ii 
Harley Street, which Maurice founded for the better educati0 
of women. 

His work in theology was recognized as that of a vigorol 
and independent mind, but his views were so broad that they pr 
vented the advancement in the Church which was bis due. 
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SOME LEADING TENDENCIES IN RECENT POLITICAL 
THOUGHT. 


IV.—THE INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


Democracy has been defined in many ways at different 
times, but at present it is generally taken to mean “ government 
working directly through public opinion.” It is, therefore, 
somewhat surprising to find that until recently no determined 
effort has been made to analyse such opinion. Bagehot, 
indeed, summed up the characteristics of the middle classes, 
who were predominant from 1832 to 1867, in the saying that 
“public opinion is the opinion of the bald-headed man at the 
back of the omnibus’; but neither he nor the writers of his 
time seemed to realize that the subject required detailed con- 
sideration. It was assumed that a state was merely an agglomera- 
tion of individuals, and therefore public opinion was the 
sum total of individual opinions. The ideas of Rousseau were 
greatly despised all through the Victorian era, otherwise it 
would have been realized that the current conception of public 
opinion was much the same thing as Rousseau’s Will of All, 
whereas its true meaning is analogous to the idea of the General 
Will. The rehabilitation of Rousseau in English thought only 
began with Dr. Bosanquet’s ‘ Philosophical Theory of the State ’ 
in 1899 

The two chief works that have since appeared are Dr. 
A. V. Dicey’s ‘ Relation between Law and Public Opinion in 
England during the Nineteenth Century,’ and President Lowell’s 
‘Public Opinion and Popular Government.’ The former is 
primarily historical, the latter primarily constructive. Dr. 
Dicey endeavours to show how we have arrived at our present 
position; President Lowell, how that position is likely to 
develop. 

Dr. Dicey’s book has become so familiar to all students 
that, although only eleven years have elapsed since it was first 
published, it is already becoming difficult to realize that it broke 
entirely new ground, and that its fundamental conception was 
strikingly original. He begins by quoting the famous statement 
of Hume’s Essays that, as force is always on the side of the 
governed, government is founded on opinion only. This is, 
indeed, a truism, but can, perhaps, be better expressed by using 
the word ‘‘ acquiescence ’’ instead of “opinion.” To the average 
man in most countries, and at most periods, the structure of society 
and government under which he lives seems as inevitable as the 
order of nature itself, and to his mind the very idea of change 
never occurs. But this unreflective acquiescence in things as 
they are is not what is meant by public opinion, nor has it any 
influence, except a negative one, upon legislation. 

“There are, then, to be found three different reasons why we 
cannot assert of all countries, or of any country at all times, that 
laws are there the result of public opinion. No ‘ opinion,’ in the 
proper sense of that word, with regard to the change of law may 
exist ; the opinion which does direct the development of the law 
may not be ‘ public opinion’; and lastly there may be lacking 
any legislative organ adapted for carrying out the changes of the 
law demanded by public opinion.’’—Dicey, op. cit., p. 9. 


But in England in the nineteenth century the requisite 
conditions obtained. There were very definite currents of 
opinion. It was emphatically public opinion, and it had direct 
means of influencing the legislative organ. Arguing upon this 
hasis, Dr. Dicey finds three well-marked periods of legislative 
opinion during the century. First, there was the pre-Reform 
period, or that of legislative quiescence, when thinkers like Burke 
and Paley, and historians like Hallam, carried forward from the 





preceding era the philosophy of contentment. The laws of 
England were as nearly perfect as possible ; the constitution was 
the best birthright and the noblest inheritance of mankind,” 
which we should learn “ to venerate where we are not able 
presently to comprehend.”’ There is point in the saying that ** in 
England the eighteenth century ended in 1832.” 

Secondly, there was the period of Individualism from 1830 
to about 1875—always and justly associated with the name of 
Jeremy Bentham. For complacent optimism was substituted 
an eager spirit of inquiry, questioning all things and holding fast 
to what was regarded as useful, making every law and institution 
abide by the utilitarian test: Did it or did it not contribute to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number ? 

Finally, from 1875 to the present day the dominant legisla- 
tive thought has been Collectivist in tendency, the illustrations 
of which we can all select for criticism or eulogy according to our 
temperaments. 

This is a bald summary of Dr. Dicey’s argument, and 
necessarily omits the apposite illustrations and essential qualifica- 
tions. The matter is not quite so simple as it appears, because 
no historical events are simple. For our present purpose, how- 
ever, it is sufficient to lay down the proposition that in this 
country for the last century, at least, the main trend of legislation 
has reflected dominant public opinion. 

But, after all, what is ‘ public opinion’? At this point 
we turn for help to President Lowell, and he begins by taking 
two chapters to prove that it must be “ public,”’ and that it must 
be “ opinion.”” This may appear elaborate trifling to those who 
have not considered the pitfalls that lie in common expressions 
which denote different ideas to different persons, and are used 
by many without any definite meaning at all. In reality, it is 
a necessary analysis. To take an obvious fallacy—the opinion 
held by a majority is not necessarily public opinion. It is not so 
where there are fundamental differences between sections of 
the community—such as a difference of race, as in the Southern 
States of America after the Civil War, in Austria-Hungary, in 
India, and so on ; or of religion, as in Ireland at present, and in 
many countries in the past. Public opinion can only exist in 
a community that is relatively homogeneous ; it cannot be the 
resultant of the clash of irreconcilable factions. 

On the other hand, unanimity is neither necessary nor 
possible. The crank and the person who is “ agin the govern- 
ment ” are always with us _ President Lowell’s summary of this 
part of his inquiry is excellent and concise (p. 14) :-— 

“To sum up what has been said in this chapter: public opinion, 
to be worthy of the name, to be the proper motive force in a de- 
mocracy, must be really public ; and popular government is based 
upon the assumption of a public opinion of that kind. In order 
that it may be public @ majority is not enough, and unanimity is 
not required, but the opinion must be such that while the minority 
may not share it, they feel bound, by conviction not by fear, to 
accept it; and if democracy is complete the submission of tlie 
minority must be given ungrudgingly.” 


Granted, then, that public opinion must be public, what do 
we mean by “ opinion’’? The question raises difficult questions 
of psychology that can hardly be answered briefly. President 
Lowell would limit the matter in this way (p. 23) :—* 

“Tf I take the facts on authority or suggestion alone; still 
more if I simply accept the conclusion that the bill as a whole is 
good on such a ground ; or if I vote for it solely because my party 
is in favour of it, or because the promoter has a clear voice and 
engaging manners, or because he was once kind to my mother ; 
obviously I have no real opinion of my own on the merits of the bill. 





* This quotation has been slightly altered for the purpose of brevity. 
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Now public opinion on @ question means an opinion on the question 
itself ; and hence in the case supposed, if the bulk of the community | 
are in the same state of mind that I am, there can be no real public 
opinion about the bill.”’ 


Upon this part of the subject it is more difficult to follow 
the learned President of Harvard. From the practical aspect | 
such a limitation as is here suggested would make government | 
in accordance with public opinion an impossibility. 
through all sorts of agencies, and in a rough-and-ready way, to 
ascertain the main currents of public opinion ; but it is Utopian | 
to suggest that there are any means of ascertaining how the 
individual members of the public formed their opinions. The | 
majority could not tell you, even if they honestly attempted to | 
do so. 
dencies, sentiments, reasoning, personal likes and dislikes, and 
so on; but for the statesman the only possible point of view is | 
that the opinions exist, not how they got there. 


Consideration of the nature of public opinion leads to the | | 


important aspect of its limitations. The matters with which | 
government is concerned are exceedingly numerous and of grow- 
ing complexity, and upon the greater part of them the average 
man has neither time nor inclination to think at all. It can, 
therefore, be laid down that the subjects upon which public 
opinion exists are few in number; upon the others there is an 
entire absence of any opinion that can be so called. Not to 


speak of administration, it is only necessary to take up any of the | 


It is possible | 


Most of our opinions are a hotchpotch of inherited ten- | 


a — <= 


| forth, which express their opinions in formal resolutions, and 
| seek to enforce them by “bringing pressure to bear ’’—on the 
| Surface by such methods as deputations and lobbying, and below 
the surface in other and, perhaps, more effective ways. 
In spite of all this there is a huge mass of public opinion— 
conveniently indicated in the expression “the silent voter ’— 
| which is none the less real because it has no organized means of 
expression. The newspapers and political leaders, in spite of 
|all their “feelers,” have often been hopelessly wrong as 
to the result of an election. Many suggestions have been 
| offered for remedying this state of affairs, always assuming 
| the extreme democratic theory that it is desirable that it should 
| be altered. The most important of these are the Referendum, 
the Initiative, and in a lesser degree the device known as Pro- 
| portional Representation. They are discussed in detail by 
| President Lowell and other writers, and can only be propecly 
| | discussed i in that way. 
Lastly, we may briefly refer to the problem of the expert. 
| | Public opinion can only act upon broad considerations and 
| the facts known to it. In a small self-contained community like 
an ancient Greek city or a medieval town, or even in a fairly 
| large country state with a single predominant interest such as 
| agriculture, this did and does not raise any great difficulty. But 
in a highly organized industrial society matters are far different. 
The essential facts are increasing in number and complexity, 
| and the average man not only does not, but even cannot know 





annual volumes of statutes to prove that the first-class Govern- | them, and with the ever-widening bounds of specialized knowledge 


ment measures that have aroused the attention of the country 
are few in number compared with the total bulk of the volume. 
Of the remainder the ordinary citizen will probably have heard 
nothing, and the bills that have reached the Statute Book are only 
a proportion of those that have been proposed. 

Putting aside for the moment the necessary limitations of 
public opinion, we turn to the methods of its expression. Repre- 
sentative government is on its trial at present, and is obviously 
altering greatly in character. 
marked since the beginning of the Collectivist period about 1875 


than the gradually decreasing influence of the House of Commons | 
| opinion, either because they honestly believed it, or because its 


as compared with the Cabinet, and in later years of the Cabinet 


as a whole compared with its inner circle and the Prime Minister. existence made their programme more acceptable. 


The corollary to this tendency is that the value of the vote as an | 
indication of public opinion is steadily decreasing. At the best 
it is but the general indication of a preference for one set of 
men professing to follow certain principles to another set of men 
professing other principles. But though this may be true the | 
vote is an important matter, and at times of crisis even a single | 


by-election may afford indications of the real trend of opinion | is 
| The people will be consulted only so far as it is absolutely neces- 


that would be difficult to obtain in any other way. Its great 
defect is that it is intermittent in action, while any true index of | 
public opinion must be continuous. There is a continuous | 
influence of public opinion; the methods of its expression are | 


very varied, and a really detailed analysis of the subject by a | ‘ 


competent publicist would be an invaluable contribution to | 
political philosophy. One or two examples only can be given | 
here. There are public meetings, the chief value of which is | 
that they act as “ feelers’ for party leaders, just as medieval | 
parliaments did for kings. The newspapers are another obvious 
influence. Their importance is great, but is considerably dis- | 
counted by two factors. In the first place, they are purely party 

instruments, and people 
reason. In the second place, they are largely controlled by | 
great groups of capitalists, and tend to be used for purposes that | 
these groups may have in view. Then there are the meetings | 
of all the organized groups in the country—the Trade Unions, | 
the Chambers of Commerc?, the professional bodies, and so 


_is government in accordance with public opinion ; 


“don’t believe the papers’ for that | “ 


| the position is steadily growing more difficult. What then is to 
be the position of the expert in the state of the future? To 
attempt any solution of such a problem in a short paper would 
be absurd, but it may not be out of place to indicate some 
general principles. 

1. Dr. Dicey has performed a great service in pointing out 
the essential antagonism between the ideals of democracy and 
| Socialism. It was essential that this should be done in lan- 





No tendency has been more | guage that avoided ambiguity, because the two things are 
' commonly supposed to be intimately connected with one another. 


The Socialists themselves have been at pains to further this 


The facts, 
The basis of the democratic ideal 
that the 


people themselves, whether they are right or wrong, must decide 


however, are far different. 


; upon the course of legislation and policy, and that a statesman 


must bow to a clearly expressed indication of that opinion, 
however wrong he may think it to be. The ideal of Socialism 
is, in its essence, a government in accordance with expert opinion. 


| Sary to do so to avoid an explosion, but for the rest they must 
be governed in accordance with what the experts think good for 
them, whether they happen to like it or not. The one ideal is 
‘ popular control,”’ the otber “ efficiency.”’ 

2 If the State is to respond to the demands made upon it, 
the sphere of the expert must be enormously increased. Years 
ago the late George Brodrick drew a lesson from our South African 
failures, and said that we were a nation of amateurs. If nothing 
else could do it, the present war has demonstrated that a nation 
of amateurs cannot maintain itself either in arms or in industry 
under modern conditions. We must increase our efficiency or 
go under,” we must have the expert to enable us to do it ; can 
we obtain the necessary efficiency without abandoning demo- 
cratic ideals ? 

3. The expert cannot be chosen by popular vote, but only 
by men who have the necessary knowledge to judge of his qualifi- 
cations. 


If any one doubts this proposition, let him try to 
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imagine what would happen if the thousands of sharebolders 
of a great railway company assembled in a meeting to choose 
the chief of the locomotive department. 


4. The expert needs continuous control by men of broad, 
general sympathies. This is really the crux of the whole matter. 
All men possessing highly specialized knowledge are apt to be 
narrow in their general views, and, if uncontrolled, will make 
absurd mistakes. The problem is twofold: the expert must be 
subject to some control on the one hand, but he must have the 
right to make himself heard on the other. Generally, the prob- 
lem has been solved with some degree of success in the cases of 
the great public companies and the large municipalities. The 
board of directors in the one case, and the committees of the town 
council in the other, supply the element of broad public outlook, 
while the permanent officials supply the expert element. 
Whether the elements are quite as nicely adjusted in the Govern- 
ment of this country is doubtful. The difference is that the 
controlling element in that case consists of one man only, viz., 
the political head of the department, and many think that no 
single individual is so effective for this purpose as a small com- 
mittee. 

5. This problem of reconciling the two ideals of popular 
control and efficiency is, we think, the most difficult legacy that 
the war will leave behind ; but it must be observed that ‘for 
the duration of the war,” at least, we have plunged into Socialism 
without saying anything, or, indeed, thinking anything, about 
such a change. The railways are worked as one system under 
Government control, which is certainly next door but one to 
nationalization, though the houses may be clearly detached ; 
“national ” factories for producing munitions have been erected ; 
works now numbering thousands are “ controlled ’’ by the State, 
excess profits to the extent of 60 per cent are appropriated by 
the Exchequer ; the sale of intoxicants is regulated by a central 
board instead of by the local justices; direct taxation in the case 
of the larger incomes has reached the level of 10s. in the £, which 
is certainly an approach to the principles of confiscation. It is 
all supposed to be temporary ; the Socialist may smile, but for 
the moment says nothing, though, if one had asked him in 1913 
how long it would take to make such an advance towards State 
Socialism, he would probably have suggested from fifty to one 
hundred years. Whatever the future may bring forth, it will 
at least be impossible to answer the Socialistic argument by 
saying, ‘* The thing can’t be done,” for there is the crushing reply, 
“The thing has been done.” H. J. R. 








“DEAD SOULS’ AND ‘PICKWICK PAPERS.’ 


OF all forms of English literature which have influenced 
foreign writers, the novel is perbaps the most important. 
This influence is very noticeable in the case of Russia, for 
Russian literature developed late, and the series of masterpieces 
which began with Gogol’s ‘ Dead Souls’ belongs to a period 
when many of the great English novelists had written their best 
work. Gogol has much in common with Dickens, and was, no 
doubt, influenced by him ; but it would be a mistake to regard 
him merely as an imitator, for Russian novels have so distinctive 
a character of their own that any comparison with English ones 
would show as many differences as resemblances. ‘ Pickwick 
Papers’ may be chosen as the most suitable of Dickens’s works 
to compare with ‘ Dead Souls,’ for not only are the books alike 
in the looseness of their structures and the slightness of their 
plots, but the setting, also, is very much the same. Each is the 
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account of a journey taken by the principal characters through 
various parts of the country, and of the people they come across 
on their way. Mr. Pickwick travels by stage-coach or hired post- 
chaise ; Chichikov, in ‘ Dead Souls,’ in his private britchka, 
a Russian travelling carriage drawn by three horses abreast ; 
both encounter men of strange and diverse types, though Mr. 
Pickwick, travelling in a public vebicle, naturally has more 
opportunity of meeting people of various classes. The plot 
of ‘ Dead Souls’ is briefly this. In the days of serfdom a 
Russian nobleman’s property was reckoned by the number of 
serfs or “souls” that he owned, and a periodical census was 
taken to assess them for purposes of taxation. The numbers 
naturally varied as some of the serfs died and others grew up, 
but the tax had to be paid on the number given in the last census 
returns until the next revision was made. It therefore often 
happened that the landowner was for some years paying a tax 
on more serfs than he actually possessed, especially in times 
when for any reason the death-rate had been high. Chichikov, 
who was poor but ambitious, conceived the idea of buying the 
“dead souls’ from various landowners at a nominal price, 
and thus amassed a property of some hundreds of peasants, 
which existed only on paper. It was illegal to own serfs apart 
from land, but Chichikov explained his purchases by saying that 
he required them for transfer to an estate in Kherson, a province 
where land could be easily obtained for colonization. His real 
intention was to raise a mortgage on his fictitious property, and 
with the capital thus acquired to buy an estate of a more tangible 
kind. 

The object of his journey, however, is of no more conse- 
quence than the purpose for which the Pickwickians set out on 
their travels; what is really important in both cases is the 
opportunity which the author has of drawing various types of 
character and satirizing the provincial communities among 
which the action passes. Chichikov, a plausible, unscrupulous 
fellow, for whom we nevertheless feel some sympathy, is a very 
different character from the unsophisticated Mr. Pickwick ; he 
is in many ways more akin to Mr. Jingle, though his deliberate 
and ceremonious speech offers a sharp contrast to the latter’s 
impudent and disjointed conversation. Like Jingle, he uses a 
love-affair as a means to advancement, and callously deserts 
the lady when he finds he can gain no more from her ; like 
Jingle, too, when his ambitious schemes have brought him into 
the clutches of the law, he repents with tears, and professes his 
desire to settle down as a virtuous member of society ; but, as 
the latter part of the manuscript of ‘ Dead Souls’ has been lost, 
one cannot help wondering whether his repentance would have 
been proof against further temptation. His coachman, Selifan, 
a drunken, good-for-nothing rascal, is neither so efficient nor 
so entertaining as Sam Weller, but he is something of a character 
in his way, and his conversations with the horses, especially 
with the “ skewbald ”’ who will not do his fair share of pulling, 
are a continual source of amusement. 

The character of Chichikov is drawn with great skill, and 
shows remarkable tolerance and insight into human nature. 
Self-seeking and unscrupulous he undoubtedly is, but, though 
Gogol does not slur over this side of his character, he is careful 
to show us that there are extenuating circumstances. Chichi- 
kov’s early environment, under the influence of a worldly father 
who had no better advice to give the boy at the outset of his 
career than that money was the only thing worth striving for, 
explains, if it does not justify, his outlook on life; moreover, 
his greed for wealth is not the desire of the miser or the spend- 
thrift, but rather a wish to escape from the sordid surroundings 
of poverty, a longing for the decencies and refinements of life, 
in which he is actuated as much by self-respect as by selfishness. 
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There is none of this subtlety in the delineation of the minor 
characters, who are chiefly landowners and government officials. 
It is in depicting these that Gogol shows most likeness to Dickens. 
He has the power of presenting his characters in bold outline, 
emphasizing their peculiarities to the verge of caricature, and 
giving them phrases and mannerisms which are invariably 
associated with them. As Sam Weller hardly opens his mouth 
without quoting what the soldier or some other person said, 
and the Fat Boy never comes on the scene without some reference 
being made to his love for eating and sleeping, so Plushkin, in 
‘ Dead Souls,’ is a miser pure and simple, living amid indescrib- 
ably dirty and sordid conditions, and grudging even a glass of 
tea to a visitor with whom he has just made a profitable deal ; 
Manilov is a gentleman who makes a fetish of politeness, em- 
barrassing his friends by bis compliments, and overwhelming 
them with unnecessary courtesies; Nozdrev a dissipated, 
‘horsey ” type of man, who cannot speak to any one for five 
minutes without offering to sell him something or challenging 
him to some gambling game. The character of the landowner 
Sobakevitch is one of the best examples. Gogol describes him 
as being li ke a bear ; his face looked as if it had been roughly 
hewn with a hatchet out of a block of wood; be had a constant 
habit of treading on people’s toes ; he despised made-up French 
dishes, and when he ate meat preferred to eat the whole animal. 
His house and furniture were as solid and clumsy as himself ; 
the very pictures on his walls represented massive figures— 
generals whose gigantic frames struck awe into the beholders, 
and nymphs with robust limbs as large as an ordinary person’s 
whole body. This method of portraying characters has the 
advantage of bringing them very clearly before the reader 
and making them live in his memory, but it deals only with 
external traits, and shows little psychological power ; they are 
eccentric types rather than individuals. 

Parallels might be drawn between ‘ Dead Souls ’ and ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers’ in various small points, such as the habit some of 
the characters have of telling long stories which have little 


to do with the main narrative, and the boundless hospitality | 


which makes perfect strangers invite the hero to their homes 
for an indefinite stay; while the ‘“ bilberry-coloured ” cloth 
which Chichikov buys for his new suit, with much insistence on 
the exact colour, inevitably suggests the mulberry suit of Job 
Trotter. 

These details, however, may be due to coincidence ; what 


is more important is that Gogol deliberately satirizes Russian | 


officialdom in the dealings of Chichikov with the various Govern- 
ment departments, just as Dickens ridicules political parties 
in the Eatanswill election, and law-court procedure in Bardell 
v. Pickwick. Chichikov is anxious to obtain a post in the 
Customs Department, because he has a passion for personal 
cleanliness and comfort, and he has noticed that only on the 
frontier can there be obtained linen shirts of the fine quality 
that he affects, and a certain French soap of particular excellence 
for the complexion. He employs his time to such good purpose 
that he succeeds in accumulating a store of both these articles 
before his disgrace and dismissal from the Government service. 
Later, in the course of his transactions with the landowners 
who have sold him their dead serfs, we have a sketch of a “ Cir- 
cumlocution Office” which Dickens would have delighted to 
paint. Chichikov enters a large Government building, and 
asks two young clerks near the door to direct him to the desk 
where serf affairs are transacted. They attempt to find out 
the exact nature of his business before giving him the informa- 
tion, but, having been a Civil Servant himself, he is a match for 
them and refuses to satisfy their curiosity. They refer him to 


an elderly man at a desk in a corner of the room, who suddenly | 


weet 





| begins to be excessively busy when he sees Chichikov approaching, 

| The latter inquires whether that is the desk for serf affairs, ang 
is met by a blunt negative. Further questions elicit the ip. 
formation, first, that the desk for serf affairs is in the Serf Depart. 
ment, and, secondly, that the Serf Department is in charge of 
Ivan Antonovitch, whose desk the elderly official is at last 
induced to point out in another part of the room. Ivan Antono- 
vitch is so completely absorbed in his work that he does not even 
notice Chichikov’s presence until he has been addressed twice; 
when he does deign to attend to the business he decides that, 
although Chichikov is anxious to have the transaction finished 
| the same day, the formalities which must be gone through will 
| take a much longer time. When Chichikov remarks that he 
has himself been in the Government service the official begins 
to waver, and when he explains that he is a personal friend of 
| the President of the Council the scene changes entirely ; clerks 
and secretaries are sent flying on errands, witnesses are fetched, 
and documents prepared with lightning-like rapidity, and, 
without a single commission having been paid to any one, the 
business is completed in an hour or two, at half the usual 
fee. 

The humour of such passages as this is thoroughly Dickensian, 
but elsewhere in the book there is an undercurrent of sadness 
which is not found in * Pickwick Papers,’ and only to a slight 
degree in any of Dickens’s works. In these all is clearly defined ; 
pathos there is certainly, and tragedy too, but it generally consists 
in the ill-treatment of innocent characters who possess the reader’s 
sympathy throughout, and whose wrongs are righted in the end; 
or if not, their death comes as a happy release from their mis- 
fortunes, and a means of arousing others to a realization of the 
wrong that has been done. All through we are confident that 
the bad characters will either repent or be rendered harmless. 
The joviality of the humour is scarcely affected by this, for a 
hard-and-fast line can be drawn between the humorous and non- 
humorous characters, which is hardly ever overstepped. We 
| can no more imagine Sam Weller finding himself in tragic cireum- 
stances than we can think of David Copperfield as a comic 
character. Of Gogol, his friend the poet Pushkin said that 
‘* behind his laughter could be felt the unseen tears.” We enjoy 
bis descriptions of a corrupt bureaucracy ; but when we come 
to the pages where he records his passionate devotion to Russia, 
we feel that beneath the satire there is a burning indignation 
at the abuses which disgraced the country he loved. He laughs, 
as it were, in self-defence, that he may not weep at the tragic 
| hopelessness of it all; whereas Dickens discusses the social evils 
of his time with a practical desire for reform, and some reasonable 
hope of achieving it. 

The treatment of the character of Chichikov illustrates the 
Russian attitude of mind in much the same way. It is described 
throughout with a sympathy which Dickens never shows towards 
his bad characters ; indeed, there is hardly an instance in English 
literature, except, perhaps, Falstaff, of a character possessing all 
the most contemptible vices—lying, dishonesty, drunkenness, and 
abject cowardice—and yet managing to retain some of the reader’s 
sympathy. Moreover, Chichikov has not the wit which attracts 
us to Falstaff and blinds us to his less amiable qualities; the 
interest we feel in him is due not to any attractiveness of his, 
but to a sense of our common humanity, which Gogol is at pains 
toemphasize. It is as if he said, pointing to Chichikov, “ There, 
| but for the grace of God, goes ” the reader, or any other 
_ virtuous and respectable member of society; and warning us 
| that the qualities we condemn may be latent in ourselves, he 
| makes his appeal—not in vain—for a lenient judgment of his 


| 
| hero. 











C. M. BowEn. 
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LITERATURE 
—_oe— 
HIGH POLITICS. 


DisRAELI wrote to Frances Anne, Lady 
Londonderry, in 1858: “‘ There is nothing 
like female friendship—the only thing 
worth having.” The statement certainly 
holds good in the case of the first Lord 
Granville, whose correspondence, as edited 
by bis son’s widow, resolves itself into a 
recital of the long and tender relationship 
between himself and Lady Bessborough, 
the sister of Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and mother of Lady Caroline Lamb. 
The story is somewhat one-sided, for 
but few of Lord Granville’s letters have 
been preserved. That, however, is not 
altogether to be regretted, since, though 
an accomplished diplomatist and lady- 
killer, he proves himself to be but a dull 
nman. 

Lady Bessborough, on the other hand, 
takes high rank among the letter-writers 
of the early nineteenth century. Good 
sense and humour abound in her; she 
has considerable gifts of expression ; and 
though her nicknames and abbreviations 
of names are rather mystifying, she puts 
her characters on their feet. Her im- 
partiality deserves all praise. As the 
wife of a Ponsonby and the sister of the 
Duchess of Devonshire she belonged 
naturally to the Whig camp. Her affec- 
tion for Lord Granville, however, caused 
her to be intimate with his Tory friends, 
and notably with Canning, and to reflect 
not a little of their worship for Pitt. 
She even tolerated Dundas, and though 
she seldom spared Addington, the 
“Doctor” and his wiles undeniably 
merited castigation. 

In ‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée,’ Balzac has 
depicted with masterly insight, yet with 
some prolixity, the sort of alliance that 
obtained between the pair. The lady 
was rather the elder, and while her 
heart was deeply committed to the 
handsome young diplomatist, she ac- 
quiesced in his flirtation with Princess 
Galitzin when he was Ambassador at 
Petrograd. Further, though the indica- 
tions are slight, she seems to have raised 
no obstacle to his eventual marriage with 
her niece, Lady Harriet Cavendish. Her 
feelings, in fact, seem to have been chiefly 
of the maternal order. She was eagerly 
preoccupied with giving Lord Granville 
advice (and excellent advice too) on the 
diplomatic situation, and with copiously 
supplying him with information to regu- 
late his political conduct. Lord Bess- 
borough, as usually happens in such 
cases, played but a small part in the corre- 
spondence, except when he had the gout. 
He may not have known about it at 
all; he may have known, and not have 
minded. 


lord Granville Leveson Gower (First Earl 
Granville): Private Correspondence from 
1781 to 1821, Edited by his Daughter- 
in- Law, Castalia, Countess Granville. 
(John Murray, 2 vols., 1/. 12s. net.) 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield. By George Earle Buckle. 
Vol. 1V. (John Murray, 12s. net,) 








Our aristocracy in the early part of the 
nineteenth century was singularly frank 
and large-hearted. When it admired, it 
placed no restraint on its laudations, and 
thus we are not surprised at finding Lady 
Bessboroughb in ecstasies over the acting 
of Master Betty, though Talma as Gengis 
Khan appeared to her to be “ too fore’d.”’ 
If a story was a good one, there was no 
constraint about telling it, and Lady 
Bessborough made merry over the in- 
fatuation of George III. for Lady Pem- 
broke. In the same spirit friends and 
relations were discussed with refreshing 
candour. Sheridan is represented in Lady 
Bessborough’s letters as a drunken social 
persecutor, even to the extent, as she 
believed, of writing the most hateful 
anonymous letters. Yet it will be re- 
membered that she did not desert him in 
his distress. Lady Holland was endured 
by her, even liked, for her husband’s sake, 
but she freely noted those acerbities of 
temper which ultimately developed into 
something like a social tyranny. Lady 
Caroline Lamb’s escapades figure, of 
course, in the second volume of Castalia, 
Lady Granville, and though we learn little 
that is really new, the mother discusses 
the daughter’s follies with an absence of 
reserve that would be impossible at the 
present day. 

The most outstanding figure, however, 
in the second volume is that of George 


Canning. ‘The Pope,” as Lady Bess- 
borough frequently calls him, was 
thoroughly understood by her. Being 


one of his little senate, she held his abilities 
in high esteem, but she was by no means 
blind to the weakness of his character. 
As each fresh batch of correspondence 
relating to Canning is given to the world, 
the impression is intensified that his 
friends were kept in perpetual anxiety by 
his proneness to take offence, his deter- 
mination that his own peculiar views 
should prevail, and his persistence in fiery 
speeches when the political situation 
cried aloud for suavity. The most vulner- 
able, perbaps, of all our great men, the 
quality of mitis sapientia was utterly 
foreign to him. A long letter by Canning 
to Lord Granville after the death of Pitt 
teems with expressions of devotion to 
the statesman who had gone, yet there is 
surely something wanting, namely, some 
few words of regre& for his own instability 
of conduct which so greatly added to 
Pitt’s difficulties. We are complacently 
assured, instead, that ‘I passed a week 
with him at Bath in habits of confidence 
and free discussion, more like the old 
times of Hollwood than any that have 
passed since.’’ Canning’s version of Pitt’s 
last words is, ““I am sorry to leave the 
Country in such a situation,” not ““ O! my 
Country!” which, as he truly remarks, 
would have been an expression utterly 
unlike Pitt’s usual simplicity, though 
suitable enough to the histrionic Lord 
Chatham. 


As Victorian England was the antithesis 
to Georgian England, so was Disraeli the 
opposite of George Canning. While Castalia, 
Lady Granville, deals in her two volumes 





freely in scandal, reticence prevails through 
Mr. Buckle’s latest instalment of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ‘ Life,’ with the possible 
exception of the odd compliment to Mrs. 
Disraeli when she plies him with delicacies 
for supper after he had practically secured 
the success of the Reform Bill of 1867: 
‘“Why, my dear, you are more like a 
mistress than a wife.”’ In the same way 
Canning’s impetuosity in debate stood 
in direct contrast to the imperturbability 
of Disraeli in the House of Commons. 
Yet strong passions were at work under 
the mask, and his correspondence leaves 
no doubt that he bitterly resented the 
distrust with which the rank and file of 
the Conservative party regarded him. 
An outpouring to Sir William Miles, who 
was chiefly responsible for his appoint- 
ment, is regarded by Mr. Buckle as 
* dignified.”” But does not this sort of 
thing come dangerously near hysteria ? 

“So long as they have been in distress, 
I have borne without a murmur the neglect, 
the desertion, the personal insults, that I 
have experienced; so long even as these 
were confined to our own ranks, and not the 
scandal of the world, I would, for party sake, 
have been silent. But the Tories are no 
longer in distress—they have abundance of 
friends; and, with respect to the privacy 
of their feelings towards me, they chalk the 
walls in the market-place with my oppro- 
brium.”’ 

George Bentinck, or “ Big Ben,” ex- 
hibited poor taste, it may be, in habitu- 
ally alluding to Disraeli as “‘ the Jew.” 
But the bulk of the Tory squires were, by 
instinct, right in fighting shy of a leader 
who persistently took a line which was not 
theirs. To a patriotic Opposition, Dis- 
raeli’s pacific speeches as the Crimean War 
was dragging to an uneventful close must 
have seemed at least inopportune. They 
would have been much more scandalized 
if they had known, later, about Dis- 
raeli’s subterranean dealings with Napo- 
leon III. through Ralph Earle of the Paris 
Embassy, by far the most spicy revelation 
in Mr. Buckle’s present volume. Again, 
though the Conservative country gentle- 
men were wrong in failing to appreciate 
Disraeli’s enthusiasm for administrative 
reform, they and their likes showed sense 
in declining to accept without demur 
Disraeli’s championship of the Church 
of England. Mr. Buckle, indeed, appears 
to us to take Disraeli’s Anglicanism rather 
too seriously. His campaign against the 
abolition of Church rates may have put 
heart into the party, and was, therefore, 
sound enough tactics; but the position 
was ultimately abandoned. We feel con- 
siderable curiosity, though some mis- 
giving, about Mr. Buckle’s treatment of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, when 
he comes to it. That is the test of 
Disraeli’s Churchmanship, and when tried 
by it he fails. 

Mr. Buckle’s handling of Disraeli’s 
course with regard to Parliamentary 
Reform is masterly. Nothing could be 
more clearly put, and nothing more 
authoritatively. It is not his fault that 
the whole business looks small in these 
anxious times, and that the compound 
householder seems a person hardly worth 
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remembering. Disraeli’s own attitude 
towards Reform was serenely opportunist ; 
he had no zeal for it, though no fears as 
to its results. He contended, and with 
more justice than Liberal historians have 
been disposed to allow, that Reform was 
no Whig monopoly, and that, if the 
Conservatives chose to take it up, they 
could do so without real loss of credit. 


. But the curious point is that when the | 


actual crisis arrived Disraeli was not pre- 
pared for it, and hung back. Thence came 


the ministerial hesitations and flounder- | 


ings, which Sir John Pakington divulged in 
an immortal indiscretion. The motive 


from Lord Derby. 


FINANCE AND MORALS. 

Mr. Harttey Wiruers’s book on ‘ Inter- 
| national Finance’ makes the present 
reviewer feel like a dog who has been 
| presented with a really fine bone. A 
glance gives sufficient «ssurance that a 
good deal can be got off it, and that 
some portion of the bone can be scrunched 
up. In other words, there is sure to be 
some good meat on the surface, and a fine 
marrow inside. But at the same time 
there is matter of a less satisfactory nature 
owing, we believe, to the fact that Mr. 


| Withers has not the full courage of his 


7 t | convictions. 
power was derived, as Mr. Buckle points | 


out, primarily from the Queen, and next | 


The Prime Minister’s | 


share in the transaction has already been | 


guessed at by Mr. Kebbel, who did not 
forget that he was a Whig of the Grey 
Administration, in an excellent little 
biography. But Queen Victoria’s action, 
notably as set forth in a communication 
to Lord Derby of Oct. 28, 1866, is now 
disclosed for the first time, and it proves 
once more, if proof is needed, how pro- 
found was her political sagacity, how 
unerring her knowledge of the English 
people. Her plan for a settlement by 


consent, though disregarded on this occa- 


sion, became, as we know, the solution 
when Reform next troubled the peace of 
Parliament. As for Disraeli, though he 
was slow to make up his mind, his dex- 
terity, when that process was accom- 
plished, became almost superhuman. Mr. 
Buckle writes so well that he has invested 
discussions on ratings and franchises with 
a Pindaric fascination, the cunning side- 
stepping of Disraeli being placed in happy 
contrast with the impetuous onrush of 
Gladstone. 

India and the Dominions are the 
strongest side of Disraeli’s statesmanship 
during the years 1855-68. The East 
naturally appealed to him, and the India 
Act, though fantastic in some of its original 
details, stands to his eternal credit. Mr. 
Buckle, too, duly quotes the fine speech 
of 1865 on the Colonies, in which he antici- 
pated “that mature hour when [in the 
case of Canada] we shall lose our depen- 
dency, and gain a permanent ally and 
friend *’—a pronouncement that goes far 
to discount a certain petulant fling at 
** millstones.”’ In his outlook over Europe 
Disraeli was slow to perceive the growing 
weakness of the Second Empire, and was 
totally blind to the rising strength of 
Prussia. 


supine part played by that Power during 
the Crimean War is taken into account. 
The worst of it was that he himself hit upon 
a highly sensible scheme for the settlement 
of the Schleswig-Holstein embroilment in 
conversation with Count Bernstorff, the 
Russian Ambassador, namely, that Ger- 
man-speaking Holstein should be regarded 
as a secondary point by the Conference, 
and the question, ‘‘ What is Denmark ? ” 
stoutly faced. Unfortunately, he was 
content with lightly reporting this utter- 
ance to Lord Derby, and never made it a 
card of Opposition policy. 


_before. Why should 
| personally more 
| to 


We pounce at once upon his support 
of the payment of interest on capital. 
Mr. Withers asks, “If he [the capitalist] 
cannot get an income from it [his capital], 
why should he save ?”’ To-day we can 
counter him with the answer, ‘‘ Because he 
probably ought not to spend,”’ assured of 
more sympathy for so doing than ever 
any one spend 
than is necessary 
replace used energy? If he save 
before he has done that, then, as Mr. 
Withers says, he has “ denied himself the 
necessaries of life,’ a course the author 
rightly deprecates. Mr. Withers really is 
at one with us in recognizing present 


| financial evils, but argues that it isno use 





debating a more ideal system until it 
* becomes a matter of practical politics.” 
But how are we to bring it nearer to 
practical politics unless we debate it ? 
Frankly, we are working towards the 
elimination of unearned income. We 
do not, of course, go so far as to suggest 
that every one must at once refuse to 
receive interest on shares, &c., regardless 
of consequent penury; we do, however, 
suggest that, if people will face the evils of 
the system, they will seek to rid themselves, 
whenever possible, of dependence on it— 
which is the beginning of the end. Mr. 
Withers seems to imply that the amassed 
wealth which we call capital would cease 
to exist if it was distributed. Of course 
we know that he cannot mean this literally. 
What we believe he intends to convey 
is that, supposing capital was spread 
among the people, they would remain 
idle, instead of giving the time thus set 
free from earning their livelihood to co- 
operative effort for the benefit of the 
future. At present events would no 
doubt prove him largely right, but it 
should be remembered that “* educated ”’ 


| people have shown all down the ages a 


Still, his shortsightedness is not | wonderful spirit of co-operation in work 


altogether to be wondered at, when the | 


not at once remunerative—and the en- 


| deavour would not be nearly so arduous 





if wealth were better distributed. 

Mr. Withers puts aside somewhat scorn- 
fully the idea that surplus wealth— 
capital—should be held by the State 
rather than the individual; but we are in- 
clined to think that is the course 
through which our own ideal will be 
furthered, though we have little faith in 
International Finance. By Hartley Withers. 

(Smith, Elder & Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 
Economic Moralism: an Essay in Con- 

structive Economics. By James Haldane 

Smith. (Allen & Unwin, 5s. net.) 














| legislation bringing about any permanent 
improvement until, at least, a consider. 
able minority are in favour of it. One 
sentence we must quote in order to re- 
pudiate it. Mr. Withers says, “A man 
can only become a capitalist by rendering 
services.” If that is true, we have failed 
to realize the meaning of the word “ ser- 
vice.”” As a matter of fact Mr. Withers 
gives the lie to his own words by warning 
us against making capitalists of certain 
people by utilizing their disservice to the 
State. 

“When we buy rubbish we do not only 
waste our money to our own harm, but, under 
the conditions of modern society, we put the 
sellers of rubbish in command of the world, 
as far as the money power commands it, 
which is a good deal further than is pleasing.” 





“* By our readiness to be deafened by tne 
clamour of the advertiser into buying tnings 
that we do not want, we hand indus‘ry over 
to the hands of the loudest shouter, and by 
our half-educated laziness in our selection 
of what we read and of the ent. rtainments 
that we frequent, we open the way to 
opulence through the debeuching of our 
taste and opinions.” 


While we are dealing with the question 
of interest, which is not only the most 








prevalent form of unearned income, but 
is also the form least demurred to, 
it will be in place to consider the 
second chapter of Mr. Haldane Smith's 
‘Economic Moralism,’ which is a very 
effective answer to Mr. Withers on the 
subject. As Mr. Smith says, social 
reformers and even Socialists fight shy 
of direct attack. Especially is this true 
of writers. The main reason for this is, 
we believe, that many who use the pen 
are enabled to do so owing to the fact that 
they are deriving at least a part of their 
income from the very sourees which it 
should be their business to econdema. 
While sympathizing with them, we do 
think honesty should not keep them 
silent. It would, perhaps, be better in 
most cases if they wrote less, and denied 
themselves more of the comforts which 
they think requisite for the accomplish- 
ment of their literary output, meanwhile 
engaging in some of the work materially 
necessary for which payment is usually 
made. Two Socialists, bearing perhaps 
the most widely known names, have 
recently avowed their purchase of War 
Loan. No doubt this was done more 
as an act of patriotism than for private 
gain. Nevertheless, neither gentleman 
has told us what he intends to do with 
the interest—the proceeds of a system 
both wish altered. Perhaps they will 
both devote it to the furtherance of the 
education of which they consider the 
nation so much in need. We _ wish 
they had devoted the capital to that 
purpose—as for one who will do the latter 
a thousand will purchase War Loan. 

The excuses we have adduced for 
writers apply also to “ teachers of morality, 
the ministers of religion,’ mentioned by 
Mr. Smith, though for their silence, we 
frankly confess, we can find even less 
extenuation. Surely these men, who should 
give time to serious consideration, must 
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see that one of the greatest curses of the 
world to-day, a curse of which many of them 
are the worst victims, is the prevalence of 
incomes which are either entirely unearned 
or only very partially earned. Yet, after 
hearing preachers of divers denominations, 
we cannot recall a single instance of a 
serious endeavour to persuade a congrega- 
tion to rely less on incomes derived from 
interest. Unfortunately, many of our 
clergy seem to think that God has called 
them to the maintenance of a certain 
amount of “ state ”’ in life rather than to 
a state in life which requires them to 
bring the teaching of Christ into everyday 
practice. The upkeep of the _first- 
mentioned “‘state’’ in life can in most 
instances, owing to the underpayment 
of their work, only be accomplished by 
deriving some of their income from what 
should be openly avowed by them as 
a tainted source. Will the present war 
make them face the fact that, if there 
had not been so many who were under 
no necessity to work productively, it would 
have been impossible for a class of men 
to devote themselves exclusively to train- 
ing in the art of war, at least in the 
way and in the fashion which great 
States have so far required and provided 
for? In other words, the present system 
at least made the war possible, even if it 
did not, as we believe, make it inevitable. 
We may rightly blame some rulers more 
than others for what has happened, but we 
must remember in extenuation that they 
themselves are what they are as an out- 
come of a capitalist system which is based 
on unearned interest. We are quite aware 
that wars were waged before present 
capitalism existed, but we doubt whether 
the present war, waged as it is, would have 
been possible except for the present system. 

Profit and rent are other forms of in- 
terest, perhaps slightly less reprehensible 
because more work is done by the 
recipients in connexion with them. For 
instance, in some cases profit really stands 
in the place of proprietors’ wages—though 
such may be out of all proportion to the 
wages he pays for the work done by those 
under him. In the case of rent, again, 
when it is possible for a tenant to com- 
municate directly with a landlord, some 
amount of work on the property is usually 
forced upon the latter. Mr. Smith backs 
up his arguments from many sources, 
including some telling passages from Holy 
Writ. 

If all his book had been as interesting 
to us as is this chapter, we should have 
been hard put to it to find a limit to our 
notice. His Preface has many excellent 
things in it. We hope this forecast will 
prove to be justified : 

“The war finished, ethical inquiry will 
receive such an impetus as it has perhaps 
never had in the world’s history. There will 
be ardent and keen investigation into the 
laws of right conduct in every department 
of life—right conduct between nations, right 
conduct between races, sects, and political 
parties living under the same government, 
and, above all, because lying at the root of 
all right living, right conduct in economic 
affairs—that is, in the production an4 
division of wealth.” 


‘ 





We are sure he is right in saying that 
“these are the most momentous problems 
pressing upon the world’s attention at the 
present time, and it is owing to man’s 
neglect of them that there has been such 
intolerable suffering from war, poverty, and 
crime. 

His first chapter is concerned largely 
with a refutation of Spencerian ideas, and 
the remainder of the first part of his book 
is taken up with the errors and dangers of 
Socialism. 

In his second part he outlines plans 
for initiating and carrying out what he 
terms ‘“‘ economic moralism.’’ We find our- 
selves so little in sympathy with his idea 
of coercive action by the State that we 
admit difficulty in judging his proposals 
on their intrinsic merits. Our own opinion 
is that reform had better come by the long 
and tedious path of education, though, 
we think, many of the business reforms 
advocated by Socialists will ultimately be 
adopted as being good working arrange- 
ments. Coercive action, in our opinion, is 
only feasible against a recalcitrant minority 
which is preventing the reform approved 
of by the majority from being put into 
practice. At present even the greatest 
sufferers under our present system do 
not recognize the causes of their oppres- 
sion, and the majority see nothing but 
disaster in the changes advocated by 
the few. At the same time many among 
the majority have been shaken out of 
their lethargy by the war. In fact, 
some would welcome a change, but have 
no belief in individual action. Our own 
hope lies in a recognition on the part 
of individuals that conformity with the 
present system and the keeping of self- 
respect are incompatible—in other words, 
education will force them into a path 
they at present view with fear. 

To return to Mr. Withers’s book, of 
which so far we have only indicated the 
subject dealt with in the first chapter. 
The rest of the all too short volume 
is well worth perusal. In it he gives 
an excellent explanation of our present 
financial system. It will certainly not be 
his fault if the public goes on worshipping 
the outward symbol—gold—rather than 
the real substance of our wealth—industry. 
Much of what he says is an indictment— 
unintentional for the most part, we fear— 
of those responsible for national finance. 
He asserts that those who save do so by 
going without things. He might at least 
have alluded to exceptions which probe 
the rule—those who find it very difficult, 
almost impossible in fact, to spend the 
whole of their income, in spite of the 
grossest extravagance. He is also, in our 
opinion, too tender towards financiers in 
general, for whom, he surmises, he may 
have a weakness. We may grant that 
many of them do not spend their leisure 
ill, but undoubtedly they are responsible 
for the lack of leisure of others. We are 
not so convinced of their necessity as he 
is. However, we are quite at one with 
Mr. Withers in hoping that the war may 
make all of us realize that wealth, like 
fruit, is good if properly consumed, but 
that if its abundance leads to gorging 
or hoarding, it has unhealthy results. 


THE GREATEST OF DICTIONARIES. 


WHEN Browning decided to adopt litera- 
ture as a profession, he qualified him- 
self for it by studying Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary from one end to the other. He 
had in the course of his perusal, we do not 
doubt, amusement as well as instruction, 
and any dictionary is good reading to a 
man like Browning, dowered with the 
eager and lively mind which sees notable 
things everywhere. We do not fancy 
that many of our latter-day writers of 
prose or verse have gone through a 
similar form of initiation into English. 
Indeed, we have occasionally the distress- 
ing spectacle of an admired author relying 
on his own sense of language, and making 
a fool of himself. Mr. Pecksniff 

“was in the frequent habit of using any 
word that occurrec to him as having a good 
sound, and rounding a sentence well, without 
much care of its meaning.” 

Mr. Pecksniff has many followers to-day 
who have the less excuse for their loose 
English because they have the best 
possible guide to help them, the ‘ New 
English Dictionary.’ We regret to con- 
clude, after some years of experience, that 
it is too seldom consulted and too little 
known. Yet it has been coming out 
steadily year by year since June, 1884, 
and when its first great editor died last 
July he could fairly call himself within 
sight of the end. He left the section 
before us which ends T well advanced, 
while Mr. Onions, in another recently pub- 
lished, bas carried S as far as “ Sullen.”’ 

No single reviewer can expect to add 
much to the marvellous stores of the 
Dictionary, nor is it easy to give a proper 
idea of the learning and the exquisite care 
in analysis which distinguish every section 
of it. A casual glance, however, at any 
word in common use will show what skill 
and patience can do in defining and record- 
ing the English language. In the S 
section the account of “‘subtle” and its 
derivatives illustrates in itself the “ keen 
perception of fine distinctions or nice 
points *’ which is a main meaning of this 
group of words. ‘‘ Such” and “ Suck ”’ 
show how much can be done by the 
analysis of a mass of material concerning 
familiar words, while ‘‘ Suceeed ”’ occupies 
over a page of close type. 

We note some of the many things that 
have interested us in a careful survey, 
and express once more our admiration of 
the rich supply of illustrations which the 
Dictionary offers. Long study or lucky 
chance may enable one to suggest addi- 
tions here and there ; but even these may 
have already been considered and rejected 
by the editorial staff. The matter supplied 
is often so complete that it shows up a 
word as if it were a human being, begin- 
ning, perhaps, with a good lineage, 
confining itself in maturity to the select, 
and only in later years sinking to bad 





A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles.—Subterraneously-Sullen. By 
C. T. Onions. Turndun-Tzirid. By Sir 





James A.H. Murray. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 28. 6d. each net.) 
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company and the vagueness of purpose 
that goes with it. 

“ Subtilist ” is a hybrid in its form, and 
has been little used. However, in the 
form “ subtlist ’’ Mr. Hardy has it in ‘ The 
Woodlanders.’ In noting the sneering 
sense commonly attached to “‘ suburban ”’ 
the Dictionary wisely lends no support 
to an idea which has little justification. 
People who live in the centre of London 
are not necessarily nearer the centre of 
good taste and manners because their 
houses are more expensive. ‘ Subway,”’ 
used of an underground railway, shows 
the Dictionary’s knowledge of the United 
States. ‘“‘Succedaneum ” is an impressive 
word for a ‘substitute,’ which Dickens 
has attached to the waistband of a “ pair 
of dreadnought pilot-trousers.”’ ‘‘ Success- 
ful’’ of persons bears the definition, “‘ esp. 
(in recent use), that attains to wealth or 
position, that ‘ gets on.’”’ Words reflect 
ideals. ‘‘ Succour ”’ originally had a final s, 
as representing Latin succursus, and conse- 
quently was taken to be a plural and 
produced a new singular. ‘ Hudibras’ is 
quoted for “succumb”; but the Dic- 
tionary does not condescend to the use of 
the word which would occur first, we 
think, to most people, Pitti-Sing’s remark 
to Katisha in ‘The Mikado, “I think 
you had better succumb.” “ Suck ”’ (dis- 
appointment) exhibits the Dictionary’s 
inclusion of slang, but no quotation is 
supplied from the literature of the English 
private school where the word used to 
flourish, and those given speak of “ suck- 
in.” When a boy is sent on a fool’s errand, 
is not he taunted with a ‘“ horrid suck’’? 
A “suet face” does not appear before 
1897; but surely somebody used so 
effective a phrase earlier. “ Suffer’? and 
its derivatives, with special references to 
the trials of the Quakers, are admirably 
exhibited ; and we notice that our own 
columns supply a modern example (1907) 
of the word ‘‘ sufflaminate,”’ familiar in its 
Latin form because it figures in Ben 
Jonson’s criticism of Shakespeare’s 
manners. 

The Dictionary is not always fair to 
poetry, and any man of letters will be sur- 
prised at the omission under “ Sufi.” If 
this word is known at all in current Eng- 
lish, the acquaintance is due to Edward 
FitzGerald. ‘“‘ Let the Sufi flout,” says 
the first edition of Omar Khayyam, 
stanza Iv.; and stanza Ixxxvii. in the 
third and fourth editions of the same 
poem reads alike, 

_ one of the loquacious Lot— 
I think a Sufi pipkin—waxing hot. 
We do not suggest that the ordinary 
cultivated person can speak with confi- 
dence on Omar and the Sufi creed; but 
certainly one of the quotations we have 
just mentioned should have been included, 
for they are by this time familiar English. 

“‘ Sugar” in pronunciation and phono- 
logical history presents some points which 
remain obscure, though the reader will find 
the evidence carefully set out. ‘‘ Sugges- 
tress’ appears as a ‘ nonce-word” in De 
Quincey’s majestic pbrase “‘ the mother 
of lunacies and the suggestress of suicides.”’ 
We are not sure that we are pleased with 





the contributor who, in our own columns, 
wrote in 1893 of a character who, “‘ after 
behaving like a cad, suicides ‘ beautifully.’”’ 
At that date, however, English was not so 
slipshod as it commonly is now, and the 
lapse may have been inspired by the book 
criticized. 


With the section ending T we get a 
Preface to the whole letter, which tells us 
that the Dictionary under this beading 
includes 27,514 entries, and no fewer than 
108,926 quotations. The resorting and 
arrangement of the materials collected 
have been going on since 1881, and sub- 
stantial work bas been done in this way 
by eight scholars for considerable periods, 
apart from the specialists who have given 
assistance in their own departments 

In this last section alone there are over 
8,000 quotations, and more than twice as 
many words as any previous dictionary 
has recorded. It includes the familiar 
numerals “twelve,” “‘twenty,” and ‘‘ two,” 
with their various derivatives. ‘ Twain” 
was originally the masculine of “ two,” 
but the latter has generally ousted the 
former, which has become poetical and 
archaic, and is, as the Dictionary remarks, 
useful for rhyming. The name of Mark 
Twain was derived from a real usage 
which might have been included. A river 
pilot in Mark Twain’s book ‘ Life on the 
Mississippi ’ (1877) explains his operations 
thus in chap. vii. :— 

“Started out from the false point— 

mark twain—raised the second reef abreast 
the big snag in the bend, and had quarter 
less twain.” 
These are references to the heaving of the 
lead for the depth of water in the ever- 
changing Mississippi, and Mark Twain stole 
his pen-name from a defunct pilot who 
used to print professional notes in a New 
Orleans paper. ‘“ Twain,” with the last 
letter dropped, is used in Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queen ’ (“‘ rent her tender heart in tway ”’), 
and survives in the orchis “ twayblade,” 
now showing its pair of broad leaves in the 
meadows. The opening word of the 
section, ‘‘ turndun,”’ a bull-roarer, is native 
Australian in origin, and has come into 
the language through the modern study 
of anthropology. ‘‘ Turning-point ”’ is also 
apparently quite modern and does not 
occur before 1851. The turquoise, the 
“Turkish stone,” has now got a French 
form, but in earlier English was “ tur- 
keis,”’ which Tennyson reproduces in 
‘Geraint and Enid’ as “ turkis.” 

“ Twattle ’’ has been superseded by 
** twaddle,”’ and the familiar “‘ tweed ”’ is 
described as “‘ a trade name originating in 
an accidental misreading of tweel.”” Such 
mistakes seem odd, but a similar one has 
been supposed in the common word 
“ a - 

The “‘ tweeny,”’ who assists both cook 
and housemaid, is first recorded in Notes 
and Queries for 1888. ‘* Twist ’’ (noun and 
verb) offers a good deal of interest, and we 
are pleased to see the  cricketer’s 
“twisters ’’ recorded out of Calverley. 
“Tyee” and “tykhana” are instances 
of the foreign words which the Dictionary 
gathers into its all-embracing treasury. 








The “‘ typewriter ’’ machine is first quoted 
in 1875, and the “ typewriter ”’ girl first in 
an American advertisement of 1884. 
“* Typhoon ”’ includes two different words, 
one Persian and Arabic, the other Chinese. 
Here the quotations, though ample so far 
as prose is concerned, include none in 
verse for the Arabic word. So we may 
add from Byron’s ‘Don Juan,’ canto 
v. 136, 
A vulgar tempest turn to a typhoon 
To match a common fury with her rage. 

Similarly we should add to ‘“ Tyrian ” 
the “‘ budded Tyrian ”’ flowers of Keats’s 
‘Ode to Psyche,’ and the “ grave Tyrian 
trader ” who adorns the end of Arnold’s 
‘Scholar-Gipsy.’ The Oxford poet and 
essayist is losing ground, we believe, in 
some quarters ; but his English is of the 
— in his elegies, and perhaps we shall 

n 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope 
from the ever - delightful poem just 
mentioned when the Dictionary is ready 


with U. 








MONSIGNOR BENSON. 


A BOOK about a celibate, but not a book 
without a heroine—this is one of the 
many amusing and contradictory things 
we encounter in this full biography of 
Monsignor Benson. That the heroine 
is his own mother, and that, moreover, 
she is of the class most of all disdained 
by De Quincey—bishops’ wives—adds to 
the pleasure of the reader’s recognition of 
her. When her son—the son who had taken 
orders, and who was counted upon as 
the special companion of his father’s 
old age—joined the Roman Church, there 
came a testing-time for more than one 
character. And this was how Mrs. Benson 
bore the test—a tolerably severe one. 
‘*You know,” she writes to him before- 
hand, “how strongly I have felt with 
you that none but the great issues should 
be considered.” The personal issue, she 
says with a rare instinct of proportion, must 
stand aside; she will not let her grief 
at his going be a plea for his remaining. 
She wants only to be sure that his know- 
ledge and judgment equal his admitted 
“utter sincerity of heart.’’ Later she 
begs that he will let her know, if possible, 
before the move has been made, “* so that 
my heart—our hearts—may be specially 
with you.” Yet again she says: ‘‘ Only 
keep us posted in every possible detail, 
so dear to our hearts.” After the event 
the tone did not vary :— 

** We know you are still ours, and nothing 
will ever shake that fundamental blessed 
reality of love. For the rest, you are now 
where you deeply feel God has led you. We 
trust you to Him in utter love and boundless 
hope. Only let us in always, wherever you 
rightly can ; be as you have always been.” 

Of the strange, new circle of friends and 
formularies he was entering she says, 
“OQ Hugh, you must give them all to 





The Life of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson. 
By C. C. Martindale, 8.J. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co., 18s. net.) 
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me”; and, before bis ordination in Rome, 
she writes: “If it could only have been 
with us, well. If it must be in another 
regiment, well still, if God be better 
served so.” 

One of the minor surprises of the book, 
and avery agreeable one, is to find the 
same lady writing to Hugh, in after years, 
when he was in the midst of the hated 
bustle, but excellent business, of an 
American tour :— 

“ Now I feel that I do know rather more 

than I like with regard to engagements. 
Lor! Are they immortal out there ?—having 
to live without resting and talk without 
thinking—preaching without a moment to 
pray in. And again I say, Lor!” 
The unwonted word, learned, or never un- 
learned, in Lambeth, recurs in her other 
letters, and is not without its counterpart 
in the vocabulary, and even in the 
character, of her son. 

The new tolerances on the one side 
which this book inaugurates are attended 
by equally engaging new candours on the 
other. Benson has been well seconded by 
his able biographer in those simplicities 
and directnesses of judgment which his 
rather artificial position as a Roman priest, 
who was also the son of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, did not disturb, any more 
than his stammer interfered with the 
expression of his multiplied enthusiasms. 
The neophyte’s heart sank at the prospect 
of his residence in Rome. He hated the 
seminary life there, for it was to him, 
with his amazing activities, a life of 
dawdling. He did not take to his new 
fellows easily—the Whites were more to 
his mind than the Blacks in the Eternal 
City. Two things he thought self-evident 
—that the Rock of Peter was the only 
sure foundation, but that many of the 
people upon it were “ hopeless ’’—he had 
to italicize. In bis novels his priests are 
very ordinary representatives of a class 
that is called upon by the popular imagina- 
tion to be extraordinary. For this ex- 
perience in life, especially at the first 
encounter, he took to himself the charac- 
teristic comfort that it hardly matters 
if a man with something great to offer is 
himself “ stupid.”” The really wretched 
thing is when the empty-handed man 
conceals his emptiness by his charm. A 
half-truth, it would seem, was sometimes 
snatched at as eagerly by Benson as the 
proverbial half-loaf might be by the man 
who lacked bread. But the easy simili- 
tude fails, inasmuch as Benson, in all 
essential sustenance, was abundantly 
filled. ‘“‘ Perfect peace,” he said in 
answer to an inquiry as to what he had 
gained by his change ; and the less senten- 
tious records are quite convincing in this 
respect. Custom softened the dislikes 
that mostly came of strangeness ; he did 
get to be able to associate devotion with 
a function; and of the clergy (whom 
earlier he ‘“loathed”) be makes the 
record that ‘““when you do get a nice 
priest he is simply nicer and broader than 
any one in the world.” 

These are, in a manner, trifles; but 
they serve to indicate a new order in 
religious biography. Not more removed 





is the verse of Paul Claudel from that 
of Moliére than is Father Martindale’s 
record from any that belongs to what 
he bimself somewhere calls “ the bygone 
world of Newman.’ The very mottoes 
of his chapters have an exhilaration. 
Francis Thompson might, indeed, be 
expected to replace Keble or Isaac 
Williams; but Francis Thompson is 
companioned in these pages, not merely 
by Browning and Stevenson, but also 
by Ralph Hodgson, Maurice Barrés, and 
Richard Middleton. These chance en- 
counters with friends are surprisingly 
refreshing, and in the text itself we find 
passages which give us a new sensation 
as readers of ecclesiastical biography—a 
new way to look at many things, to love 
them and to laugh at them. 


So it happens that the originality and 
the vitality of Hugh Benson have been 
caught and communicated. If death 
seemed to be rather an alluring adventure 
for him, life had many holds upon him. 
He loved experimenting, even in pain. 
He wrote his novels in a fever, and he 
preached in a passion. Gardening was 
an excitement to him ; he had more than a 
sportsman’s—a creator’s—rapture in the 
things he got to grow. The discovery of 
an oak floor, overladen with paint at his 
Hare Street house, ranked almost as a 
spiritual revelation. Whether it was by 
a process of levelling-up or levelling-down 
that he got his earthly and his heavenly 
things on one plane, on one plane they 
were. He liked moonstones as a layman 
—then, be sure, moonstones went into 
the structure of his chalice at Hare Street. 
Next to his own adopted people be loved 
High Churchmen best, and next to them, 
Quakers. But the familiarities of his 
daily religious intercourse with the un- 
seen, the “‘ Lord, one more cigarette,” 
of his lingering on the rough path of duty, 
marked his own temperamental revolt 
against the prig that is supposed to lurk 
in the parson. His books were really 
battles ; therefore, though a man of words, 
he was a man of actions; but it is, per- 
haps, as a man of reactions, above all, 
that he must be rightly and very usefully 
understood. 








WAR AND THE PEN. 


Tux “ Arma” of Mr. Gosse’s title might 
almost be called ‘‘ Arma Francorum, ’ so 
intimately does he expound in all except 
the last of his essays the nature and 
feeling of France as he knows her—and few 
can claim better knowledge—in relation 
to warfare. He says in his Preface that 
these essays represent the direction of his 
own thoughts under the excitement and 
anxiety of the war; but such words as 
“ causerie”” and ‘‘ passing impressions ” 
are too modest for the actualities he offers 
to his readers. What he does offer is, 
in fact—whether of set purpose or as a 





Inter Arma: being Essays written in Time 
of War. By Edmund Gosse. (Heine- 
mann, 68. net.) 





subconscious result of long experience and 
acute sympathy—a revelation, especially 
needed in these times, of all that France 
means to the world, both in her past and 
her present. Even the opening pages, that 
deal with Belgium and the Fleming 
and Walloon activity of intellect which 
greatly annoyed the Berlin professors, are 
not really a digression. France can un- 
questionably claim influence there, fof 
spirit, if not always of language. As 
Mr. Gosse points out, before 1870 Belgium 
had no great intellectual creators; but 
after that date, which marked clearly the 
trend of German thought towards con- 
quest rather than comprehension of other 
nations, great or small, Belgium found her 
true spiritual alliance, keeping the while 
her own robust and original nationality. 
She has suffered all but extinction under 
the jackboot of the Prussian ; her writers, 
except a few who have given us what 
they could under stress of anxiety and 
suffering, are dumb: ‘“‘ Who writes great 
poems when the spectres of famine and 
fire are prowling round his homestead ? ” 
But her immediate past is proof of what 
she can do under seemly conditions. 

“The man of letters,” a friend said 
to Mr. Gosse, “cuts a poor figure in 
these times.” Who can _ write for 
the pleasure of writing when the in- 
vader is less than sixty miles from Paris ? 

It was, to some extent, the same in 
1870-71. ‘“‘ Toute la vie de France se 
taisait,’’ as M. Lavisse has said. Victor 
Hugo sold, chiefly through the ambulatory 
and variegated activities of hawkers, 
100,000 copies of ‘Les Chatiments.’ 
Jules Sandeau published ‘ La Roche aux 
Mouettes.’ But Flaubert, Gautier, and 
Sully Prudhomme were bewildered rather 
than stimulated by the horrors of the 
German invasion, and—-still more per- 
nicious to literature— the Commune, 
waose destruction of the Bibliothéque 
du Roi was almost as great a crime 
as the burning of Louvain Library. Mr. 
Gosse quotes the rumour of an even worse 
crime contemplated by the Communards, 
the blowing up of Notce Dame, prevented 
(so the story goes) by Paul Verlaine, then 
Chef du Bureau de la Presse. 

Our own literature, Mr. Gosse notes, 
has not been, after all, so seriously im- 
paired. ‘‘ The Journal of Egyptian Arche- 
ology continues to enlighten us, though 
bombs may any morning be dropped 
upon Beersheba.’’ They might have been 
dropped on the Sphinx and the Pyramids 
if the Turks had had a few good aeroplanes. 
Novels come out boldly ; the Pipe Roll 
Society and The Monist flourish. Vorticists 
and other mountebanks will, Mr. Gosse 
hopes, tire of standing on their heads in 
an empty market-place. We doubt, how- 
ever, if that emptiness is an actual fact ; 
the Imagists, at least, are holding their 
heads up to a certain degree, and it 
is not so long since a distinctly Vorticist 
publication found its way to this 
office ‘‘for review.” The fact is, we 
think, that England, while insisting on 
every effort that a nation should make, 
insists on yet one other effort, the pre- 
servation (on the surface, at least) of 
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normal conditions of life. That principle 
may be condemned in certain aspects, but 
in others it is surely meritorious. 

In speaking of the unity of France 
(the subject of his second essay), Mr. 
Gosse is at pains to point out that the 
magnificent spirit now evident throughout 
the land is not a new and unexpected 
development, but a recrudescence of all 
that France really is and always has been, 
in spite of the superficial phenomena which 
have at times disconcerted the more 
puritanical or shortsighted sections or 
thinkers of other nations. Those pheno- 
mena were swept away, as a mist by a 
morning wind, at the first appearance of 
real danger. France was the sacred land, 
to be defended by all her sons and daugh- 
ters, whose exploits for such national 
defence were nothing less than ‘“ gesta Dei 
per Francos.”” Mr. Gosse gives a vivid 
picture of the calmness and resolution 
aroused in certain circles at the time of 
Agadir: these and the spirit of to-day 
are fitting pendants to the death-bed 
exaltation of the aged Guizot and his un- 
shakable belief in the revival of civiliza- 
tion, the renewal of piety and pity. Mr. 
Gosse points to two notable figures as 
protagonists in this great revival— 
Eugénie de Guérin and Charles Péguy, 
heroine and hero by now of French 
tradition, representing, moreover, French 
sentiment in its reality. 

But, for all her innate nobility, both 
of sentiment and of tradition, France has 
had to suffer; never was the casual 
phrase truer, “Il faut souffrir pour étre 
belle,” and in nothing has France suffered 
more severely than in her fairest cities— 
“in their flesh and in their spirit,” as the 
official report of the Beaux-Arts was con- 
strained to say—though, for that matter, 
Mr. Kipling has pointed out that even 
official reports are in France instinct with 
lyricism on occasion. Of the great monu- 
ments, their ruin, whole or partia!, and 
their escapes, we find a substantial and 
vivid account, and Mr. Gosse feels strongly 
that the destruction attempted, and in 
some cases accomplished, was not hap- 
hazard. J. J. von Gérres had urged a 
hundred years ago the destruction of 
Reims, “ where Klodovig was crowned, 
where was founded the empire of the 
Franks, false brethren of the noble 
Germans.”’ The attack on Notre Dame 
at Paris on Oct. 11,1914, was, he suggests, 
‘extremely ingenious, carefully and accu- 
rately calculated, and was prevented by 
a mere accident from being horribly suc- 
cessful.”’ 

Of these and all other such atrocities 
Mr. Gosse writes with unmistakable 
fervour, ‘Surely there must come a day of 
reckoning for Germany.” Many will echo 
his hope—not that we ask for retaliation, 
still less for that super-terror outlined by 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, the reconstruction 
(or Apokolokuntosis) of these monuments 
under German auspices—let the Germans 
remain beyond the Elbe!—but we do 
think that the cost of restoration should 
figure in the list of claims for indemnity. 

A series of essays by a man of letters 
could not be complete without some com- 








parisons of poetry past and_ present. 
Consequently, we find a long and interest- 
ing account of the Napoleonic wars in 
English poetry, followed by a discussion 
on present war poetry in France. Mr. 
Gosse does real service in quoting many 
lines that will be unfamiliar to the average 
reader, such as Sir William Jones’s 
Aleaic ode—though in fact that is pre- 
Napoleonic—and Wordsworth’s anticipa- 
tions in 1803 of invasion. In the latter is 
confirmation of what Mr. Gosse says as to 
Wordsworth and the “ poetic diction ” 
which he would not abandon in spite of 
himself : “‘ Clap, infants, clap your hands,” 
is very nearly as bad as the lines on the 
hero of Minden who 


Vaults o’er the plain, and in the tangled wood 
Lo! dead Eliza, weltering in her blood. 


‘War Poetry in France’ is notable for 
its appreciation of Dérouléde’s “* angry 
lyricism,” and the more effective im- 
provisations of M. Botrel, the “ petit 
sergent de Dérouléde,” whom Mr. Gosse 
calls the “ officially gazetted poet to the 
armies of France,” and who has shown 
not the least side of his genius in the song 
he composed in honour of the English on 
their appearance at La Ferté-Milon :— 

Dés l’premier jour de guerre 
La loyale Angleterre 
Envoyait aux combats 

Ses plus vaillants soldats, 
Conduits par French-le-brave, 
Toujours correct et grave. 
Ah! qu’ils ont donc bon air, 
Les guerriers d’Kitchener ! 
Voila les ‘ Kakis,’ 

Qui nous ont conquis, 

Tant ils sont exquis 

(Aoh! Yés! Very well!) 
Lorsque, bravement, 
Flegmatiquement, 

Ils cogn’nt sur )’All’mand : 
Aoh! Yés! Very well! 


Here M. Botrel realizes something of 
the language appropriate to English war 
poetry, so much so that we trust he is 
now making a study of such English 
regimental songs as 


We are Fred Karno’s Army, 
Fred Karno’s men, you see, 
We cannot fight, we cannot shoot, 
What blinkin’ use are we? 
And when we march into Berlin 
The Kaiser ’e will cry, 
“Hoch! Hoch! Mein Gott! They’re a 
b—y fine lot, 
Fred Karno’s Infantry.” 


Apropos of such naive paradox “as 
satisfies the heroic aspirations of the 
British Army, Mr. Gosse discusses the 
interesting satire of Barbier on England 
as he saw her in the thirties. Barbier, it is 
true, visited England at a peculiarly bad 
moment in her career, sunk in the dregs 
of injustice and apathy from which she 
has emerged but slowly in spasms of 
reproachful self-consciousness. She cer- 
tainly merited almost all that he and 
others said of her; but it is well for 
England that France, so acute a judge of 
her defects, is now applying the same 
keenness of judgment to her merits. 











A 
$$ 


FICTION. 
—o— 


Julius LeVellon: an 
Alg rnon Blackwood. 


6s.) 


THE vitality due to the creation of at least 
one live and attractive cha acter is to be 
found in this story of reincarnated souls 
attempting to expiate an error done in 
some planet nearer the sun than ours. 
Having a very remarkable faculty for 
suggesting, if not actually revealing, the 
spiritual nature of wind, fire, and vegeta- 
tion, Mr. Blackwood succeeds in conveying 
his reader, as it were, to the edge of the 
world of human in‘elligence, and in pro- 
ducing a feeling that, though the obstacle 
is opaque which separates him from further 
knowledge, it is thin and tremulous. 


Episode. By 
(Cassell & Co,, 


Mr. Blackwood’s work is, therefore, 
sufficiently rare in romantic quality to 
have a value not possessed by more 
successful art based on a conception of 
life in which the human being’s sexual 
love and general effect from a “* practical ” 
person’s standpoint are of such import- 
ance that everything else is no more than 
part of the scenery surrounding him. 


Mr. Blackwood’s story is told in the 
first person by the friend and coadjutor 
of the title-character. He describes, with 
a vividness which sometimes enthrals the 
reader, the schooldays in which he and 
Julius resumed the intimacy of a 
previous existence and played the 
** memory game,”’ which occasionally over- 
laid the present in spreading the remote 
past before their eyes. Later he takes 
us to a dissecting-room in Edinburgh, 
where a necromantic experiment fails to 
accomplish the not very intelligible 
‘‘ restitution ”’ which is the purpose of 
Julius’s self-sacrificing life. He presents 
us with an ironic image of the heroine 
working as a parlourmaid in the dwelling 
of a savant who possesses the mummy of 
one of her discarded bodies among his 
curios. Finally we witness in a chalet 
in the Jura Mountains the culmination 
of a drama in which the powers of fire 
and wind, souls crowding towards a preg- 
nant woman, and loves conflicting in 
sublime unselfishness, conspire to excite 
the most hardened and placid of readers. 


While one can scarcely call the story 
convincing, its intensity keeps it alive 
even when reason rebels against it. If 
there be justification for the term ‘‘ prose- 
poetry,” Mr. Blackwood’s writing provides 
it: by the magic of words and images 
he takes the reader into moods and places 
where the petty cannot rule. 


With regard to his characters we par- 
ticularly praise the charm of his portrait 
of Mrs. LeVallon, in whom two loves 
are beautifully harmonized. A minor 
character who stimulates one’s imagina- 
tion is a peasant of doglike fidelity 
befitting a St. Bernard raised to the 
human status. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 
—_>—- 


A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks those works in the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 





GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAZDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


British Museum. CATALOGUE OF BOOKS PRINTED IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY NOW IN THE British Museum: part 4, ITALY: 
Subiaco and Rome [with introduction by Alfred W. Pollard]. 
British Museum, 1916. 14 by 104 in. 171 pp. 13 pls. boards, 
18/ n. 016.093 

The text has been prepared in collaboration by Mr. Pollard, Dr. 

Henry Thomas, Mr. A. J. K. Esdaile, and Mr. J. V. Scholderer, the 

whole being supervised by Mr. Pollard. 


*The Cumulative Book Index. [United States Catalogue: suppt.] 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1915. Compiled by Marion E. Potter, 
Emma L. Teich, Louise D. Teich. White Plains, New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1916. 10 in. 855 pp., sub. $6 015.73 


*Faxon (Frederick W.), ed. ANNUAL MaGazIng SusJrEct-INDEX, 
1915 ; including as part 2 the Dramatic Index, 1915. Boston 
Book Co., 1916. 94 in. 668 pp., $7 050 

A subject-index to a selected list of American and English periodi- 
cals and society publications. The ‘Dramatic Index’ includes 
articles and illustrations concerning the stage and its players in 

American and English periodicals ; also books on the drama and 

texts of plays published during 1915. 


Hardy (Thomas). 

Danielson (Henry), THE First EpITions OF THE WRITINGS OF 
THomas Harpy AND THEIR VALUE: a bibliographical handbook 
for collectors, booksellers, librarians, and others. Allen & 
Unwin [1916]. 7} in. 40 pp., 2/6 n. 012.8239 

The bibliography is arranged alphabetically, with descriptive notes, 

quotations from American and English book-auction records, &c. 


Huth (Henry). CaTALOGUE OF THE Famous LIBRARY COLLECTED 

By Henry HvuTH, AND SINCE MAINTAINED BY HIS SON, ALFRED 

H. Huta: THE PRINTED Books AND ILLUMINATED MSS., 

5th portion. Sotheby, 1916. 10 in. 166 pp. il., 2/6 018 
These books are to be sold at Sotheby’s, p+ 4-7, 1916. 


India Office Library. CaTaLocue or Manuscripts In EvROPEAN 
LANGUAGES BELONGING TO THE LIBRARY OF THE INDIA OFFICE : 
vol. 1, THE MACKENZIE COLLECTIONS: part 1, THE 1822 
COLLECTION AND THE PRIVATE COLLECTION ; by C. O. Blegden. 
Milford, 1916. 10 in. 334 pp. index, 10/6 n. 016.992 

These two collections of MSS. made by Col. Colin Mackenzie, 
Surveyor-General for India during 1815-21, deal for the most part 
with Java and the Dutch East Indies. Mr. Blagden’s introduction, 
discussing the formation and importance of these MSS., is followed 
by part of an article from The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. 1, 1834, in which Mackenzie sets forth the results of his in- 
vestigations into the geography, history, antiquities, and literature 
of Java during 1811-13. 


India Office Library. CaTaLocue or MANUSCRIPTS IN EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES BELONGING TO THE LIBRARY OF THE INDIA OFFICE : 
vol. 2, part 1, THE ORME COLLECTION ; by 8. C. Hill. Milford, 
1916. 10 in. 456 pp. index, 12/6 n. 016.954 

Mr. Hill's introduction describes the circumstances in which this 
collection was formed by Robert Orme for the preparation of his 

‘History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in 

Indostan from the Year 1745.’ 


Rye (Walter). AN APPENDIX TO RyYe’s INDEX TO-NoRFOLK Topo- 
GRAPHY (Rye’s Norfolk Hand Lists, 2nd series, No. 1). Norwich, 
Roberts, 1916. 8} in. 35 pp. issued to subscribers only. 

015.426] 


*Sheppard (T.). YoORKSHIRE’s CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE; with a 
Bibliography of Natural History publications. A. Brown & 
Sons, 1916. 84 in. 240 pp. index, il., 5/ n. 016.5 

This volume is almost wholly bibliographical], and represents an 
immense amount of work. In the first section Yorkshire publications 
are arranged topographically. These are followed by lists of existing 
and extinct Yorkshire scientific magazines, County and Riding 

Societies, and local general magazines. Other sections are devoted 

to Genera] Natural History Journals, and General Archeological and 

Antiquarian Publications. 





*Turner (Cuthbert H.), ed. Earty Worcester MSS. : fragments of 
four books and a charter of the eighth century belonging to 
Worcester Cathedral, photographically reproduced; with 
transcriptions, introductions, and appendixes. Clarendon Press, 
1916. 13 in. 77 pp. 31 facsimiles, 38/ n. 091 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Bjerregaard (C. H. A.). Surism: Omar Khayyam and E[dward] 
FitzGerald. Sufi Publishing Society, 1915. 9 in. 48 pp., 2/6 n. 
181.5 


An interpretation for Western readers of the Sufic mysticism of 
Omar Khayyam. It is a recast, with many additions, of a previous 
work, ‘A Sufi Interpretation of Omar Khayyam and FitzGerald.’ 
It is a pity there are no head-lines to the pages or paragraphs, and 
an index is badly wanted. The author gives his photograph as a 
frontispiece. 


Boutroux (Emile). PxitosopHy anp War; authorized tr. by Fred 
Rothwell. Constable, 1916. 74 in. 224 pp., 4/6 n. 172.4 
This is largely a contrast between German and French thought. 
M. Boutroux contends that the prevailing ideas of Germany may 
legitimately be deduced from the abstract principles laid down by 
Kant, Hegel, Goethe, and other great German thinkers, even 
though they did not hold with such ideas themselves. 


Burroughs (John). THe BreatH or Lire. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1915. 74 in. 306 pp. por. index, 5/ n. 104 
The aged disciple of Thoreau in these studies is seen meditating on 
what Tyndall called “‘ the mystery and the miracle of vitality.” 
He is repelled by any explanation of the phenomena of life that 
savours of the laboratory or of the theological point of view. He is 
content with ‘the thought of some unknown and doubtless 
unknowable tendency or power in the elements themselves—a kind 
of universal mind pervading living matter and the reason of its 
living, through which the whole drama of evolution is brought 
about.” 


*Clutton-Brock (Arthur). THE ULtimaTe Beier. Constable, 1916. 
7} in. 107 pp., 2/6 n. 107 

An illuminating little book for parents and teachers. Mr. Clutton- 
Brock attacks the English educational system for its failure to 
give children a true and coherent philosophy, and sets forth in 
simple language certain beliefs about the nature of God, man, and 
the universe, which, he contends, “ children ought to be taught so 
that their minds may be protected against sophistries old and new.” 


Martin (Hugh), ed. THe Ministry OF RECONCILIATION ; CHRISTIAN 

PacIFIcIsM : its grounds and implications ; by F. W. Armstrong, 

C. J. Cadoux, Richard Roberts, William Evans Darby, Carl 

Heath, Herbert William Horwill, William Edwin Orchard, 

H. T. Hodgkin, and W. Fearon Halliday. Headley Bros. [1916]. 

74 in. 162 pp. appendixes, indexes, 2/ n. 172.4 

The contributors to this book “ believe that war is indefensible 

from the Christian standpoint,’ and for the use of “‘ study circles” 

set forth the reasons for their belief that Christians who actively 
support the war are wrong. 


Middleton (Jessie Adelaide). THe Wurre Guost Book. Cassell 
[1916]. 7} in. 299 pp. il., 5/ n. 133.1 
This book, which mixes up old and modern stories and includes a 
serial tale with obvious trimmings, would have been much better if 
the various writers had a sense of style, and if the author had 
arranged her matter with more care. She does not pretend to “ deep 
scientific knowledge.” The photographs of spirits are not always 
convincing as pictures, and the book as a whole is nothing like so 
thrilling as the ghost stories we have heard from good talkers— 
Joseph Knight, for instance. 


*Patrick (George Thomas White). THe PsycHoLocy or RELAxaTION. 

Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 74 in. 290 pp.,5/n. 131 

A scientific study, by an American professor, of play, laughter, 

profanity, alcohol, and war, from the psychological and psychogenetic 

standpoint, the aim being to discover the results to the individual 
and on society of excessive work and insufficient relaxation. 


Payne (George Henry). THe Curtp In Human Progress ; with a 

foreword by A. Jacobi. New York, Putnam, 1916. 8} in. 

419 pp. 40 il. pors. appendixes, bibliog. index, 10/6 n. 179.2 

A history of the position of the child in human society, especially 

of the recognition of the rights of children and the protection accorded 

them, or the reverse—e.g., exposure and infanticide—from the 
earliest times to the present, and in all countries. 


Ranzoli (C.). DizioNaRIo DI ScIENZE FILOSOFICHE; 2nd edn., 

aumentata e corretta (Manuali Hoepli). Milan, Hoepli, 1916. 

7 in. 1259 pp., 12 lire 50. : - 103 

An encyclopedic dictionary, giving etymologies, definitions, and 

analytical, historical, and critical accounts of each term, with 
references to authorities. 
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CONSCIENCE AND CHRIST: six lectures on 

Christian ethics. Duckworth [1916]. 7} in. 326 pp. appendixes, 

5/ n. 171.6 

These were delivered as the Haskell Lectures in the Theological 

Semin of Oberlin College, Ohio, in 1913, and deal with the problem 

of the relation between the authority of a man’s conscience and the 
authority of Christ’s ethical teaching. 


Temple (William). Prato AND CHRISTIANITY: 
Macmillan, 1916. 7} in. 102 pp., 2/ n. 184.1 
Three lectures, entitled ‘General Philosophy,’ ‘Ethics and 
Politics, and ‘ Plato and Christianity,’ which were delivered at 
Oxford during the Extension Summer Meeting, 1915. 


Rashdall (Hastings). 


three lectures. 


200 RELIGION. 


*Barnes (W. Emery). A Companion To Brsxicat StupiEs : beinga 
revised and rewritten edition of ‘The Cambridge Companion to 
the Bible. Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 9 in. 688 pp. 
il. maps, indexes, glossary, concordance, 15/ n. 220.2 

The older work, published in 1893, has been thoroughly recast and 
corrected in the light of modern research. 

Batley (Rev. James Yorke). THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN THE 
Op TESTAMENT. Cambridge, Deighton & Bell (Bell), 1916. 
74 in. 204 pp., 2/6 n. 220.8 


The Book of the Old Edinburgh Club; 7th vol. Edinburgh, Old 
Edinburgh Club, 1914. 10 in. 104+ 221 pp. facsimiles, appen- 
dixes. 271.4 

This volume, issued to members in April of the present year, 
contains ‘ The Holyrood Ordinale : a Scottish Version of a Directory 
of English Augustinian Canons, with Manual and Other Liturgical 

Forms,’ transcribed and edited by Mr. Francis C. Eeles, who con- 

tributes a comprehensive introduction to the text. 


Buss (Arthur Herbert), THe Reat Ossect or Lire. Elliot Stock, 
1916. 7} in. 223 pp. appendixes, bibliog. 3/ n. 248 
This book has been suggested by a study of the writings of the 
late Archdeacon Wilberforce, and includes over fifty pages of extracts 
from his works and numerous quotations from other writers. Mr. 
Buss’s purpose is to show how Christianity solves the problem of 
life and emphasizes the brotherhood of man. 


Chambers (Rev. Arthur), Our SELF AFTER DEATH: can we, in the 
light of Christ and His teaching, know more on this subject than 
is commonly expressed in Christian belief ? Charles Taylor 
[1916]. 74 in. 182 pp. paper, 1/ n. 237 

*Concerning Prayer : its nature, its difficulties, and its value ; by the 
author of ‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia’ and others. Macmillan, 
1916. 9 in. 617 pp. indexes, 7/6 n. 231 

Fourteen essays by Canon Burnett H. Streeter, the Revs. W. F. 

Lofthouse and Hesrold Anson, Prof. Rufus M. Jones, the author 
of ‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia, Mr. Edwyn Bevan, the Revs. Leonard 
Hodgson, C. H. 8. Matthews, and N. Micklem, and Messrs. A. C. 
Turner and R. G. Collingwood —‘‘a lady, three laymen, two 
parish clergymen, two clerical dons (all Anglicans), a Wesleyan 
theological tutor, a Congregational minister, and an American 
professor belonging to the Society of Friends.’ Thus the work 
is the outcome of a corporate effort, and in fact of a series of 
conferences. The writers feel that the conclusion of peace will 
leave Europe face to face with problems that will test the reality 
of our religious convictions. The duty of the Churches in view 
of a possible “‘ Moral and Religious Revival”’ is to “ prepare the way 
of the Lord,” to recall men to “ the realization of God’s love and 
power which is the essence of true Prayer.” 


Crafer (Rev. Thomas Wilfrid), A PropHet’s VISIONS AND THE War: 
a message of repentance and hope based on Zechariah i.-viii. 
and linked with the National Mission. Skeffington, 1916. 7} in. 
95 pp., 2/ n. 252.6 

Six addresses, interpreting the message of an Old Testament 
prophet, which is, in the writer’s opinion, “‘of spiritual stimulus amid 
the needs of to-day.” 


*Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1916-17: being a statistical book 
of reference for facts relating to the clergy and the Church. 
Field & Queen (Horace Cox), Lid., 1916. 10 in. 2103 pp. 
diag. maps, index, 20/ 283 

Includes information respecting the American clergy also. 

Daily Musings for the Bereaved, being words of comfort for those in 

sorrow. Grafton, 1916. 54 in. 378 pp. indexes, 1/6 n. 242 
A devotional book containing four or five extracts from poets, 
prose-writers, and the Bible, for each day of the year. 


*Dean (Joseph). THe New Testament: vol.1, St. MaTTHew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke; part 2, THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
St. Mark (The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures). 
Longmans, 1916. 8} in. 84 pp. appendix, paper, 1/n. 226.3 

Contains introduction, summary, translation, and notes. 
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Dodson (Canon Thomas Hatheway). THe Book or Jonan: a stud 
of Biblical purpose and method. S.P.C.K., 1916. 64 in, 
84 pp., 1/ n. 224.92 
An elementary study of the author and hero and his story. 
*Drake (Maurice and Wilfred). Sarvrsanp THEIR EMBLEMS ; with a 
foreword by Aymer Vallance. Laurie, 1916. 14 in. 248 pp, 
col. il., 42/ n. 246 
The body of this handsome volume consists of an alphabetics] 
list of between 4,000 and 5,000 saints, each being followed by his 
date and emblems, with a note where these are represented. The 
twelve plates are from photographs and drawings by Mr. Wilfred 
Drake, from stained-glass windows, rood-screens, or cartoons. There 
are also tour appendixes, devoted to Petriarchs and Prophets, 
Sibyls, and Patron Saints. 
Flack (W. T.). CHRIsT OUR ARIADNE; OR, “ WHat I sarp 70 org 
Sotpiers.” Cambridge, Deighton & Bell, 1916. 74 in. 90 pp., 
1/6 n. 252.6 
Mr. Flack is Chaplain to the 16th Division, and arranges his 
material for addresses to soldiers as if he were sorting out munitions, 
under the heads of ‘Dynamic,’ ‘ Prismatic,’ ‘ Energetic,’ and 
‘ Militarism True and False.’ The title was suggested by the classic 
localities where our troops were fighting. 
The Gospel Drama: its symbolism and interpretation; by John 
Mysticus. C. W. Daniel, 1916. 7} in. 171 pp. diag., 5/ n. 
939 


The writer takes all the chief incidents in the life of Christ, and 
laboriously interprets them according to what he conceives to be 
their symbolic significance or ‘“‘ under-meaning.’’ The book is 
illustrated with curious diagrams explaining the Incarnation, the 
Cycle of Life, Regeneration, &c. 

Hodgkin (Henry T.). THE Missionary Sprrit AND THE PRESENT 
Opportunity (Swarthmore Lecture). Headley Bros., for the 
Woodbrooke Extension Committee, 1916. 8 in. 104 pp., 1/ n. 

289.6 

The Swarthmore Lectureship was established in 1907, in memory 
of the home of Margaret Fox, to set forth the aims and fundamental 
principles of the Society of Friends. 


Lacey (Rev. Thomas Alexander), Nature AND GOD DISCUSSED IN 
LETTERS TO A QUESTIONER. S.P.C.K., 1916. 64 in. 77 pp., 
1/n. 239.7 

A series of letters on the power of God in the universe, written to 
some one beset with not irrational doubts at the present time. 

McDougall (Alan G.), ed. Pancre Lineua: Breviary hymns of old 
uses; with an English rendering by A. G. McDougall and an 
introduction by Adrian Fortescue. Burns & Oates [1916]. 
84 in. 39+ 83 pp. boards, 5/ n. 245 

A collection of beautiful hymns from various ancient and medieval 

Breviaries. The renderings are passable, but, being for the most part 

in rhymed metre, are not too exact. Mr. Fortescue’s introduction 

supplies a brief history of Catholic hymns down to the third 
period, after the Council of Trent, when a pitiful decline began. 

The book is finely printed by the Chiswick Press. 


Miller (Rev. Joseph). THe CauRcH YEAR OF GRACE FROM MODERN 
CONTINENTAL DIVINES: sermons for the successive seasons of 
the Church year: vol. 2, SEPTUAGESIMA, SEXAGESIMA, QUIN- 
QUAGESIMA, PassION TIME OR LENT, Easter. Elliot Stock, 
1916. 7} in. 305 pp., 3/6 n. 252 

Moulton (James Hope). From Ecyprtian RusspisH-HEAps: five 
popular lectures on the New Testament, with a sermon delivered 
at Northfield, Mass., in Aug.,1914. Kelly, 1916. 8 in. 143 pp., 
2/6 n. 225.93 

Readable lectures intended to popularize Egyptian research, 
especially where it touches New Testament language and customs. 

Renan (Ernest), Vie DE JEsus. Nelson [1916]. Cheap reprint. 
6 in. 282 pp., 1/n. 232.9 

*Ropes (James Hardy). A CriticaL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 
ON THE EpistLtE oF St. James (International Critical Com- 
mentary). Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1916. 8} in. 335 pp. 
index, 9/ n. 227.91 

The commentator proposes later to “treat the criticism and 
history of the text of James in the light of all the evidence, including 
as nearly as may be the whole body of extant minuscule Greek 
manuscripts.” His present work draws frankly on his predecessors, 
though he takes an independent line in many problems, and considers 
that ‘“‘ Hermas betrays no knowledge of James.” 

Sacher (H.), ed. ZIONISM AND THE JEWISH FuTURE; by various 
writers. Murray, 1916. 7} in. 260 pp. 2 maps, appendixes, 
index, 2/6 n. 296 

This volume was suggested by the heads of the Zionist movement, 
their project being ‘to set before English-speaking readers the 
meaning and achievement of Zionism.’’ Among the contributors 
are Dr. Ch. Weizmann, Mr. Albert M. Hyamson, Mr. Leon Simon, 
and Prof. R. Gottheil. 
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*§aeki (P. Y.). THE NESTORIAN MONUMENT IN CHINA; with an 
introductory note by Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil, and a 
preface by A. H. Sayce. S.P.C.K., 1916. 9 in. 353 pp. il. 
appendixes, bibliog. index, 10/6 n. 281.8 

The Nestorian Stone in the Pei Lin at Hsi-an Fu, with its famous 
inscription, monument of an early Christian church, is here carefully 
studied by a Japanese professor as a document on the ancient 
connexion between the Eastern and Western worlds, and the influence 
of early Christianity on Mahayana Buddhism, and through that on 
the civilization of China and Japan. Prof. Saeki suggests that the 

Chinese secret society called Chin-tau-Chiao may be descended from 

the Chinese Nestorians. The Syro-Chinese text of the inscription is 

given in an appendix. 


Sidgwick (Arthur). ScHoot Homies: second series; with an 
introduction by the Rev. James M. Wilson. Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1916. 7 in. 403 pp. pl. facsimile of MS., 3/6 n. 252.5 

Brief addresses to schoolboys on a variety of subjects, e.., 

‘Unworldliness,’ ‘ Waste,’ ‘ Public Spirit,’ ‘ Justice,’ ‘ Ease,’ and 

the like, which, without being dogmatic, maintain a high level 

of religious and ethical teaching. Mr. Sidgwick was an assistant 
master at Rugby from 1864 to 1879, and has been from early days 

a master of English. 


Slattery (Charles Lewis), THe Girt or ImMMorTALITY: a study in 
responsibility (Raymond F. West Memorial Lectures). Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 74 in. 245 pp., 5/ n. 237.2 


Velimirovic (Rev. Father Nicolai), THe ReEeticious Spirit OF THE 
Stavs : three lectures given in Lent, 1916: 1, SLav ORTHODOXY ; 

2, Stav REVOLUTIONARY CATHOLICISM; 3, THE RELIGIOUS 
SPrrit OF THE Stavs (Sermons on Subjects suggested by the War, 
3rd series). Macmillan, 1916. 8} in. 40 pp pamphlet, 1/ n. 
281.9 


*Webb (Clement C. J.). Group THEORIES OF REJIGION AND THE 
InpivipuaL. Allen & Unwin [1916]. 8 in. 208 pp. index, 
5/n. 201 

A course of lectures delivered by the author as Wilde Lecturer at 

Oxford in 1914, examining and criticizing the theories as to the 

nature of religion put forward by M. Durkheim, M. Lévy Bruhl, and 

other French scholars, in L’ Année Sociologique. 


Wilberforce (Ven. Basil). THe Purpose or Gop; with memoir by 

the Rev. Henry Mayne Young. Elliot Stock, 1916. 7} in. 

96 pp. por., 2/ n. 252 

Four sermons by the late Archdeacon of Westminster: ‘The 

Purpose of God,’ ‘ Is Christianity a Failure ?’ ‘Idols of the Mind,’ 
and ‘ The Festival of the Giving of the Holy Name.’ 


Wilberforce (Ven. Basil). See Buss (A. H.). THe Reat OsJectT oF 
LIFE. 248 


Wilson '(Rev. James Maurice). THe NATURAL AND THE SUPER- 
NATURAL IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION: two lectures to men de- 
livered in College Hall, Worcester, in December, 1915. S.P.C.K.., 
1916. 7 in. 45 pp. paper, 6d. n. 215 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


*Baumann (Arthur Anthony). Persons aNp POoLitTics OF THE 
TRANSITION. Macmillan, 1916. 9 in. 294 pp., 6/ n. 
329.942 
The former Conservative member for Peckham reprints, from the 
pages of The Edinburgh, The Fortnightly, and The Saturday Review, 
sketches of Lord Goschen, Speaker Peel, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Hartington, Mr. Labouchere, Sir E. Carson, Walter 
Bagehot, and others ; and in these, and chapters on the collapse of the 
House of Lords, the Parliament Act, ‘ Opposition or Coalition,’ &c., 
sets forth his views on what he considers the blunders and the 
debacle of the Tory party in recent years, and the policy that, he 
thinks, should be followed in the more embittered revival of the 
struggle between “ those who have and those who have not”’ after 
the war. He bids his party to beware especially of ‘‘ Guarantism,”’ 
which he describes as “‘ a political system by which the forty-four or 
forty-five million men, women, and children in the United Kingdom 
are to be guaranteed against the worry of insecurity at the expense 
of the one million men and women who pay income tax, death duties, 
and land tax.’’ The book, in short, is a frank statement of the 
individualist case against social reform. 


Besant (Mrs. Annie). INp1a: a Natron—a plea for Indian self- 
government; with a foreword by C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
(People’s Books, No, 127). Jack [1916]. 64 in. 94 pp. index, 
6d. n. 354.54 

This little book is intended as an appeal to British democracy. 

It describes the conditions and interests of India from the Indian 

point of view, summarizes the results of British rule, and puts forward 

the case for self-government. 
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*Brassey (Thomas, lst Earl). Brassey's NAavaL ANNUAL, 1916; 
conducted by Earl Brassey ; ed. by John Leyland. Clowes, 
1916. War edn. 9} in. 335 pp. il. plans, tables, index, 10/ n. 

359 
A work of reference on naval affairs generally, with a capable 

exposition of the course of the war, from both the naval and diplo- 
matic points of view. The strategy of the war is discussed, with a 
study of the blockade question, new developments of machinery, and 
aircraft. The Ship Tables, diagrams, and Ordnance Section are 
compiled to May 1. The final part includes a collection of 
official British, American, and German papers on the question of 
blockades, armed merchantmen, submarines, &c., as well as the 
official dispatches on the operations. 


Campagnac (E. T.). Convercinc Patus. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1916. 7} in. 121 pp., 2/6 n. 370 
There are five chapters on * Religious Instruction,’ ‘ Commercial 
Education,’ ‘ Standards in Taste and Morals,’ ‘The Significance of 
Rhythm in Plato’s Scheme of Education,’ and ‘Oratory and 
Virtue.’ 


Coddington (F. J. O.). THe SoLpier’s GUIDE TO OBTAINING STATE 
ASSISTANCE UNDER THE MILITARY SERVICE (Civit LIABILITIES) 
ReGuuations. Gale & Polden [1916]. 5 in. 96 pp. appendixes, 
paper, 1/ n. 351.5 

This little handbook states the circumstances in which a soldier 
may obtain State assistance, describes the procedure, and gives 
minute information on how to fill in the application form and how 
to prove the facts. 


*Cromer (Evelyn Baring, lst Earl of). Poxirican AND LITERARY 
Essays; 3rd series. Macmillan, 1916. 9 in. 342 pp. index, 
10/6 n. 320.4 

Nearly all these essays (from The Spectator, Quarterly Review, 

Nineteenth Century, and National Review) are political, and many 

often touch more or less directly on the war. The topics include 

various aspects of German affairs, the Young Turk, democracy and 
diplomacy, American neutrality, 'ohn Hay, the Memoirs of Thiers, 

Delane, &e. 


Curious Cases and Amusing Actions at Law ; including some trials of 
witches in the seventeenth century. Sweet & Maxwell, 1916. 
9 in. 241 pp., 4/6 n. 340.9 
Parti.,‘ Cases in the Birmingham Court of Requests’—‘ the only 
Court in the English Constitution conducted without a lawyer” 
—gives forty-three cases like ‘The Second-hand Wife,’ ‘ The Servant 
and his Two Masters,’ ‘ The Hundred-Tongue Club,’ and ‘ The Coat 
and Many Owners.’ Part ii., ‘ Witch Trials,’ is chiefly concerned with 
trials of the New England witches, but also deals with the trial of 
witches before Sir Matthew Hale at Bury St. Edmunds in 1664. 
Part iii. consists of a few pages with brief summaries, in legal 
phraseology, of some absurd actions. The narrative style is very 
prosy, and the reflections heavy-footed ; perhaps lawyers will find 
more comedy than we have perceived. 


Dawkins (R. M.). MoperRN GREEK IN AsIA MINOR. See 489.7 
PHILOLOGY. 398.2 


Ferree (Barr), ed. YEAR-BoOK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY, 

1916. New York, Pennsylvania Society, 1916. 9} in. 256 pp. 

il. pors. 369.1 
This is the sixteenth consecutive year-book. 


*Fordham (Montague). A SHort History or ENGLIsH RuRAL Lira 
FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON INVASION TO THE PRESENT TIME; 
with a preface by Charles Bathurst. Allen & Unwin, 1916. 
8 in. 183 pp. plan, appendix, index, 3/6 n. 323.33 

A concise study of the conditions of agricultural life and problems, 
beginning with the ancient self-governing village community, and 
proceeding through the Middle Ages to the commercial and industrial 
growth of the nineteenth century. 


*Grande (Julian). A Crrizens’ ArMy: the Swiss system; with an 

introduction by Col. Feyler Chatto & Windus, 1916. 7} in. 

179 pp. por. il., 3/6 n. 355.2 

An account, by an Anglo-Swiss journalist, of the organization of the 

Swiss army, its purpose being to show “ that it is possible to have 

an army without militarism.” The opinions ot ‘ various Swiss 

belonging to wholly different classes ’’ are interesting on the practical 
effects of the system. 


Hauser (Henri), Les M&ttrHoprs ALLEMANDES D’EXPANSION 
EconomiquE; 3me édn. Paris, Colin, 1916. 7} in. 296 pp. 
paper, 3 fr. 50. 382 

The first edition appeared in November, 1915, and contained an 
unfortunate error, on account of which the author and publishers 
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request that copies of that edition should be returned and exchanged 
for the new one, in which it is corrected. The book gives an account, 
down to the outbreak of war, of the German methods of expansion, 
by means of banks and credit, cartels and dumping, exceptional 
tariffs, and monopolization of the avenues for trade. 


*The International Military Digest Annual: a review of the current 
literature of military science for 1915 cumulated from _ the 
monthly issues of the International Military Digest. New York, 
Cumulative Digest Corporation (London, Atheneum Subject-Index 
to Periodicals), 1916. 10 in. 390 PP» monthly 12/ a year; 
quarterly and annual vols., 12/ ; monthly, quarterly, and — 
20 / 

The aim of this compilation is to give “ concise, readable, impartial, 
and informative summaries, classified, arranged, and cross-re- 
ferenced,” of current American and European military literature. 
It gives in each case the source of the abstract, so that the full text 
may be found. 


* Kerr (James). NEwsHOLME’s ScHoot Hycrene: the laws of health 

in relation to school life. Allen d& Unwin [1916]. New edn. 

74 in. 352 pp. index, 4/6 n. 371.7 
First published in 1887—now revised and rewritten. 


Krebs (Henry C.). REACHING THE CHILDREN: a book for teachers 
and parents; with introduction by Calvin N. Kendall. New 
York and Chicago, the A. S. Barnes Company [1916]. 64 in. 
133 pp. 372 

Superintendent Krebs has worked for many years with American 
teachers, and his book is “the outgrowth of experience.’ Mr. 

Kendall points out that “ the individual child is becoming more and 

more the centre of educational interest and effort,’’ and the book is 

a study of the child’s actual needs and how they can be satisfied. 


Mais (S. P. B.). A Pustic ScHoot In War-Time. Murray, 1916. 

74 in. 178 pp., 3/6 n. 379.171 

A series of sketches of Public School life before and during the 

war, several reprinted from The School Guardian. They set forth 

the writer’s educational ideals, and include ‘ The Beginning of a War 
Term,’ ‘Chapel,’ ‘ Cribbing,’ ‘A Masters’ Meeting,’ &c. 


*Melrose (C. J.). THe Data or Economics, expressly designed for 

the general reader. Mitre Press [1916]. 74 in. 404 pp. index, 

7/6 n. 330.1 

A textbook on the essentials of economics, planned on an inductive 

method, and intended chiefly for “general readers”? without 

previous knowledge of the subject. The writer’s plan is to translate 

the economic process from terms of money into terms of things, 

to give a simple explanation of the economic framework or mech- 

anism, and to marshal the points in a manner analogous to the 
inductive as opposed to the deductive method. 


Mess (H. A.). Casvuat Lasour at THE Docks (Ratan Tata Founda- 
tion, University of London). Bell, 1916. 74 in. 146 pp. bibliogr. 
index, 2/n. 331.8 

An outline of the existing system, and an account of its effects on 


the men and their families, based on personal observation. 


*Morgan (H. E.). THe Munitions oF Peace: our preparations for the 

trade war. Nisbet [1916]. 7 in. 188 pp. index, 2/6 n. 337.3 

A study of how our export trade may be developed after the war, 

with a consideration of such questions as the future of the disabled 
soldier and the position of women workers. 


Posner (Stanislaw). PoLaNp as AN INDEPENDENT Economic Unit: 
being a lecture at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales, 
Paris, Jan. 29, 1916 ; with an introduction by Sidney Webb (for 
the Polish Information Committee). Allen d& Unwin [1916]. 
84 in. 40 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 319.475 

A useful account of the material resources and the recent great 
development of Poland, of which little is known to the average 
person in the West. 


*The Problem of the Commonwealth. [With preface by L. Curtis. ] 
Macmillan, 1916. 84 in. 260 pp. pl. appendix, 1/6 n. 354.4201 
This is an independent study based on a report prepared by 

groups of men belonging to all political parties in the British Empire, 
known informally as “ Round Table Groups,’ from the name of the 
quarterly instituted by them. It deals with ‘“‘ the changes which 
must be made before a British subject in the Dominions can acquire 
self-government in the same degree as one domiciled in the British 
isles’’—in other words, with the question of independent republics 
and a worldwide commonwealth. 


Robertson (John Mackinnon). Suirrinc aFTER THE War. Cobden 

Club, 1916. 8} in. 39 pp. pamphlet, 2d. n. 337.3 

Mr. Robertson criticizes the proposed reversion to the policy of 

the Navigation Acts, showing how these hampered trade in the past 

ind kept up prices, without succeeding in their aim of diverting trade 
from Holland to England. 





Smart (William). Seconp THOUGHTS OF AN ECONOMIST; with a 


biographical sketch by Thomas Jones. Macmillan, 1916, 
8 in. 80+189 pp. bibliog., 5/ n. 331.1 
This is the last work written by the late Prof. Smart. It deals 


with questions relating to the distribution of wealth and work, the 
life of the workers, and the responsibility of the consumer and the 
employer. 


Stout (John Elbert), THe Hicu ScHoor: its function, organization, 
and administration ; with introduction by Lotus D. Coffman, 
Heath. ‘7 in. 345 pp. appendix, index, 3/6 n. 379.17 

A treatise on the American high school, under the main heads of 
function, intellectual organization, and social organization. It is 
primarily intended for students of education. The writer argues 
that “reorganization is demanded, and it should result in both 
progress and stability.” 

The Subaltern’s Handbook of Useful Information ; by the author of 
‘Rapid Training of Recruits. Gale & Polden (1916). 7 in. 
166 pp. appendixes, index, 2/6 n. 355.33 

Contains much information on army forms, military terms, 
etiquette, and the various duties of a subaltern. 


Thomas (Northcote W.). ANTHROPOLOGICAL REPORT ON SIERRA 
LEonE. See 496 PxHrILoLocy. 390 


*Treitschke (Heinrich von). Pouirics; tr. from the German by 
Blanche Dugdale and Torben de Bille ; with an introduction by 
the Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour. Constable, 1916. 9 in. 
2 vols. 44+ 1055 pp. index, 24/ n. 320 

Mr. Balfour correlates Treitschke with Bismarck as a parallel to 

Machiavelli and Cesar Borgia, the main interest of these lectures 

being, he considers, that they represent the mature thought of a 

vigorous personality who saw the wars with Denmark, Austria, and 

France create, in violation of all “‘ Liberal” principles, ‘‘that German 

Empire for which German Liberals had vainly striven.” Treitschke 

puts forward “a theory of politics entirely governed by patriotic 

passion.” This again uniformly colours his estimates of other 
peoples, who are portrayed with grotesque misunderstanding and 
complete lack of sympathy. To the same idiosyncrasy are due his 
misreading of history and egregious blunders about the French 

Revolution, Pitt’s efforts at Parliamentary reform, &c. His 

fallacious teaching culminates in his frank glorification of war. 


*Ward (Lester F.). GLImpses OF THE Cosmos : vol. 4, PERIOD 1885-93 
AGE 44-52. New York, Putnam, 1915. 9 in. 410 pp., 10/6 o 
304 


This “mental autobiography” of Dr. Lester Ward comprises 
** his minor contributions now republished, together with biographical 
and historical sketches of all his writings.’ ‘Moral and Material 
Progress Contrasted,’ ‘The Use and Abuse of Wealth,’ ‘ Asa Gray 
and Darwinism,’ ‘ Causes of Belief in Immortality,’ ‘The Course of 
Biologic Evolution,’ ‘ Neo-Darwinism and Neo-Lamarckism,’ and 
‘The Psychologic Basis of Social Economics,’ are among the longest 
papers. Others are summarized, many represented only by their 
titles. 


Wells (Herbert George). Wuat 1s Cominc? a forecast of things 
after the war. Cassell, 1916. 74 in. 295 pp., 6/ n. 304 
The chapters include ‘ Nations in Liquidation,’ ‘How Far will 
Europe go toward Socialism ?’ ‘ What the War is doing for Women,’ 
and ‘The Outlook for the Germans.’ 


White (James Dundas). A ScHEME ror LAND-VALUE TAXATION. 

P. S. King, 1916. 84 in. 16 pp. pamphlet, 3d. 336.2 

A proposal for the introduction of taxes on the unimproved value 
of land. 


*Wilson (Woodrow). THe New FRrReEepom (Wayfarer’s Library). 
Dent [1916]. 7 in. 288 pp. por., 1/ n. 329.3 

In a prefatory note Mr. Edward G. Lowry explains that this 
book was put together, chaps. i.-xii. by Mr. William Bayard Hale, 
and chaps. xiii.-xix. by himself, by giving the more suggestive 
passages of the President’s speeches in their right sequence. 
Chap. xx. is the text of the Message to Congress on April 19, 1916. 
The book sets out forcibly the President’s ideals of American policy, 
both internal and external, and of course gives his views on 
America’s attitude towards the present belligerents, and his possible 
réle as pacificator. 
Withers (Hartley). 
8 in., 3/6 n. 

See review, p. 272. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. Smith & Elder, 1916. 
336 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Alexander (Henry). Common FauLts IN wRITING ENGLISH (People’s 
Books, No. 59). Jack [1916]. 64 in. 92 pp. bibliog. indexes, 
6d. 425 


. ne 
A little handbook on the misuse of words and neglect of grammar, 
with clear corrections of current jargon, that should prove very 
useful to journalists, public speakers, and others. 
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*Bailey (Cyril), ed. THe YEAR’s WorkK In Crassicat Stupies, 1915 ; 
ed. for the Journals Board of the Classical Association. Murray, 
1916. 8} in. 156 pp. index, paper, 2/6 n. 470-480 

The contributors are Dr. Thomas Ashby, Dr. George Macdonald, 

Dr. Arthur 8S. Hunt, Dr. E.-A. Sonnenschein, Dr. P. Giles, Mr. 

Marcus N. Tod, Prof. F. Haverfield, Miss Jane E. Harrison, Dr. W. 

Warde Fowler, Dr. J. Burnet, Mr. J. T. Sheppard, Prof. Gilbert A. 

Davies, Prof. G. H. Milligan, and Mr. R. M. Dawkins. 

Chandra Das (Sarat), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GRAMMAR OF THE 
TIBETAN LANGUAGE; with the texts of Situhi Sum-rtags, 
Dag-je Sal-wai Mé-léng, and Situhi-Shal-Liin. Darjeeling, 
1915. 11 in. 360 pp., 15/ 495.15 

This introduction is based on the first grammar in English, written 
by the Hungarian, Alexander Csoma de Kérés (1834). The first 
text is a grammar of the Tibetan language, the second is on spelling. 

A photograph of the present Dalai Lama seated among his councillors 

is reproduced. 

*Dawkins (R. M.), Moprern GREEK IN Asta MINoR: a study of the 
dialects of Silli, Cappadocia, and Phérasa, with grammar, texts, 
translations, and glossary ; with a chapter on the subject-matter 
of the folk-tales, by William Reginald Halliday. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1916. 9 in. 709 pp. il. index, 31/6 n. 489.7 

A thorough grammatical study of these dialects, which are in a 
precarious state, with an introductory chapter on the people and 
their social conditions. Mr. Dawkins happily chose to give a mass of 
folk-tales as illustrations, and these are translated and annotated, 
and admirably explained by Prof. Halliday. 

Thomas (Northcote W.). ANTHROPOLOGICAL REPORT ON SIERRA 
LEONE: part 1, Law anD CusToM OF THE TIMNE AND OTHER 
TRIBES ; part 2, TIMNE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; part 3, TIMNE 
GRAMMAR AND Stories. Harrison, 1916. 8} in. 3 vols. 451 pp. 
il. map, index, 4/ n. each. 496 

Thomas (Northcote W.). Specimens or LANGUAGES FROM SIERRA 
Leone. Harrison, 1916. 11 in. 62 pp. 496 

These vocabularies were collected during a recent tour in Sierra 

Leone by the author, who is an official anthropologist. They 

include specimens of Timne, Susu, Vai, Kisi, and Kono. 

Witteryck (A.-J.). Conversations (English, French, Dutch- 
Flemish, Esperanto). Simpkin & Marshall [1916]. 6} in. by 
4 in. 201 pp. boards, 1/6 n. 413 

Called on the cover ‘An Esperanto Conversation Book in Four 

Languages.’ The sentences are printed in parallel columns on 

opposite pages. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 

*Dunstan (A. E.) and Thole (F. B.). A Senrion EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY. Methuen [1916]. T}in. 522 pp. 120 diag. 
appendixes, index, 5/ 542.02 

Intended for secondary schools and technical institutes, and 
advanced enough for the Intermediate Science examinations, this 
msnual is based on the writers’ own experimental procedure, and 
gives teachers and students the necessary facts and an account of 
current theories. The experiments can be carried out with apparatus 
at the command of the average junior student. 

Hadley (H. E.). A Manvuat or Practicat Puysics. Macmillan, 
1916. 7 in. 273 pp. diag. index, 3/ 530.2 

A textbook of elementary practical physics, including descriptions 
of experiments, exercises and answers. It is intended for senior 
students of secondary schools and candidates for Intermediate 
examinations of the various British Universities. 

*Milner (Henry B.) and Part (Gerald M.). Merops 1x Practicat 
PETROLOGY: hints on the preparation and examination of 
rock slices. Cambridge, Heffer, 1916. 8in. 71 pp.,2/6n. 552 

Intended to be a practical companion to the standard textbooks. 

*Osborn (Henry Fairfield), Menor THE Oxtp Srone AcE: their 
environment, life, and art. Bell, 1916. 9} in. 571 pp. 268 il. 
maps, appendix, bibliog. index, 21/ n. 571.1 

The Research Professor of Zoology, Columbia University, here 
undertakes ‘‘a synthesis of the results of geology, paleontology, 
anthropology, and archeology, a correlation of environmental and 
of human events in the European Ice Age.” Such a comprehensive 
study of the Paleolithic Age is well worth having, though based on 
the results of other people’s researches. Prof. Osborn says that the 
book is the outcome of a three weeks’ tour with Prof. Emile Cartailhac, 
the Abbé Henri Breuil, and Dr. Hugo Obermaier in the Dordogne 

Tegion, the Pyrenees, and Northern Spain. The work of many other 

investigators is utilized, and their views compared, one of the most 

useful features being the chronological tables in which the differences 

of opinion on the geological age of culture stages are exhibited in a 

graphic form. The author’s own views are rather conservative. 

Thus he believes that eoliths were used by a primitive race of men, 

but that they were shaped accidentally by natural agencies, and are 

not artefacts. He reaches an opposite conclusion about the Piltdown 
skull to that of Dr. Smith Woodward, but, writing before the ap- 
pearance of Prof. Keith’s ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ has not given sufficient 





attention to the most powerful criticism on the point. In an appen- 
dix he accepts the view that the jaw does not belong to the skull, 
but is that of an adult chimpanzee. He thinks that the oldest un- 
doubted handiwork of man belongs to a late stage of the Pleistocene, 
viz., about 125,000 years ago, and combats the view that man 
evolved in Pliocene times, when his ancestry had reached a stage 
similar to that of Pithecanthropus. The book is lavishly illustrated 
with photographs and drawings of prehistoric sites, skulls, implements, 
&c., maps of culture-stations, &c., and with drawings, sections, &c., 
many of which are familiar, but elso many quite new. 


Shipley (Arthur Everett), More Minor Horrors. Smith & Elder, 

191 74 in. 163 pp. index, paper 1/6 n., cloth 2/ n. 591.66 

A sequel to ‘The Minor Horrors of War’ (March, 1915), dealing 

with cockroaches, the bot or werble-fly, the mosquito, the biscuit- 
weevil, the fig-moth, the stable-fly, rats, and the field-mouse. 


*Thorburn (Archibald). Brirish Brrps ; written and illustrated by 

A. Thorburn; vol. 3. Longmans, 1916. 12} by 10} in. 93 pp. 

80 col. pl. 31/6 n. 598.2 

This magnificent work is to be completed in 4 vols., price 126/ n. 

The plates, which are beautiful examples of Mr. Thorburn’s well 
known art and exact observation, illustrate over 400 species. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Bibby (Miss M. E.) and others. Tue Puppinac Lapy: a new 
departure in social work ; by M. E. Bibby, E. G. Colles, Florence 
Petty, and the late Dr. Sykes, with a letter from Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. National Food Reform Association, 1916. 2nd edn. 
7k in. 112 pp. il. paper, 1/ n. 64] 

An account of the pioneer work, begun by Miss Petty, to improve 
the social conditions of the inhabitants of Somers Town and similar 

districts. The first edition was published in 1910. 


Campaign for Clean Milk : a series of articles that have appeared in 

The Observer. St. Catherine Press [1916]. 84 in. 51 pp. il., 

1/ n. 614.32 

Published for the National Clean Milk Association, which aims at 

raising the hygienic standard of milk and milk products, and educating 
the public in knowing the importance of a clean supply. 


*Carey (Mrs. F.S.). A PRoression FoR GENTLEWOMEN: being some 
reflections on the philosophy of housekeeping. Constable, 1916. 
8 in. 184 pp., 3/ n. 647 
Thoughtful, broad-minded essays, and practical, on the woman 
and the house, landlord and tenant, decoration, furniture, removals, 
maids, ‘house-work, the budget, &c. Mrs. Carey sees a better 
social order than thet reflected in our present go-as-you-please 
methods. 
*Findlay (Alexander). CHEMISTRY IN THE SERVICEOF Man. Long- 
mans, 1916. 8} in. 269 pp. 3 pors. 23 diag. index, 5/n. 660.4 
Based on the Thomson Lectures delivered by the author before 
the United Free Church College, Aberdeen, in 1915. The aim is 
“to give a readily intelligible account of some of the more important 
principles and theories of chemical science and of their application,” 
and to show what that science has done “ for the material well-being 
and uplifting of mankind.” 


Fordham (Montague). A SHorr History or ENGLISH RuRAL LIFE. 
See 323.33 SoctoLocy. 630 


Levy (J. M.). EXPERIMENTS ON ATTENTION AND MEMORY, WITH 
SpeciaAL REFERENCE TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING 
(University of California Publications in Psychology, vol. 2, 
No. 2). Berkeley, University of California Press, 1916. 94 in. 
40 pp. pamphlet, 40 c. 659.1 

Lloyd (John Finden). THe Boy 1x Business: how to choose a 
career and ensure success ; with a preface by F. G. L. Spain. 
Long [1916]. 7} in. 134 pp., 1/ n. 650.7 

A handbook for boys at school who are contemplating a career in 
business. It contains hints on salaries, behaviour, dress, method, 

hobbies, &c. 

McDonagh (J. E. R.). Linxs ry 4 Cuan oF RESEARCH ON SYPHILIS 
(OXIDATION AND REDUCTION): being the Hunterian Lectures 
delivered before the Royal College of Surgeons, March, 1916. 
Harrison, 1916. 9 in. 206 pp. index, 5/ n. 616.951 

Gives a history of research and treatment, an account of the life- 
cycle of Leucocytozoon syphilidis, a full account of the Wassermann 
reaction, “‘a new and rational test,” anaphylaxis, and chemotherapy. 

Matilda (Sister). Home Nursine (People’s Books, No. 135). Jack 
[1916]. 6} in. 94 pp. index, 6d. n. “ 649 

An account of general sick-room methods, the application of certain 
remedies, and the nursing of infectious and surgical cases at home. 

*Murray (J. Alan). THe Economy or Foon: a popular treatise on 
nutrition, food, and diet. Constable [1916]. New edn. 7} .in. 
265 pp., 2/ n. 641.1 

First published in 1911. 
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Rettger (Louis J.).§ THe ELEMENTS or PHysioLoGy AND SANITATION. 
New York and Chicago, A. S. Barnes Company, 1916. 7} in. 
397 pp. il. glossary, index. 610 


An elementary textbook basing instruction on the fundamental 
scientific facts and principles on which the rules of health are based ; 
intended to be useful both to well-trained teachers and those with 
less equipment. 


Swithinbank (Harold) and Bullen (G. E.). Brirish Sea FisH: an 
illustrated handbook of the edible sea fishes of the British Isles. 
Simpkin & Marshall [1916]. 9 in. 47 pp. il. paper, 2/ n. 

639.2 
An elementary handbook giving photographic illustrations and 
brief descriptions of such marine fishes as are of commercial value. 

Wallace (Dr. Robertson). INpiIGEsTION : how to avoid it ; its chief 
causes and curative treatment. Newnes, 1916. 74 in. 176 pp., 
2/6 n. 612.3 

A popular handbook, explaining the causes of and cures for 
indigestion, and giving advice on diet. 

* Williamson (Oliver K.).§ THe PREVENTION OF THE CoMMON COLD. 
Methuen [1916]. 7 in. 117 pp. diag. index, 1/ n. 616.205 

Dr. Williamson, in this little handbook, gives enough physiological 
data for the intelligent layman to understand the causation of this 
worrying malady, and describes the best methods of avoidance and 
cure. He appends useful advice on the care of infants and children. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*Batsford (Herbert), ed. ENGLIsH MurAL MONUMENTS AND ToMB- 
STONES : a Collection of eighty-four photographs of wall tablets, 
table tombs, and headstones of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; the subjects specially selected by Herbert Batsford 
as representative examples of the beautiful and traditional types 
in the English parish church and churchyard, for the use of 
craftsmen and as a guide in the present revival of public taste ; 
with an introduction by Walter H. Godfrey. Batsford [1916]. 
10 in. 20 pp. 84 pL, 12/6 n. 735 

Consists almost entirely of process reproductions of very fine 
photographs, Mr. Godfrey’s introduction occupying 15 pp. By far 
the greater proportion of the examples are from London churches, 

Oxford, Cambridge, and Surrey coming next. 


Bellin-Carter (L.). THe PrIncipLes oF DRAWING: 
note-book. Arnold [1916]. 


a student's 
74 in. 152 pp. il. index, 2/6 n. 
740.2 
Contains some practical instructions in the art of drawing, with 
hints on common errors and how to avoid or correct them. Per- 
spective and light and shade receive sound but condensed treatment, 
and there are numerous pen-and-ink illustrations. Though primarily 
intended to refresh the memory of students, the book could be used 
as a textbook or a guide for home study. 


Bredius (Dr. A.) and Hirschmann (Dr. 0.), ed. KiNSTLER-INVENTARE : 
Urkunden zur Geschichte der Hollindischen Kunst des XVIten, 
XVIiIten, und XVIIIten Jahrhunderts, herausgegeben von Dr. 
A. Bredius unter Mitwirkung von Dr. O. Hirschmann. Quellen- 
studien zur Holldndischen Kunstgeschichte, V. The Hague, 
Nijhoff, 1915-16. 2 vols. 10 in. 750 pp. 4 il. paper, 25 fr. 759.9 


Hampden (Mary). FLower Cutture Montu sy Monta. Herbert 
Jenkins [1916]. 7} in. 300 pp. 8 col. pl. 50 il. diag. index, 5/n.4 

716 

Gives, without any of the usual padding and flourishes, thoroughly 
practical suggestions for amateur gardeners as to the care of a garden 
and greenhouse during each month of the year, and the rearing of 
plants from seed, cuttings, &c. The diagrams are clear and in- 


structive. 
Mather (Frank Jewett). Estimates iy Art. New York, Scribner, 
1916. 74 in. 327 pp. il., $1.50 n. 759 


The author, who is Marquand Professor of Art and Archeology at 
Princeton University, writes appreciations of the art of Claude 
Lorraine, Botticelli, El Greco, Goya, Watts, La Farge, and others, 
and includes a chapter on ‘ Far Eastern Painting.” 

Newmarch (Rosa). THe Russian Arts. Herbert Jenkins [1916]. 
8 in. 293 pp. 32 il. index, 5/ 709.47 

_ An informative introductory volume on the characteristics of 

Russian art in the three branches—architecture, painting, and 

sculpture. 

*Sturgis (Russell) and Frothingham (A. L.). A History oF ARCHITEC- 
TURE: vols. 3-4 by A. L. Frothingham ; vol. 3, Goruic in ITaty, 
FRANCE, AND NORTHERN Europe; vol. 4, GorHic In GREAT 
Britain, RENAISSANCE, MODERN ARCHITECTURE. New York, 
Doubleday & Page, 1915. 10} in. 4344379 pp. il. index, 
25/ n. each. 720.9 

This work was to have been completed in 3 vols., but Mr. Frothing- 
ham, who undertook it after the death of Mr. Sturgis, found that his 
material was so extensive and important that it had to be 
enlarged to 4 vols. As in the previous volumes, the text consists 
mainly of descriptions and discussions pivoting on the illustrations ; 





es 
$< 


but Mr. Frothingham goes into more elaborate detail than his 
predecessor, while he continues the plan of addressing the architect 
rather than the layman, and not being afraid of technicality. Thus 
political, social, intellectual, and religious history is touched upon 
only so far as architectural forms were affected. The book is amply 
illustrated with diagrams, plans, elevations, and reproductions of 
excellent photographs, engravings, &c. 


Tredwell (Winifred Reed). Cuinese Art Morives INTERPRETED, 
New York, 1915. 84 in. 123 pp. 23 il. index, 7/6 n. 709.51 
Gives glimpses of Chinese life and thought through the stories 
told or hinted at in vases, images, and other objects, examples of 
which from various collections are figured in photographs and 
** Post-Impressionist ”’ drawings. 


780 MUSIC. 


Austin (Frederic), Soncs or UNREST. 
13 pp., 2/ n. 784.81 
Three songs for low voice. ‘ Margaret’ and a setting of W. H. 
Davies’s ‘The Sleepers’ are hampered by the stern rejection of the 
obvious, which produces a laboured effect. ‘In City Streets’ has 
beauty. 
Beethoven (Ludwig van). Augener [1916]. 
12 in. 86 pp., 2/ n. 786.41 
Braithwaite (S. H.). From a Hitt-Tor NEAR FLORENCE: Nocturne 
for Piano. Augener [1916]. 14 in. 5 pp., 1/6 n. 786.43 
If there be significance in the name, there is none in the musical 
thought of this rather ordinary work. 
Carse (Adam), ed. Hours or PLEASURE FOR THE VIOLIN: @ 
companion to all violin methods. Augener [1916]. 12 in. 
32 pp., 2/ n. 787.1 
Coleridge-Taylor (S.). Two Soncs ; with pianoforte accompaniment : 
My Lapy, Love’s Mirror. Augener [1916]. 14 im. 9 pp., 
2/n. 784.3 
Two charming songs, of the lighter order, and very cleanly 
written. 
Diggle (Roland). ResicNation (Original Organ Compositions). 
Augener [1916]. 14 in. 5 pp., 1/6 n. 786.86 
An “ elegy-nocturne ’’—not at all likely to add lustre to present- 
day organ music of whatever grade. 
Geehl (Henry E.). Over Hint anp Date: six little pastorals for 
piano. Augener [1916]. 12 in. 26 pp., 2/ n. 786.43 
Designed for small hands and small players, these innocent pieces 
attain their object. 
Jones (James Edmund). In Fane anp Forest. Milford, 1915. 
74 in. 112 pp. paper, 2/ n. 784.8 
A collection of hymns and songs inspired by “ glorious summers 
in the wild woods, and pleasant service during many years as organist 
in city churches.”” We understand that some of the tunes have met 
with wide recognition in Canada and elsewhere. Several of the 
songs are reprinted from the ‘ University of Toronto Song-Book’ 
(1887). 
Olsson (Otto). 


Augener [1916]. 12 in. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


BERCEUSE, SESTETTO, AND FANTASIA CROMATICA 
(Original Organ Compositions). Augener [1916]. 14 in. 13 pp., 
2/ n. 786.87 
Of these three pieces ‘ Berceuse’ is “‘ awkward ”’ in a useless way, 
though quite pleasant as music. ‘ Sestetto’ and ‘ Fantasia Croma- 
tica’ are very useful studies. ; 
Pitt (Percy). Some IMPRESSIONS AND AN EPILOGUE. Augener 
[1916]. 12} in. 21 pp. 3/ n. 786.47 
These short pieces are likely to find favour among amateurs and in 
drawing-rooms—for both of which they are obviously designed. 
Roloff (Alex.). Russtan DANCES: compositions for piano. Augener 
[1916]. 12 in. 29 pp., 3/ n. 786.45 
Refreshingly energetic and healthy duets, of a standard of only 
moderate difficulty. 
Spurling (Clement M.). 
and phrasing ; Op. 10. Augener [1916]. 


EarLy SPRING : six little pieces for rhythm 
12 in. 13 pp., 2/ n. 
786.3 


A more than ordinarily successful attempt to invest very easy 
pieces with some sort of musical interest. 


*Stanford (Charles Villiers). Concerto (No. 2) IN Cc MINOR FOR 
PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA ; Op. 126. Stainer & Bell [1916]. 

13 in. 77 pp. paper, 7/6 785.6 
This Concerto is a welcome and quite important addition to the 
repertory of British pianoforte music. Among native works of its 
kind it must, on its merits, teke a very prominent place. We 
believe it is now three years old ; we know that it has already been 
performed in America, and think that it might well have been heard 
before now in our own country. Eminently musical in its thematic 
texture, it contains none of the banalities of passages designed 
primarily for technical display. The three movements are suffi- 
ciently varied, yet the continuity of the work as a whole is cleverly 
preserved. The workmanship is extraordinarily clean, the thought 
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concise, the themes all characteristic (especially those of the last 

movement), and the solo part always grateful. Many piano concerti 

which one has to listen to nowadays might well be consigned to 
oblivion, and such a virile work as this of Sir Charles Stanford’s 
be performed in their stead. 

Stevens (R. J. S.). CRaBBED AGE AND YOUTH; arranged as a 
two-part song with pianoforte accompaniment by E. T. Evetts ; 
words by Shakespeare. Augener, 1916. 114 in. 4 pp. sheet, 
3d. n. 784.3 

Walaux (Marguerite). THe NationaL Musreum oF Po.Lanp: its 
character and sources ; with an introduction by Emil Mlynarski. 
Allen & Unwin (for the Polish Information Committee) [1916]. 
84 in. 44 pp., pamphlet, 6d. n. 780.9438 

A brief history and interpretation of Polish music. 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 
Sperling (Harry). THe PLaycrounpD Book. New York and Chicago, 
A. S. Barnes Company, 1916. 11 in. 111 pp. il. music, $1.80. 

790 
This book for teachers is divided into five sections—Singing 
Games, Folk Dances, Playground Athletics, Playground Games, 
and Classroom Games—each section containing ten examples. 
Music is given for the songs and dances, and the volume is well 

supplied with diagrams and illustrations. 


800 LITERATURE. 

Barr (Amelia Edith), née Huddleston. Torre Score AND TEN: a 

book for the aged. Appleton, 1916. 8 in. 326 pp.,6/ 814.5 
Cheerful, pious, and amiable essays by the indefatigable novelist 

(b. 1831), American by adoption, who lately gave us her auto- 

biography in ‘ All the Days of my Life.’ They touch on many 

phases of life, from youth to age, from the stars and the Psalms to 
astral science, and speak with quiet confidence of eternal things and 
the future life. 

*Bossuet (Jacques Bénigne). 
Doumic (Collection Gallia). 
1 fr. 25. 

Contains six funera] sermons. 

Chavannes (F.). Le Myst&re bp’ ABRAHAM, TIRE DE LA BIBLE ET 
TEL QU'IL A ETE REPRESENTE DANS L’EGLISE DE PULLY, MARS, 
1915 [avec des vignettes de J.-L. Gampert] (Cahiers Vaudois, 
2me sér., No. 10). Lausanne, Les Cahiers Vaudois, 1916. 
84 in. 89 pp. il. paper. 842.9 

A mystery-play on the medieval plan, in prose—or vers libres— 
echoing the style of the Bible. The chief dramatis persone are 

Abraham, Sarah, and Hagar. 

Conrad (Joseph). 

Walpole (Hugh). JoserH Conrap (Writers of the Day). 7 in. 
127 pp. por. bibliog. index, 1/ n. 823.9 

An appreciation, divided into the four sections ‘ Biography,’ 

‘The Novelist,’ ‘ The Poet,’ and ‘ Romance end Realism.’ 

Cox (Edwin Marion). SapPHo AND THE SAPPHIC METRE IN ENGLISH ; 
with bibliographical notes. Whittingham, 1916. 
pamphlet, 1/ n. 

The author traces references to Sappho in English books of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, end draws atten- 
tion to the various translations of her writings. 


The Dawn of Sacrifice ; by Taurus. Mathews, 1916.. 7} in. 79 pp., 
6 822.9 


ORAISONS FUNEBRES; préface de René 
Dent [1916]. 64 in. 272 pp. por., 
845.4 


2/6 n. 

A Shelleyan lyrical drama of Druidical times, staged in the South 
Downs and the forests, a populace of ancient Britons acting as 
chorus and chanting vers libres. 

Deferrari (Roy J.). Luctan’s Atticism: the morphology of the 
verb (a dissertation presented to the Faculty of Princeton 
University in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy). 
Princeton, University Press (Milford), 1916. 10 in. 95 pp. index, 
paper, 3/6 n. 888.7 

Holewinski (Jan de). AN OUTLINE OF THE History oF PoLisH 
LITERATURE ; with a preface by G. P. Gooch. Allen & Unwin 
(Polish Information Committee), [1916]. 84in. 61 pp. pamphlet, 

891.85 


. 
A sketch of the development of Polish literature, illustrating the 
vitality of the nation. 
Mason (Walt). ‘‘Horsr Sense” In VERSES TENSE. Duckworth 
[1916]. 63 in. 200 pp., 2/6 n. 811.5 
Had Mr. Mason not had his “ verses’’ printed to look like prose, 
the fact that they are doggerel would not have been so patent. It 
is, however, very good doggerel, though poetry it is not, unless it be 
poetical to call milk ‘‘ cow-juice ’’ :— 
_“‘For the Lord, he is wise to gold bricks, and the humbug who crosses the 
Styx will have to be sharp if he captures a harp; St. Peter will say to him 
‘Nix!’ They size up a man nearly right when he comes to the portals o 
light; and no stingy old fraud ever hornswoggled God or put on a robe 
snowy white.” 
Obviously “‘ horse sense” is the American phrase for common sense 
brutally expressed. 





Merrill (William A.). Criticism oF THE TEXT OF Lucretius, with 

suggestions for its improvement, part 2, books 4-6 (University 

of California Publications in Classical Philology, vol. 3, No. 2). 

Berkeley, University of California Press, 1916. 10 in. 133 pp. 

paper, 85c. 871.1 
Chiefly verbal emendations, variations of spelling, and the like. 


Montelatici (Giovanni). Srorra DELLA LETTERATURA BIZANTINA 

(324-1453). Milan, Hoepli, 1916. 6 in. 298 pp. bibliog. index, 

3 lire. 889 

Deals in separate chapters with the poetry and the prose of the 

three periods into which the author divides his history. The prose- 

writers predominate, and are grouped under history and didactic 
prose. 


Southerne, Thomas. 


Summers (Montague). Tue Source or SOUTHERNE’s ‘THE FaTAL 
MarRRIAGE’ (from The Modern Language Review, vol. 11, 2, 
April, 1916). Cambridge, University Press [1916]. 9 in. 7 pp. 

822.52 
This play was supposed hitherto to have been based on 

Mrs. Behn’s ‘ The Nun, or the Fair Vow-Breaker.’ But Mr. Summers 

found there was no resemblance between the play and the novelette, 

and eventually unearthed a forgotten novel by Mrs. Behn, entitled 

‘The Fatal Marriage, or the Innocent Adultery,’ which is the true 

source. 


*Strindberg (August). Prays: 4th ser., THe Bripat Crown, THE 
Spook Sonata, THE First WARNING, Gustavus VASA; tr. 
Duckworth (19161. 


with an introduction by Edwin Bjorkman. 
839.727 


74 in. 283 pp. appendix, 5/ n. 


*Villiers de 1’Isle Adam (Philippe Auguste Mathias, Comte de), AxéL 
(Collection Gallia). Paris, Dent [1916]. 64 in. 274 pp. 
842. 


appendix, 1 fr. 50. 

A reprint of this strange and splendid posthumous drama of the 

Symbolist poet, first published in 1890. The appendix gives an 

unfinished variant which would have formed a conclusion more in 
consonance with Catholic orthodoxy. 


821 ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POETRY. 


*Baker (Arthur E.). A TENNySOy DICTIONARY: the characters and 
place-names contained in the poetical and dramatic works of 
the poet, alphabetically arranged and described ; with synopses 
of the poems and plays. Routledge [1916]. 9 in. 296 pp. 8/6 - 

821.81 
This compilation has been prepared with the same industry as the 
author’s ‘Tennyson Concordance’ (1912), and should be useful to 
some readers. ‘There are 2,040 entries, embracing both historical 
and fictitious characters end places, with a short description of 
each. But the brevity is overdone, and the absence of references 
to line-numbers is a mistake. What is the use of a vague reference 
to so long a poem as ‘In Memoriam’ ? 


Begbie (Harold). Ficutinc Lines AND VARIOUS REINFORCEMENTS. 

Constable, 1914. Reprint, 7 in. 101 pp., 1/ n. 821.9 

A collection of popular war-verses, first published in November, 
1914. 


Blake (Robert). Fare. Heath d Cranton, 1916. 7 in. 63 pp., 1 het 
821. 


The style of this, when it is not more pretentious, may be judged 

from 

And then we talked. Had I not come, 

She to America had gone. 

Her sisters were all married there, 

And all had good positions won. 
Mr. Blake speaks of indebtedness to Heine, and has arranged his 
story on the plan of the ‘ Reisebilder.. We should have called it a 
feeble imitation of Mr. Masefield’s melodramatic novels in verse. 


Brown (Daniel Duncan). THE VoIce IN THE AIR; AND OTHER 

Ruymes. Paisley, Gardner, 1916. Thin. 122 pp.,2/n. 821.9 

Miscellaneous verses, light and serious, on a veriety of subjects, 
quite devoid of originality. We prefer those written in dialect. 


Cameron (W. J.). War anp Iire. Chapman & Hall, 1916. 
74 in. 46 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 
Some of these poems have previously appeared in The English- 
woman, The Graphic, The Queen, and Khaki. They have the merit 
of simplicity and genuine feeling. 


Cavell, Edith. 
Murphy (William S.). Is Memorram Epira Cavenn. F. ¢& E. 
Stoneham, 1916. 8} in. 7 pp. por. pamphlet, 6d. n. 821.9 
“An elegy and a war song” which, the publishers aver, “is 
framed on the lines of the finest English elegiac poetry.” 
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Childe (W. R.). THe Escapep Princess; aND OTHER POEMS. 
Oxtord, Blackwell, 1916. 74 in. 94 pp. paper, 2/ n. 821.9 
The Princess is the Soul, the heroine of a short sequence ‘ Adven- 
tures of the Soul.’ Not only this, but nearly all the miscellaneous 
other pieces sre saturated with mystic fancy, expressed in sensuous 
images and alliterative lines that have a rich and languorous music. 
Three “‘ commendations” by friends of the author seem to us as 
good as anything of his own, particularly the one that describes his 
poems as 
Tissues of Heaven’s pageantry, 
The rapture of an angel’s wing, 
The grey simplicity of spring. 
Cock (Albert A.) and Lodge (John). Sonas rrom Camp AND COLLEGE 
(Little Books of Georgian Verse, 2nd ser.). MacDonald [1916]. 
6} in. 60 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Poems by two friends, largely autobiographical, with views of the 
war through college windows. 


Compton-Rickett (Leonard A.). THE DIVINE DRAMA: AND POEMS. 
Kegan Paul, 1916. 7} in. 276 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
‘The Divine Drama’ is an ambitious metrical play in five acts, 
treating of the fall of man, his struggle,and final victory, represented 
by Adam, Cain, and Christ. Other characters are spirits surrounding 
the Throne—which include Hermes, Rhea, and Zeus—Pharaoh, 
Moses, John the Baptist, and various nations of the world, who are 
addressed in the last act by Christ. The author lacks Shelley’s 
sense of the transcendental beauty appropriate to such an exalted 
theme, but there are many eloquent passages, and dignity is main- 
tained throughout. 


Davies (William H.). Cxai~p Lovers; AND OTHER Poems. Fifield, 
1916. 7} in. 29 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Simple verses about children, women, flowers, and things seen in 
town or country, characterized by the peculiar distinctness due to 
using exact and homely rather than imaginative similes. 
Eagar (Aimée E.). Our Heroes (1914-16). MacDonald [1916]. 
7 in. 45 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Touching verses on the bereavement of mothers, wives, and 
sweethearts by the war. 


Gales (R. L.). Batxiaps anp CaRoLs. 
7} in. 69 PP-» 3/6 n. 

The Rev. R. L. Gales spins ballads with ease, and with swinging— 
and sometimes jerky rather than fluent—rhythms that suit such an 
old-fashioned genre. A good ballad, however, wants a more 
dramatic touch, a touch of the good story, which Mr. Gales never 
imparts. ‘The Ballad of the Ace of Spades’ is spun out to twice 
its proper length. And what had ‘‘ the bells of St. Mary Radcliffe ”’ 
to do with Whittington ? Has Dick been mixed up with a poet 
who found materials for very different ballads in an upper chamber 
of thet church? We like the religious pieces best, especially ‘A 
Child’s Christmas Rhyme’ and ‘The Paschal Candle.’ 


Galletley (Leonard). THe Catt or THE Mites (Little Books of 
Georgian Verse, 2nd ser.). MacDonald [1916]. 643 in. 42 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 821.9 

Readable miscellaneous verses that run melodiously, on the 
consecrated themes of well-read bards. 


Gillilan (Strickland). Inctuptinc You anp Me. Chicago, Forbes, 
1916. 8 in. 191 pp., $1 811.5 
Verses, in many metres, on all sorts of human subjects—children, 
old folk, sweethearts, wives, negroes, &c.—in a vigorous strain of 
optimism, genial sentiment, and high spirits. 
Graves (Robert), Over THE Brazier. 1916. 
8} in. 32 pp. paper, 8d. n. $21.9 
Rhymes about the war and other things in free verse, mingling 
common things and imaginative conceptions, often in charming 
familiarity. The young poet, who is a son of Mr. A. P. Graves, 
abjures classic tradition, and delights in reciting straight ahead :— 
Just any little rhyme 


In any little time 
That runs in my head 


Simpkin & Marshall [1916]. 
821.9 


Poetry Bookshop, 


Hammond (Irene). Tae Hunprep Steps; AND OTHER VERSES. 
St. Catherine Press, 1916. 64 in. 50 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Pious reflective verses inspired by the present storm and stress. 
Hewlett (Maurice). Gar Saser: tales and songs. Mathews, 1916. 
7} in. 173 pp., 4/6 n. 821.9 
Stories of ancient Icelend and Greece, in eight-syllabled rhymes, 
with a rendering of the third book of the ‘ Iliad’ in blank verse. As 
in his recent novel ‘ A Lover's Tale,’ Mr. Hewlett goes to the Kormak 
Saga (or to ‘ Origines Islandice ’) for the story of ‘ Cormac, Son of 
Ogmund.’ The idealistic passion of the Viking bard (as Mr. Hewlett 
conceives it) finds a more satisfying expression in motre and song than 
in prosaic fiction. The same could be said of the other love-stories, 
which are entirely modern in spirit, however antique the Norse or 
Hellenic dress. The translation from Homer gives the combat of 
Paris and Menelaus, and the metrical experiment is interesting, if not 











altogether a success. Some of the shorter poems are on themes of 
to-day, notably the series of ‘ War Rimes,’ which echo the old ballad 
style, and follow the homely custom of not eschewing slang and 
colloquialism. These, and in truth most of the contents, mingle 
realism and commonness with poetry and vision, the primitive with 
the ultra-modern, in a highly characteristic way. 


Hull (Walter). Porms or Fantasy (Vigo Cabinet Ser.). Mathews, 
1916. 6} in. 64 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Graceful but slight verses, on visionary subjects chiefly, the first 
and most ambitious poem betraying a good deal of Keats’s infiu- 
ence in its general style. 


Hussey (Dyneley). FLEUR pE Lys: poems of 1915 (Little Books of 
Georgian Verse, 2nd ser.). MacDonald [1916]. 6} in. 49 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 821.9 

Verses by a young lieutenant in the Lancashire Fusiliers, reflecting 

“‘ the present views and thoughts of many intellectual and ‘ cultured’ 

recruits now serving as Officers.” . 


Keats (John). 


Thomas (Edward). Keats (People’s Books, No. 126). Jack [1916), 

6} in. 94 pp. por. bibliog. index, 6d. n. 821.78 

An introductory primer on the life and poetry of Keats, with many 
quotations, and a brief selected bibliography. 


* Kittredge (George Lyman). A Stupy or GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 

Kyicut. Cambridge, Harvard University Press (Milford), 1916. 

8 in. 331 pp. bibliog. index, 8/6 n. 821.19 

A study of the various mythical and other materials from Irish 

end other folk-lore combined in this romance, and the correlatives 
in other medieval romances. 


Low (Benjamin R. C.). THe House tHat Was ; AND OTHER POEMS. 
John Lane, 1915. 7} in. 144 pp., 5/ n. 821.9 
Some forty pieces in a minor strain, the title-poem consisting of 
quite ordinary meditations on a skull, in monotonously flowing blank 
verse. Others are ‘A Pathway to the Stars,’ ‘The Sky from a 
Dentist’s Chair,’ ‘ Castles in Spain,’ ‘ To Lucia, in the Hospital,’ and 
‘Thomas Chatterton. Most of the author's double rhymes are 
better than “ hedgerows” and ‘“‘ edged rows.”’ 


MacBride (Mackenzie). For THosr WE Love at HOME! AND OTHER 

War Sones anp Bariaps. Newberry & Pickering [1916). 

74 in. 28 pp. pamphlet, 1/ n. 821.9 

Patriotic versifying, partly in Scots dialect, with one piece in 
Gaelic. 


Margetson (George Reginald). THe FLEDGLING BARD AND THE 

Poetry Society. Boston, Richard G. Badger [1916]. 7} in. 

111 pp., $1 n. 811.5 
Mr. Margetson’s Prelude is a witty sketch of 


The critic, blest with more than mortal brains. 
He wants to know the critic’s warrant for detecting big and little 
faults. If bards will ruin verse by accenting ‘“ abyss ”’ on the first 
syllable, as in Mr. Margetson’s sixth line— 
Explores the abyss of deep mysteries, 


the question needs no further answer. The author is an American 
working-man born in the West Indies, who undertakes to satirize 
many phases of modern life in the story of a young poet’s journeying 
from the West to New York. 


Mew (Charlotte). THe Farmer’s Brive. Poetry Bookshop, 1916. 
9 in. 40 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Nearly a score of pieces, long or short, in rhymed stanzas of 
very irregular build, and some vers libres hardly more irregular. 
Miss Mew now and then catches some pretty musical effects, 
but apparently as the result of random experiment. Her subjects 
are various, French and English—many of her verses are bilingual. 
But the nexus of meaning and emotion is often so obscure that the 
reader must be prepared to do some hard thinking himself before he 
can seize her thought. Some of the pieces are reproduced from 
The Nation, The Egoist, and other papers. 


Mitchell (Frederic L.). 
by R. O. Prowse. 


Sones oF Protest; with an introduction 
MacDonald [1916]. 7 in. 57 pp. paper, 
1/ n. 821.9 
Mr. Mitchell is well described by Mr. Prowse as ‘“‘a poet of the 
underworld.” He portrays the unfortunates of the East End slums 
with the fierce resentment and sarcasm of one who sees only the 
squalor, the depravity, and the hopelessness of those born inte 
crime, deformity, and disease. His powerful presentment is grimmer 
than the most unmitigated realism, omitting as it does even the 
redeeming qualities that make life possible. 


Moffatt (Warneford). AN ODE ON THE CANADIAN SOLDIERS WHO 
FELL NEAR YPRES ; WITH OTHER PorMs. Simpkin & Marshall, 
1916. 7} in. 31 pp. boards, 1/ n. 821.9 

Solemn, harmonious verses, expressing consolatory thoughts on 
death and bereavement. 
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*Morton (Frank). VERSES FOR MarJorIE; AND SOME OTHERS. 
Melbourne, Lothian Book Publishing Co. (Simpkin & Marshall) 
(1916). 74 in. 189 pp., 5/ n. 821.9 

The ‘ Verses for Marjorie’ are pretty children’s verses and nonsense 
rhymes; the remainder of the book includes a few “quips and 
trifles,” with grave reflective pieces, love poems, @ few sonnets, 
and some pieces “from the Arabic.”’. Mr. Morton’s technique is 
admirable, and without any striking originality his verse often 
attains beauty and pathos. 

Mukerji (Dhan Gopal). Rasanr: songs of the night. San Francisco, 
Paul Elder [1916]. 8 in. 88 pp., $1 n. 821.9 

“In this little volume a young Hindu scholar has tried to express 
in English ‘ free verse’ something of the dream-poetry of his native 

Bengal.” Thus speaks Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chancellor of Leland 

Stanford Jr. University, in the introduction. Many of these 

mystical poems of love and vision attain great beauty of expression. 





Nesbitt (H. A.). NeruvE CHAPELLE; AND OTHER Poems. Kegan, 
Paul, 1916. 7 in. 64 pp., 1/6 n. 821.9 
Matter-of-fact verses on topics of the day. 
Patterson (John Edward). Baiitaps anp ADDRESSES. Simpkin & 
Marshall, 1916. 8 in. 88 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 


Jingoist ballads, chanteys, and narratives of sctual incidents at 
the front, rough in style, with a good deal of rhetoric in some. 
‘The Trysting-Place’ goes with the best swing. 


Richardson (Mary). Symspot Sones: songs of spirit intimation. 

MacDonald [1916]. & in. 120 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 

Poems, for the most part in four- or five-syllabled lines, charac- 
terized by mystical fancy, great fluency, and an uncertain touch. 


Rodd (Sir Rennell), Love, WorsHip, AND DEATH : some renderings 
from the Greek Anthology. Arnold, 1916. 7} in. 80 pp., 2 a, ha 
Careful renderings, many of them very neat and well-finished. 
Plato’s famous epigram is felicitously turned :— 
Thou gazest starward, star of mine, whose heaven I fain would be, 
That all my myriad starry eyes might only gaze on thee. 
There are a short introduction and a few pages of notes. 


Sackville (Lady Margaret), THe Paceant oF War. Simpkin & 
Marshall [1916]. 7} in. 61 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
These poems are marked by passionate sincerity, no little imagina- 
tion, and successful handling of rhymed irregular verse. War is 
depicted in its tragic magnificence and the horror that cries out for 
respite and peace. Some are reprinted from The Nation, Everyman, 
and other papers. 


Shakespeare (William G.). Yrpres; AND OTHER Poems. Sidgwick 
& Jackson, 1916. 7} in. 42 pp., 2/n. 821.9 
The war-verses in this book are, as usual, much inferior to those on 
other themes—for instance, the ‘Three Sonnets to a Progressive 
Lady,’ which are rich in colour, diction, and metrical charm. 


Sitwell (Edith and Osbert), TwentTIETH-CENTURY HARLEQUINADE; 
AND OTHER Poems. Oxford, Blackwell, 1916. 7} in. 27 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 821.9 

Edith Sitwell’s poems are perhaps meant to be futurist, but they 
remind one often of those symbolists who used language to conceal 
thought. Without trying to find a meaning—not that the meaning 
is not sometimes plain enough—one can delight in their fanciful 
imagery and their admirable finish—graces that reappear in the pieces 
by Mr. Osbert Sitwell, whose ‘ Twentieth-Century Harlequinade’ 
is 8 macabre picture of Fate, the “ malign dotard,” the clown, who 

now decides to end the earth 
(Wrecked by its own and his futility). 

Skemp (Prof. Arthur Rowland). Rosnerr Browninc (People’s 

Books, No. 86). Jack [1916]. 6} in. 93 pp. por. index, 6d. n. 
821.83 

A short biography and critical appreciation, forming an introduc- 

tion to the poet. 


*Squire (John Collins). THE SuRVIVALOF THE FITTEST; AND OTHER 
Poems. Allen & Unwin [1916]. 7 in. 64 pp. paper, 1/ n. 
821.9 
Satires on sham patriotism, ‘ patriotic”? hooliganism, political 
jobbery, debased journalism, and other phenomena, which prompt 
the author to say to his friend in the trenches :— 
You live with Death: yet over there’ 
You breathe a somewhat clearer air. 
The mordant irony is expressed for the most pert with classical 
neatness of form. 


Stables (J. H.). THe Sorrow THAT WHISTLED. Mathews, 1916. 

7 in. 60 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 821.9 

We like best the early pieces with their sensuous descriptions, in 

tense, polished rhymes, of Oriental splendours. A lover’s lament 

that follows has moving lines. But the title-poem and the rest of 

part 2 are confused in thought, vague in imagery, and among the 
least successful essays in vers libres we have met with. 
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*Sturgeon (Mary C.). Srupres or Conremporary Poets. Harrap, 
8 in. 331 pp. bibliogr., 5/ n. 821.9 
Business-like analyses and appreciations of Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Rupert Brooke, William H. Davies, Walter de la Mare, Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson, Ralph Hodgson, Ford Madox Huefier, Susan Mitchell, 
James Cousins, Eva Gore Booth, Alice Millican, Joseph Campbell, 
Pedraic Colum, Ella Young, Seumas O'Sullivan, Rose Macaulay, 
John Masefield, Harold Monro, Sarojini Naidu, ‘‘ John Presland,”’ 
James Stephens, and Margaret L. Woods. 


Tynan (Katharine), Mrs. H. A. Hinkson. THe Hoty War. Sidgwick 
& Jackson, 1916. 7 in. 72 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
These poems have already appeared in The Windsor, The Queen, 
The Daily Chronicle, Nation, &c. Several ere in memory of friends 
fallen in the war; all are full of a sense of religious devotion, 
and of the consoling power of nature. ‘The Wild Geese’ is a beau- 
tiful lament for 
Home from the last great fight, 
The souls of the Irish farin’. 
Walkerdine (W. E.). Poems or THE GREAT War. Simpkin & 
Marshall [1916]. 6} in. 78 pp., 1/ n. 821.9 
Well-meaning rhymes, but decidedly beneath the low average of 
recent war-verse. 


White (Albert Clement), Love-Letrrer Lays; anp SomE OTHERS. 

Heath & Cranton, 1916. 7 in. 54 pp., 2/n. 821.9 

Easy-flowing verses expressing the ecstasies of the average lover, 
with some on ‘ The Seven Dolours ef Ireland’ and other subjects. 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 


Beeching (H. C.). SHAKESPEARE AND THE ENGLISH IDEAL. Public 
Library Committee, Norwich, 1916. 8} in. 12 pp. paper, 6d. 
822.33 
A lecture given on the occasion of Shakespeare’s Tercentenary, 
claiming for the poet, as well as the nation, the love of competence, 
honour, and generosity. 


Colmer (Francis). SHAKESPEARE IN TIME OF WaR: excerpts from 

the plays arranged with topical allusion. Smith & Elder, 1916. 

7} in. 208 pp., 3/6 n. 822.33 

A collection of passages applied to the circumstances and men of 

to-day. In the latter case the citations ere often feeble, if not unfair. 

The book as a whole, however, is singularly complete and ingenious. 

The Prologue misquotes a familiar patriotic tag, and credits Shake- 

speare with “a wider classical knowledge than is usually admitted,” 

on the ground of resemblances between his plays and Greek tragedy. 
This is a position we cannot adopt. 


*Madden (Rt. Hon. Dodgson Hamilton). SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 
FELLOWS: an attempt to decipher the man and his nature. 
Smith & Elder, 1916. 8 in. 241 pp. index, 6/ n. 822.33 

Vice-Chancellor Madden, well known to Shakespearians by that 

admirable book ‘The Diary of Master William Silence,’ offers here a 

series of slighter sketches. He has had the happy idea of putting 

before his brief notice of Shakespeare and his family accounts of 
contemporaries who have a part in his biography, devoting chapters 
to Spenser, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, the University Pens, and the 

Players. Nothing new in the way of fact is revealed, or is, indeed, 

to be expected, but the writer's judicious use of quotation and easy, 

pleasant style make the book eminently agreeable. Here and there 
more pertinent detail might have been added, and, if a second edition 
is called for, a few slips should be corrected. 


Mitchell (A. Gordon). THe Sacrep Nine: a Scottish Tercentenary 
tribute to William Shakespeare. Paisley, Gardner, 1916. 84 in. 
16 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 822.33 

A garland of rhetorical sonnets to which are given the names of 


the muses, 


Shakespeare (William). Firreen Piays ; with a Glossary abridged 
from the Oxford Shakespeare Glossary of C.T. Onions. Ozford, 
Clarendon Press, 1916. 7} in. 1143 pp., 3/ n. 822.33 

Contains “‘ fifteen of the most commonly read plays of Shakespeare 


—five in each kind.” 


Shakespeare (William). THe Tempest; ed. by J. H. Lobban (The 

Granta Shakespeare). Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 6 in. 

160 pp. por. glossary, 1/ n. 822.33 

An edition for schools ; the text based on Johnson and Steevens’s 
last edition (1793). 


Shakespeare (William). THe Tracepy or Macsets; [ed.] with 
introduction and notes by Rev. J. C. Scrimgeour. Macmillan, 
1916. 7} in. 65+181 pp. glossary, index, 2/6 822.33 

A useful new school edition, the text used being that of the 

‘Globé Shakespeare.’ 
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*Thorndike (Ashley H.). SHAKESPEARE’s THEATER. New York, 
Macmillan, 1916. 9 in. 472 pp. plates, maps, plans, appendixes, 
index, 10/6 n. 822.33 

A comprehensive survey of existing information regarding 
theatrical matters in Shakespeare’s time. The location and construc- 
tion of the playhouses, stage presentation, governmental regulations, 

Court theatres, actors and audiences, all come in for a share of the 

author’s attention. The book should be an authoritative com- 

pendium for reference. 


Wellstood (Frederick C.), ed. CATALOGUE OF AN EXHIBITION OF 
ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES PRESERVED IN STRATFORD-ON-AVON, ILLUSTRATING 
SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE IN THE TOWN; with appended lists of 
facsimiles... . preserved elsewhere ; with a preface by Sir Sidney 
Lee. Stratford-upon-Avon, 1916. 10} in. 50 pp. 6 facsimiles, 
appendixes, paper, 1/ n. 822.33 

The documents are concerned with Shakespeare’s parents, his 

Stratford estate, Shakespeare and the Welcombe enclosures, Stratford 

affairs, the poet’s litigation, and his relatives and descendants. 


823 FICTION. 


Bailey (Temple), Contrary Mary. Duckworth [1916]. 74 in. 
344 pp., 6/ 813.5 
The “ contrary ” lady of this American story is determined to live 
up to her ideals, and, rejecting the hand of a millionaire whom she 
likes and respects, chooses somebody else. 
Ballantyne (R. M.). Unoava. Nelson [1916]. 
384 pp., 7d. n. 
A cheap edition of this well-known adventure story of Northern 
Labrador. 


Bassett (Sara Ware). 


New edn. 6 in. 


THE TAMING OF ZENAS HENRY. Hodder & 


Stoughton, 1916. 8 in. 288 pp., 5/ n. 813.5 

A sentimental story of how a New Zealand woman ‘“ managed ”’ 
her husband, his temper, and his friends. 

Belloc (Hilaire), Ponco anp THE Butt. Constable, 1916. A 


reprint, 7 in. 288 pp., 1/ n. 

Betham-Edwards (Matilda). Hearts or ALSACE: a story of our 
time. Smith d& Elder, 1916. 74 in. 321 pp., 6/ n. 

A careful, intimate study of the life of some Alsatians of Mulhouse 
during the years 1905-14, depicting the growing tyranny of 
Prussian rule in the Reichsland. It is a conscientious piece of work, 
but somewhat tedious as a story. 

Booth (Edward C.). Fonpiz. Duckworth [1916]. 8 in. 451 pp., 6/ 
A village story, laid somewhere in the East Riding, in which 

the dialect is handled with skill and charm. Mr. Booth, however, is 

not a follower of the Wessex novelist; he is more akin to George 

Eliot, and in the richness of his detail, the comedy of his minor 

characters, and the humour permeating his style, to Dickens. 

We hope to pay detailed attention to this remarkable book. 

Bowen (Marjorie) [Gabrielle Margaret Campbell, now Mrs. Costanzo]. 
SHapows OF YESTERDAYS: stories from an old catalogue. 
Smith & Elder, 1916. 8 in. 309 pp., 6/ n. 

Twelve costume-stories of passion and incident, supposed to be 
woven round the trinkets in an old museum. The Regency, the 
reign of Charles II., eighteenth-century Venice, Paris in 1747, the 
Battle of Sedgemoor, Exeter in 1719, Spain early in the seventeenth 
century, Scotland and Florence at the same date, — the setting ; 
and we come across Lady Castlemaine, Lord Muskerry, Lord Pawlet, 
Cardinal Duplessis, and others known to history. 

Broadway (D.). THe Loncest Way Rounp. Allen & Unwin, 
1916. 7} in. 384 pp., 6/ 

The heroine, in order to obtain possession of a legacy for which 
marriage is a necessary qualification, espouses a poverty-stricken 
young Boer who agrees to her terms of separation after the ceremony, 
and in return for his assistance in the matter of a marriage certificate 
is paid a yearly sum of money. The rest of the story, which is laid 
in South Africa, consists in the recital of how the hero, after a brilliant 
career in Cambridge and London, seeks, finds, and wins his reluctant 
bride. Without displaying any very deep insight into character, 
the author has succeeded in drawing some likeable people, and in 
skimming gracefully over the improbabilities of the plot. 
Burgin (G. B.). THe Hut spy THE River. Hutchinson, 

74 in. 312 pp., 6/ 

The scene of this melodramatic story is laid in a small township 
in Ontario. The characters include a mother and daughter, who 
each in turn fall under suspicion of murder, in the former case with 
justification. We find also a secret cave, a baffled sheriff, a faithful 
Indian, and a conventional ending. 

Byrne (Frank). AN Irish Stew; concocted by Frank Byrne, con- 
taining ‘The Wife of McCarthy,’ ‘ Father McNulty’s Tempta- 
tion, ‘O’Callaghan’s Natal Day,’ and other ingredients. 
St. Catherine Press [1916]. 74 in. 63 pp. paper, 1/ n. 

The ingredients consist of half a dozen short tales, with a rich 
flavouring of brogue. 


1916. 








Cable (Boyd). Action Front. Smith 
270 pp., 5/ net 
A series of vivid and realistic sketches of life at the front—oc- 
casional tragedy mixed with that unfailing comedy which seems to 
infuse itself irresistibly into all the doings, slight or serious, of our 
army, one of whose greatest assets is its sense of humour. 


Chambers (Robert William). Tae Kine 1x YeELLow. 
[1916]. New edn. 64 in. 312 pp., 1/ n. 
First published in 1893. 


Cobb (Irvin S.). SpeaKinG or Operations. Hodder & Stoughton, 
1916. 8 in. 64 pp., 1/3 n. 813.5 
A narrative of @ man’s experiences before, during, and after an 
operation, in the style of American humour that probably requires 
some sort of cerebral operation before a British reader can appre- 
ciate it.” 
Conyers (Dorothea). 
74 in. 320 pp., 6/ 
A novel of Southern Ireland, in which such topics as fox-hunting, 
the war, and love are pleasantly blended. 


Cullett (G. W.). THe Procress or Kay: a series of glimpses. 
Constable, 1916. 8 in. 201 pp., 4/6 n. 
A clever character-study of a type and class which, in spite of many 
solid virtues, leave much to be desired from most points of view. 


*Daudet (Alphonse). Contes pu Lunpi. Nelson [1916]. Cheap edn. 
6 in. 377 pp., 1 fr. 25. 843.88 


Day (Susanne R.). THE AMAzING PHILANTHROPISTS : being extracts 
from the letters of Lester Martin, P.L.G. ; ed. and arranged by 
Susanne R. Day. Sidgwick & Jackson, 1916. 74 in. 290 pp., 
3/6 n. 

The Minute Book of any Board of Guardians in the country could 

probably provide equally good material for just such another 

entertaining book as this were there a number of equally gifted 
recorders available, though doubtless the temperamental pecu- 
liarities of Southern Ireland add special piquan.y to the episodes 
dealt with by this keen observer. From title to colophon a buoyant, 
irresistible personality penetrates through the medium of printed 
word direct to the reader, making of these chronicles of an Irish 
lady P.L.G. not only excellent light reading, but also a record of 
difficulties faced with undaunted good humour, breathing hope and 
inspiration, which no one interested in any phase of local government 
can afford to miss. Her work on the Board fully justified the old 
coachman’s comment : “‘ Tis the glory of God she’s elected. For she’s 
an intellect and she’s a lady, and she'll be a great education to them.” 


Duffin (H. C.). THomas Harpy: a study of the Wessex novels 
[with prefatory note by C. H. Herford] (Publications of the 
University of Manchester, English Series, No. 8). Longmans, 
1916. 74 in. 218 pp. index, 5/ n. 

The writer is young and enthusiastic, and has evidently a close 
knowledge of the Wessex Novels. His study is interesting through- 
out, but his style is somewhat affected, and tends to exaggerations. 
Here and there he lacks critical balance, and he has an unfortunste 
habit of depreciating other great men in order to raise his own idol 
higher. He is best on the style of Hardy, but he has, we should 
judge, no personal acquaintance with such peasants as the Wessex 
novels depict, and no special knowledge of their dialect. Winter- 
borne to us suggests not ‘‘an Aphrodite ot the snow,’’ but the winter- 
flowing streams of several place-names. We do not share all the 
views expressed as to the respective position of the novels in an 
order of merit, and we think some of the remarks on life and philo- 
sophy rather crude and pretentious. We see no sign that Mr. Duffin 
really understands Omar Khayyam; yet he is able to say: ‘‘ Asa 
philosophy and estimate of life based on extant criteria I know 
nothing more complete and satisfying.” Prof. Herford, in his 
‘Prefatory Note,’ speaks of “comparative literature study,” a 
phrase which has only brevity to commend it. We hope all our 
teachers are not going to make nouns into adjectives after the style 
of a City prospectus. 


Everett-Green (Evelyn). 
8 in. 320 pp., 6/ 
Anne Desborough has some unconventional experiences and 
exciting adventures in plenty, before she is married to her choice and 
settles down to quiet domesticity. 


*France Anatole), Prerre Nozi=re ; a translation by J. Lewis May. 
Lane, 1916. 8} in. 283 pp., 6/ 843.9 
The life of Pierre and bis impressions of the universe make @ 
characteristic medley of fiction and reflective essays, touching on all 
sorts of topics, from ‘ The Scriptures and the Zoological Gardens’ te 
‘The Origin of Creeds,’ ‘ The Function of Intellect,’ and ‘ The Birth 
of Superstition.’ Pierre Noziére’s travels in France give more of 
the author’s profane leerning on the history and legends of the Church. 
The translator has omitted five short tales for children told by 
Madame Noziére to Pierre, as these were appended to ‘The Merrie 
Tales of Jacques Tournebroche.’ 


d& Elder, 1916. 7} in, 
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ADVENTUROUS ANNE. Stanley Paul [1916]. 
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Francis (M. E.), Mrs. Francis Blundell. Penron’s Captain. 
man & Hall, 1916. 7} in. 315 pp., 6/ n. 

An undistinguished story of love and war, relating bravery at the 
front and misunderstandings at home, and concerning a Lancashire | 
private and his captain. 

Frankau (Vrs. Julia), pseud. Frank Danby. Twiticur. 
1916. 8 in. 332 pp., 6/ 

This book, on account of its rather unusual theme and somewhat | 
laboured treatment, is less interesting than most of the author’s | 
work—less lifelike. Frank Danky had a gift of portreying life 
and living people, and it is really wasted on exotic types such as | 
are here presented. The heroine, who possesses psychic powers, | 
becomes the tenant of a haunted house. The ghost proves to be a 
dead writer, anxious to have her life-story written, a task undertaken 
by the heroine with the aid of diaries, letters, and notes, which help 
to reveal the past. 


‘Gibbon (John Murray), Hearts anp Faces. Lane, 1916. 8 in. | 
352 pp., 6/ 
Mr. Gibbon’s main theme is the education and development of a | 
young Scots artist. First of all he attains fame with his portraits 
—vivid and “ slick’ and fashionable. He then undergoes conversion 
tothe realities of his art, and abandons social portraiture for lendscape 
work of a higher and more exacting nature. Round this theme 
Mr. Gibbon weaves a number of side-issues with great cleverness. 
But the real quality of the book is its truth to human nature. Mr. 
Gibbon goes sufficiently deep into life to select unusual types and 
situations ; but his selection is so just and his treatment so careful 
that the types become real persons, and the situations sequences 
of actual events. There is nothing artificial about the book ; nor— 
thank Heaven—s there any of that unnecessary and stilted cleverness 
with which many young writers insist on wearying their public. There 
are some Clever sketches of Aberdeen and typical Scots. 


‘Goldring (Douglas). Marcot’s Procress. FE. Nash, 1916. 
323 pp. 

cent i a pretty French-Canadian brought up in a scrubby 
grocer’s shop, with a determined ambition to get on. She does get 
on, but Mr. Goldring makes her success the outcome of three great 
strokes of luck, and disappoints us of any adequate display of her 
genuine talents. As an intellectual study of an adventuress she is 
not in the same category as Becky Sharp, though she marries a 
thick-headed soldier who is a baronet’s son. In the upshot Margot 
comes to appreciate the value of character ; her social triumphs pall, 
and she finds happiness in the arms of a lover—in short, she gets the 
best of both worlds. There is some passable character - drawing, 
but far too much mere description of drawing-rooms, dresses, pictures, 
and commonplace fashionable life. 


Goodchild (George). Ticer’s Cun: a romance of Alaska. 
[1916]. 8 in. 245 pp., 2/n. 

The reader hardly needs to be told that this book is “‘ written round 
the play’ of the same title. Apart from the incontrovertible 
evidence of the photographs that illustrate it, the tone and treatment 
a&awhole suggest that “‘ wild and woolly” Far North that we se 
only on the stage or kinematograph. The book is decently consistent 
and realistic in externals, but those who desire actuality have but 
toread Jack London or ‘ The Magnetic North,’ the contrast of which 
to this kind of patchwork to order is convincing. There are, however, 
one or two good phrases, of which we select one for domestic use : 
“I ain't no nickel-plated sunbeam around the home when I’m 
rattled.”” It is hardly necessary to add that all the characters are 
conventional to the last degree. 
*Halévy (Ludovic). CrIQUETTE. 

286 pp. por., 1 fr. 25 n. 

A cheap reprint in the Spanish edition. 
French by José Sanchez Rojas. 

Hamilton (Mary Agnes). DeapD YESTERDAY. 
74 in. 412 pp., 6/ n. 

This novel traces the development of a love-affair between a 
successful journalist of modern times and the daughter of an 
International Socialist. The outbreak of war comes to the mother 
as the frustration of her life-work, and to the daughter as a gradual 
disillusionment in her lover, depicted as a facile and shallow thinker. 
As the war drags on, the views of the betrothed pair become in- 
creasingly divergent, and compel the severing of their bond. 


Heron-Max well (Beatrice) and Eastwick (F. E.). THe FrrrH WHEEL. 
Ward & Lock, 1916. 8 in. 319 pp., 6/ 

A detective story with some slight psychological interest. 

Hume (Fergus). THe Rep Bicycre. Ward d& Lock, 1916. 
304 pp., 6/ 

Mr. Hume has not lost his gift of mystification and sensation, 
though he pitches his later work in a somewhat lower key than in 
former days. We will not say more of the plot here than that there 
is @ murder, and the murderer is cleverly disguised by a trick of 
double identity well sustained up to the finish. The style is 
occasionally annoying. 


Chap- 


Hutchinson, | 





8 in. 





Jarrold. 


Nelson [1916]. 6 in. 
843.6 


Translated from the 


New edn. 


Duckworth, 1916 


8 in. 





*Huysmans (Joris Karl). PAGES cHOISIES; introduction de Lucien. 
Descaves (Collection Gallia). Dent [1916]. 6} in. 253 pp. por., 

1 fr. 25. 843.9 
Representative passages—‘ Tableaux de Paris,’ ‘ Critiques d'art, 
de littérature, et de meeurs,’ and ‘Etats d’ame’—selected from 
‘Croquis Parisiens,’ ‘De tout,’ ‘ La-Bas,’ ‘En route,’ ‘La Cathé- 


| drale,’ and ‘ L’Oblat.’ 


Hyne (Charles John Cutcliffe). Carrarin KerrLe oN THE WaR-PatTH. 
Methuen [1916]. 8 in. 312 pp., 6/ 

Capt. Kettle, now knighted and with a wooden leg, reappears as 
one of the saviours of his country. So great indeed is his prowess— 
not to mention that of his friend Mr. Carnforth, M.P.—that the 
author has done well to end the volume where he did. Otherwise there 
would have been no work left for our fleet, army, or air service. 
Various mannerisms of language and thought are dragged in beyond 
the measure of necessity, which is a pity. Even though he is 
@ popular writer, Mr. Hyne would lose little by being more natural. 


Jacks (Laurence Pearsall). PHILosopHEeRS IN TROUBLE: a volume of 
stories (Writings of L. P. Jacks, vol. 3). Williams & Norgate, 
1916. 8 in. 210 pp., 2/6 n. 

Six further stories in which the editor of The Hibbert Journal 
applies the Comtist method of art—‘‘ constructing types on the 
basis furnished by science.’ By expressing a philosophic concept in 
realistic terms, he shows how a principle works in real life, and in 
three of the six stories he does this with wit and humour as well as 
illuminating common sense. ‘ Bracketed First’ shows pithily how 
extremely difficult it is to pass from abstract ethics to the trying sphere 
of actuality. ‘The Poor Man’s Pig’ is a satire on the sweeping 
generalizations of the Socialist demagogue. ‘The Chest of Cedar,’ 
with admirable irreverence, contrasts the empty religiosity of @ 
fashionable preacher with the austere religion that will never be 
popular in a world like the present. ‘ Not Convincing’ sets forth the 
fine idea of the whole universe as “‘a work of Literary Art,”’ but is 
too aptly described by its title. 


Jepson (Edgar). 
336 pp., 6/ 
The hero, disappointed in his hopes of a commission through 
War Office captiousness, attempts to console himself by turning 
night into day and vice versa. But a series of chances and adventures 
plunges him into a strenuous country life, and finally into a happy 


‘ 


THE Nicut Hawks. Hutchinson, 1916. 8 in~ 


marriage. The book is highly amusing. 
Kaufman (Herbert), NercHsours. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 
8 in. 144 pp., 2/ n. 813.5 


A collection of short essays, sketches, stories, or fables, that one 
would class with the “ characters’’ of Earle, Hall, and Butler, if 
they were not twentieth instead of seventeenth century, and very 
American. Every one is a homily; several are strings of sen- 
tentious platitudes, like “‘ Poverty does not necessitate coarse- 
ness,’ or “‘ Little habits destroy great men. Big mistakes seldom 
wreck.” Most of the examples are of the chastening kind, but the 
philosophy is optimistic in the main. 


Klickmann (Flora). THE FLOwEeR-PatcH 
R.T.S. [1916]. 8 in. 316 pp., 6/ 

This cheerful book is a lively record of the writer’s experiences in 
her country cottage above the Wye Valley. Her friendly and 
unconventional manner, and her happy gift of humour, are likely to 
make a popular appeal to girls and young women. 


AMONG THE HItts. 


*Kuprin (Alexander). A Stav Sout ; AND OTHER Sror!Es [tr.] ; with 
an introduction by Stephen Graham. Constable, 1916. 8 in. 
12+-235 pp., 5/ n. 891.7 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham have made a selection excluding those 

stories of Kuprin that touch the subject of women, in which 
they regard him as “self-conscious and awkward,” and liable 
to be led by the temptations of realism into coarseness and 
ugliness. Several of these stories might be given to children as 
safely as those of Hans Andersen. In ‘The Elephant,’ ‘ Dogs’ 
Happiness,’ and ‘The White Poodle,’ the Russian dog is portrayed 
with an enchanting tenderness and insight. Most of the fifteen 
are concerned, however, with the peasantry, “‘ the most enigmatical, 
the greatest, and the most abased people in the world.’ They are as 
searching and as vivid as Mr. Kipling’s stories, with which Mr. Graham 
compares them ; they are dramatic, humorous, and told with the art 
of a first-class raconteur. And we exclaim, echoing the author in the 
title-story : ‘“‘What a strange soul—faithful, pure, contradictory, 
absurd—and great!’’ The translation is often slovenly. 


*Lagerléf (Selma). JERUSALEM: a novel; tr. from the Swedish by 
Velma Swanston Howard, with an introduction by Henry 
Goddard Leach. Laurie [1916]. 8 in. 356 pp., 6/ 839.7369 

A translation of this novel by the only woman who has won the 

Nobel Prize for Literature was made by Jessie Bréchner and 

published by Mr. Heinemann in 1903. 
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Laxdale (Hartman). THE Dim Bourne. 
285 pp., 6/ 
A story of some merit, describing the disillusionment of an 


Englishman, bred in Egypt, on his return to his native country. 


Leighton (Marie Connor). THe Srory or a Great Sin. Ward & 
Lock, 1916. 8 in. 318 pp., 6/ 
A somewhat conventional story of crime and mystery ; the style 
— treatment destroy the effect the plot might have had in better 
ands. 


Lennox (Agnes Gordon). Brownir. Lane. 7} in. 326 pp., 6/ n. 

Even taken in small doses, the over-sweetness of this book 
proves cloying to the palate. As a matter of fact Brownie was one 
of the world’s expensive and deceitful luxuries—a woman whose 
vitality and waywardness made her a temptress to men who had 
time and money to waste and not the courage to run away from her. 
The quotations which head each chapter reveal an instinct tor 
selection which is absent in the author’s own writing. 


Le Queux (William). THe PLace or Dracons: a mystery. Warddé 
Lock, 1916. 8 in. 319 pp., 6/ 

Mr. Le Queux has, for the moment, abandoned his contempt of 
English diplomacy, Secret Service, and other such institutions, of 
which his knowledge is so far-reaching. He deals here with simple 
and domestic crimes such as murder and jewel robbery. The com- 
plications sre ingenious—more so than the efforts of the amateur 
detective hero who eventually happens to unravel them. Why 
does Mr. Le Queux always write “ M’sieur ”’ instead of “‘ Monsieur” ? 
Is it his sense ot the shortness of life, or his pretension to an uninsular 
familiarity with the French language? In any case it irritates. 


Leroux (Gaston). THE Dovuste Lire. Laurie [1916]. New edn. 
84 in. 94 pp. paper, 6d. n. 


Letters from Another Battlefield. 
paper, 1/ n. 

The other battlefield is the sanatorium where consumptives 
struggle for relief. A pathetic story is told in these thoughtful and 
significant letters between a wounded soldier and his betrothed— 
dying of tuberculosis. 

McCartney (Richard Hayes). Gatiipor1. New York, Charles C. 
Cook [1916]. 7 in. 50 pp. paper. 813.5 

Begins with p. 101, as if there were more of the same stuff in 

existence somewhere. 


MacDonald (Greville). How Jonas rouND HIs ENEMY: a romance 
of the South Downs. Constable, 1916. 8 in. 374 pp., 6/ 

This curious book describes a South Down shepherd, not only 
in his ordinary life, but also in a species of secondary trance-lite 
which comprises many strange visions. The author knows the 
country and the people of whom he writes, and he introduces much 
beauty into what we can call the visionary side of the book; but it 
is somewhat difficult to follow, and we prefer ‘The Portent,’ 
‘ Phantastes,’ and other visionary works of the author’s father, 
George MacDonald. The book, as a whole, is not easy reading ; not 
that this is a demerit: we are rather tired of authors who write 
solely for their public. 


Mackenzie (W. A.). FLOWER 0’ THE PeacH. Ward & Lock, 1916, 
7} in. 304 pp., 6/ 813.5 

A vivaciously written story of crime, in which an English heiress 
is righted and wooed by a handsome Prince of Gothland. At the 
close of chap. iv. one of the characters mutters, “Tut, tut! This 
is flagrant melodrama!’’ In fact, there appears to be a comic 
chorus, providing relief and comment, and led by a milkman who 
owns a library of Police Budgets, and excuses himself for forgetting 
his duties when “‘ murder do stalk the blood-drenched land red-shod.”’ 


Richards [1916]. 7} in 


MacDonald, 1916. 7 in. 58 pp. 


Macleod (Norman). THE SrTar.tinc: a Scottish story. Nelson 
[1916]. Cheap reprint. 6 in. 282 pp., 7d. n. 

Margueritte (Paul). L’Aurre Lumiére. Paris, Plon [1916]. 7} in. 
326 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 843.9 


M. Margueritte has left out the war entirely in his new book, but 
his theme—a yo man accidentally blinded, and gradually recon- 
ciled to his fate by the inner light of love—has a strong indirect 
bearing on one of the most cruel aspects of modern warfare. Indeed, 
this was intended by the author, who dedicates his book to the 
blinded soldiers. As might be expected, ‘ L’Autre Lumiére’ is well 
and sympathetically written from every point of view, but it has 
not the thrilling interest of such works as ‘Le Désastre,’ where 
M Margueritte is on his own ground, so to speak. 


*Mayne (Ethel Colburn). ONE oF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. Chapman 
d&: Hall, 1916. 7} in. 280 pp., 6/ 

The heroine is a young Irish girl of the sixties, endowed with 
musical genius and a high enthusiasm for the poetry of Tennyson, 
but fettered by her ignorance and the conventionalities of Irish 
provincial and Victorian life. We witness, with admiration for the 
writer’s art, her encounter with problems which must still be faced 
by her granddaughters—her passionate struggle against being 





dependent upon father or husband, and the dawning of womanhoog 
in her life. It is an excellent psychological study, and Miss Mayne’, 
sympathy for her subject renders the girl lovable in spit, 
of her tempers and her temperament. The book gives, too, ay 
interesting picture of Killarney fifty years ago. 
Merrick (Leonard). THe Position or Preccy HARPER. 
[1916]. Cheap edn. 6 in. 575 pp., 7d. n. 
Moore (Leslie) THe Wiser Forty. New York, Putnam's, 1916, 
8 in. 354 pp., 6/ 813.5 
A pleasantly told story of a murder and a disputed succession. 
Kee Pow Edward). Provup Peter. Hutchinson, 1916. 8 ip, 
333 pp., 6 
Proud Peter is victimized to an unnecessary degree by an un. 
scrupulous brother, who takes advantage of him in every conceivable 
way. But the difficulties and misunderstandings into which he 
allows himself to be drawn are gradually cleared up. Mr. Norris 
shows his usual talent both in the plot and his writing, which js 
artistic and natural. 


Niven (Frederick). Two Generations. Nash, 1916. 8 in. 358 pp, 
6/ 


Nelson 


Mr. Niven’s tale, excellently and entertainingly told, is too uniformly 
drab to be altogether natural. He displays a painful insight 
into the dull horror of a mésalliance which leads to a nagging 
wife and a drunken father, but the devastating influence of the pair 
on the children is the worst effect which he reveals. We have to 
thank him for interspersing his tale with a wealth of out-of-the-way 
knowledge. 

Oyen (Henry). Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 8 in, 
289 pp., 6/ 813.5 

Except for the setting and local colour, ‘ The Man Trail’ has little 
to distinguish it from Mr. Owen Wister’s book ‘The Virginian’ 
The hero goes through much the same trials and even incidents, 
though he does not start from the same point. However, the book 
is interesting in spite of this family resemblance. 


Patterson (John Edward). Bonp-Suaves. Si.npkin 
[1916]. 8 in. 336 pp., 6/ 

The publishers quote us as comparing Mr. Patterson to Mr. Hardy. 
He is one of many a score of imitators to whom it would be unkind 
to push the comparison too far. His stage is an Essex village ; the 
characters are farmers and farm-folk ; there are sexual irregularities, 
and tragic consequences traceable thereto. But though the author 
parades the philosophy of a heavy father, this will not stand much 
analysis ; and we are doubtfu! about his psychological truth in what 
are meant to be the most impressive scenes. The title of the book 
appears to be the result of false etymology. ‘‘ Bondage,” the 
preface tells us, is the state of being connected with some one by 
such a bond as affection or sexual feeling. Recourse to a dictionary 
would tell Mr. Patterson that ‘‘ bondage” means siavery, and 
“bond ’’ something that links or binds. The resemblance in sound 
is the sole basis of a shallow ethical theory. Why cannot 2 practised 
novelist write better English, and not use words like ‘‘ devolution” 
in strained senses, or words like “‘ contritious’’ that do not exist in 
the language ? Above all, why not a little comic relief to the too 
conscientious solemnity ? The writer’s strong point is his trans- 
parent honesty. 


Pendered (Mary L.). THe Secret Sympatuy. 
1916. 7} in. 316 pp., 6/ n. 

The heroine isa capable sedate young person whoasa jobbing chauf- 
euse earns & livelihood for herself and her flighty sister in their fallen 
fortunes. Her “secret sympathy” is for a handsome chauffeur, 
ignorant of his birth, in the employment of a peer’s son whose 
villainy is fully disclosed at the outbreak of war. The minor 
characters are much more skilfully drawn than these, and deserve 
a better setting for their humours. 


Phillpotts (Eden). THe Human 
[1916]. 8 in. 295 pp., 6/ 
Mr. Phillpotts writes of peculiar boys—perhaps they are human 
in preference to being boy-like—in a peculiar school. There may be 
such institutions, but we have not met them, and we suspect that 
the average youth, even at a private school, is far more practical 
and less silly than most of Mr. Phillpotts’s young friends, who seem 
to be cast in an unusual mould. 
Reeve (Arthur B.). THE Romance or ELAINE. 
Stoughton [1916]. 7} in. 190 pp., 1/ n. 
A sequel to ‘The Exploits of Elaine,’ end followed by ‘The 
Triumph of Elaine.’ 
Reeve (Arthur B.). THe TrRrumpPH oF ELAINE. 
[1916]. 74 in. 186 pp., 1/ n. 
A story that, like its predecessor, introduces a detective much 
advertised on the kinematograph. 
= (William Pett). On Toast. Methuen [1916]. 8 in. 256 pp. 
n 


THE MAN-TRAIL. 


& Marshall 


Chapman c& Hall, 


Boy aNnD THE War. Methuen 


Hodder ¢€ 


Hodder & Stoughton 


Short stories of a readable nature, but without any outstanding 
merit. 
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shaw (Frank H.). Artantic NicHTs ; AND OTHER TALES. Cassell 
[1916]. 7} in. 216 pp., 1/n. 

Capt. Frank Shaw gave many striking pictures of the sea in all 
her moods in his admirable book ‘ The Haven of Desire,’ reviewed 
in our issue of May 30,1914. The present collection of short stories is 
equally notable, if a little less detailed, in this respect ; for that the 
difference in scope and compass is perhaps responsible. The tales 
themselves are very well selected—we should imagine they are 
actual records, and not mere constructions or adaptations—and 
vividly, yet simply told. Capt. Shaw merits a special place to 
himself as a chronicler of the sea. 


smith (Clara) and Bosanquet (T.). 
74 in. 312 pp., 6/ 

A volume of charming and sympathetic letters exchanged 
between a@ middle-aged brother and sister, chiefly dealing with the 
concerns of a young sister and her godmother. Two or three letters 
from the latter are included, revealing a character in which snobbery 
and patriotism are wonderfully blended. There is quite an Austenish 
flavour in the whimsicality and delicate satire shown by the writers, 
which make it decidedly a volume not to be missed. 


Snaith (John Collis). Broke or CovENDEN (Westminster Library of 
Fiction). Constable [1916]. New edn. 7} in. 488 pp., 2/ n. 

First published in 1904. 

Somerville (Miss Edith Cnone) and Martin (Miss Violet), pseud. 
Martin Ross. Soms Irish YesTerpays. Nelson, 1916. Cheap 
edn. 6 in. 281 pp., 7d. n. 

First published in 1906. 

Stockley (Cynthia). THe Dream Sure (Westminster Library of 
Fiction). Constable [1916]. New edn. 7} in. 342 pp., 2/n. 

First published in 1913. 
Thomas (Joyce). Rep Cross. 

284 pp., 6/ 

A tale of sentiment, in which the hero, a miner and a poet, dons 
khaki before the close. 

Travers (John), Mrs. Bell. 
{1916]. 74 in. 273 pp., 6/ 

Describes the quest of happiness by a sensitive woman, a poet, 
chiefly in her relations with her husband, a keen officer, who, after 
fighting in the present war, takes Holy Orders and is wounded on the 
Indian frontier. We did not find the main characters very con- 
vincing, but there are some interesting pictures of station life in 
India. 

Vachell (H. A.). Buiinps Down. 
376 pp. por., 7d. n. 

*Vachell (H. A.). THE TRIUMPH OF TIM: the life history of a chame- 
leon. Smith & Elder, 1916. 74 in. 369 pp., 6/ 

To a novel-reader the psychology of Timis not to-day remarkable, 
and his life experiences, startling and vividly told as they are, will 
be almost commonplace. At the same time, even the sophisticated 
may be thankful to have a virile man’s thoughts and actions 
set down by a capable hand, especially to-day, when so many 
novelists are disappointing us with second-rate work. To our 
surprise, we find there is diversity of opinion as to what Tim’s 
triumph was. Surely it was the attainment of self-knowledge. 
Watts (Mary S.). THE RuppER: a novel with several heroes. 

Macmillan, 1916. 7} in. 453 pp., 6/ 813.5 

This is a story of modern Americans, showing insight and 
a sense of humour. 

Wawn (F. T.). THE Roap To THE STARs. 
335 pp., 6/ 

Concerns the efforts made by an Englishman and his wife to reform 
a party of degenerate Americans. We are specifically told that an 
owl is the narrator—otherwise, that bird being usually supposed to 
be dowered with wisdom, we should not have guessed it. 

Wedmore (Sir Frederick). Brenpa Watks On. Hutchinson, 1916. 
8 in. 344 pp., 6/ 

The object of this novel appears to have been to afford Sir Frederick 
Wedmore an opportunity to chat about stage-life, the interpretation 
of his favourite plays, the good or bad points of various members of 
“the profession,” pictures, bric-a-brac, and holiday resorts. The 
story is of the slightest, and the personal interest languid, though it 
is set forth in a ponderous imitation of Henry James’s most recondite 
style. The character-drawing and psychological analysis are, how- 
ever, merely superficial flourishes. Brenda’s preparation for the 
stage, and her career as an exponent of legitimate drama, are 
described with the interest and critical acuteness of an experienced 
student of the theatre. The chat is entertaining and often in- 
structive, though it has nothing to do with novel-writing. But as 
there is a love-interest, we should like to have seen a little further 
into the mind and emotions of the young lady, and to have been in 
& position to appreciate how 23 comes, apparently, to wed with 51. 
Weeks (R. K.). THE LAvRENSONS (Westminster Library of Fiction). 

Constable [1916]. Newedn. 7} in. 320 pp., 2/ n. 

First published in 1913. 


Spectators. Constable, 1916. 


Simpkin & Marshall [1916]. 74 in. 


Happiness. Hodder & Stoughton 


New edn. 6 in. 


Nelson [1916]. 


Nash, 1916. 7% in. 





Wemyss (Mrs. George). Prorte or PorpHam. Constable [1916.] 
New edn. 6} in. 312 pp., 1/ n. 


First published in 1911. 


Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.). 
[1916]. 8 in. 222 pp., 6/ 
Sentimental, jerky, and conventionally unconventional. 


White (William Allen). Gop’s Puppets. Macmillan, 1916. . 
309 pp., 6/ 813.5 
Mr. Allen White has taken a small town in the Missouri Valley for 
the scene of his five tales, but they are sufficiently vivid and powerful 
to avoid the danger of purely local interest. He is inclined to a 
certain pessimism in his choice of smug and prosperous hypocrisy, 
disillusion, and other depressing aspects of humanity, which he 
depicts and develops relentlessly. 


Whitelaw (David). A Fiurrer in Kincs. 
1916. 7} in. 288 pp., 6/ 

Concerns the fortunes of the ruler of a tiny island kingdom in the 
Mediterranean. Having been deposed by his subjects for his dis- 
solute habits, he migrates to London, where an American millionaire 
finances him in an attempt to recover the throne. Aftera bloodless 
revolution, in which the author's love of intrigue is well to the fore, 
he regains his kingship. The tale is fantastic, and carefully avoids 
anything bordering on the commonplace. 


Wood (Annie Mary). Sanp-Face: a story of Anglo-Eastern life. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 8 in. 313 pp., 6/ 

Missionary work in the Far East is woven into a general scheme of 
psychology and characterization, with interesting if somewhat 
uneven effect. The author is evidently in strong sympathy with 
such work, though it cannot be said that she makes a very good 
case for it as far as China is concerned. Protestantism seems, 
somehow, to have too much earnestness and too little method for 
races that have already their own formal and reasoned creeds. The 
character-drawing is good, though some of the personages are really 
little more than the pegs on which to hang personal opinions and 
impressions, and now end again clever epigrams. 


Wren (Percival Christopher). Drirrwoop Spars: the stories of a 
man, a boy, a woman, and certain other people who strangely 
met upon the sea of life. Longmans, 1916. 8 in. 298 pp., 6/ 

The scene is Indis, and the period just before and during the 

Great War. The hero is half Pathan and half Scot, and able to play 

either part to perfection ; he comes to his own as the Scot by organizing 

and sustaining a splendid defence against a native rising, but fulfils 
his Pathan destiny by a crime passionnel for which he is executed 

—rather an inconsistent action, at least from the point of view of 

poetic justice ; indeed, if the suthor hed need to slay his hero, suicide 

would surely have been the better way. In any case Capt. Wren 
tells a fine and thrilling story, and shows great knowledge of Indian 
life ; he is stilted at times and unduly graphic in his emphasis, but 

his descriptive work and characterization are vivid. 


Young (F. E. Mills). THe Bywonner. Lane, 1916. 8 in. 351 pp., 
6/ 


VioLet Virtue. Werner Laurie 


Hodder d& Stoughton, 


A careful and well-written South African novel, with many 
picturesque touches of the sort of local colour and character of 
which the author has made a study. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


*Adams (William). THE Loc-Book or Wi~LiAM Apams, 1614-19 ; 
with the Journal of Edward Saris, and other documents relating 
to Japan, Cochin-China, &c.; ed. with introduction and notes 
by C. J. Purnell. Reprinted from the Transactions of the Japan 
Society of London, vol. 13, 1916. 10 in. 343 pp. facsimiles, 
index, paper, 15/ 915.2 

Adams’s letters were printed in ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimes,’ part i., 
but this is the first publication of his Log-book, which is preserved 
in the Bodleian. Adams reached Japan in 1600, just before the 
civil war that resulted in the triumph of Iyéyasu, who became 

Shogun in 1603. Adams was well treated, and built ships for the 

Shogun, who granted him en estate, but would not suffer him to 

return to his own country. On the arrival of an English ship under 

Capt. John Saris in 1613, trading privileges were secured and @ 

trading factory was established—the first English settlement in 

Japan. Adams died in 1620, after some voyages for trade to Siam, 

Cochin- China, &c. The Log-book is a valuable record of these 

doings, of affairs in Japan, and of the attempts of the Dutch, 

Spaniards, and Portuguese to interfere with the trading enterprise 

of the English. Mr. Purnell reprints a learned paper (30 pp.) on the 

subject, which he read to the Japan Society. 

Babson (Roger W.). THe Future or Sours America. Duckworth, 
1915. 7} in. 418 pp. map, il. statistics, index, 7/6 n. 918 

A practical statement of the opportunities offered by South 

America to United States enterprise, with descriptions of each 

country of the southern continent. 
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*Bailey (Rt. Hon. William Frederick). Ture Siavs or THE WaR ZONE. 

Chapman & Hall, 1916. 9 in. 280 pp. il. map, index, 10/6 n. 

914 

Sketches and impressions of the habits and customs of the Slav 

races in Austria, Poland, Hungary, Croatia, Serbia, and the Balkans, 

a portion of the book being reproduced from The Fortnightly and 

Nineteenth Century. Mr. Bailey gives a poignant picture of the 
suffering entailed by the German invasion. 


Bechhofer (C. E.). Russia at THE Cross-Roaps; with an intro- 
duction by A. H. Murray. Kegan Paul, 1916. 9 in. 201 pp. 
5/n. 914.7 

This attempt to explain Russia to the Russians as well as the rest 
of the world is a description of Russian life, thought, and religion, 
based on a year’s study on the spot. Russia is not the subtle 
and persistent plotter for self-aggrandizement that she is 
represented to be, says the writer, but she remains an enigma even 


to herself. Yet he is not afraid to prophesy. 
*Doorly (Gerald S.).§ THE VoyaGes oF THE MORNING. Smith & 
Elder, 1916. 8 in. 248 pp. il. map, 6/ n. 919.9 


This is an excellent book, though belated in its appearance. The 
Morning was a small yacht of 290 tons which acted as relief ship to 
the Discovery Expedition, 1901-4, and was commanded by Capt. 
Colbeck, formerly of the Southern Cross. Her experiences in two 
successive seasons have never yet been fully described ; and Capt. 
‘Scott, in ‘The Voyage of the Discovery,’ expressed a hope that this 
“record of difficulties overcome by sturdy perseverance”? might 
some day be told at length. In the first voyage she discovered, in 
long. 180° and almost on the Antarctic Circle, a small island, after- 
wards named “‘ Scott Island ’’—the only spot in the Antarctic which 
bears the name of the great explorer. Capt. Doorly, the author of 
‘the book, was one of the junior officers, and the alter ego of Com- 
mander Evans, who won his spurs on this occasion. The friendship 
was commemorated by Capt. Scott’s assignment of their names to 
‘twin summits on the west of MeMurdo Sound. The story is a 
delightfully breezy and humorous sailor’s yarn, which is well 
illustrated, and, as the late Sir Clements Markham suggested, would 
make a capital prize for a naval cadet. 


*Gordon (Winifred), 17s. Will Gordon. A WoMAN IN THE BALKANS. 

Hutchinson, 1916. 9 in. 314 pp. 54 il. map, pors., 12/6 n. 
914.96 
Mrs. Gordon writes with a lively pen and familiar knowledge about 

‘Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Roumania, Turkey in Europe, 

the Adriatic and the Bocche di Cattaro, and Montenegro, describing 

the peasants as well as the upper classes, and telling us about notable 

“persons, social and political life, and public and private incidents of 

recent history. Her synipathies are all with the Serbs and Monte- 

negrins. Her book is admirably illustrated. 

*Graham (Stephen). THRouGH RussIAN CENTRAL Asta. Cassell, 
1916. 94 in. 292 pp. maps, il. appendixes, index, 16/n. 915.7 

The journey here described was made in the summer before the 
war, and the story was told to a large extent in Mr. Graham’s letters 
to The Times. Starting from Vladikavkaz, he went, by way of 

Bokhara, Tashkent, and the Chinese frontier, round to Eastern 

‘Siberia. His account of the different races and tribes is full of 

interest, and his views on the political situation are set forth in the 

appendixes. 

‘India, Mysore. Rerort ON THE WORKING OF THE ARCHZXOLOGICAL 
RESEARCHES IN MYSORE DURING THE YEAR 1914-15, with the 
government review thereon. Mysore [Government Press, 1916]. 
13} in. 71 pp., il. 913.54 

4ndia, Northern Circle. ANNUAL Procress REPORT OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT, MUHAMMADAN AND British MONUMENTS, 
NORTHERN CIRCLE, FOR THE YEAR ENDING MarcH 3], 1915. 
Allahabad, Government Press, 1915. 13 in. 43 pp. 7 pl. appen- 
dixes, 3/ 913.54 


*Jackson (Rev. Charles E.). THe Piace-NAmeEs oF DuRHAM. Allen 
d& Unwin [1916]. 84 in. 115 pp., 5/ n. 929.4 
This is a much more interesting and useful book than some of the 
studies of county place-names recently published. Instead of taking 
phonology as an infallible or the only guide, the author bases his 
work principally on documentary evidence ; and, instead of restricting 
his scope to names in the Postal Guide, deals with all names of any 
importance that he can find in maps, directories, and elsewhere. 
Unlike certain other investigators, he is personally familiar with the 
county. His brief introduction and list of common terminals will 
help the student. Some of the etymologies, e.g., ‘“‘ Wolsingham” 
from ‘‘ Welsings,” sound, however, a little unconvincing. 


“Joyce (Thomas Athol). CrenTRAL AMERICAN AND WEsT INDIAN 
ARCHZOLOGY : being an introduction to the archeology of the 
States of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, and the West Indies. 
aa 1916. 8 in. 286 pp. il. 2 maps, appendix, index, 

2/6 n. 91 
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another on South America. The author, who is assistant in th. 

Department of Ethnography at the British Museum, and Vip. 

President of the British Anthropological Institute, describes the 

religion, customs, arts, and crafts of the early inhabitants, so far ag 

these can be gathered from chroniclers and the discoveries of archgo. 
logists. The illustrations consist of line drawings and some photo. 
graphs. 

Kawabata (A.). A Hermir ruRNED Loose: an interesting account 
of European travels written in English by a Japanese tourist 
East and West, Ltd., 1915. 2nd edn. 7} in. 274 pp. il., 2/6n, — 

9 
An account by a Japanese professor of his travels in India, Givin 
and Western Europe. His interest in his new surroundings and 
cempanions, his Japanese point of view, and his delicate humour 
and cheerfulness make it a very readable book. 


*Lawrence (D. H.). Twiticut 1x Iraty. Duckworth [1916]. 7} in, 
311 pp., 6/ 914.5 
Observant and finely written studies of life in Northern Italy, 
almost in the form of fiction, some of them reproduced from The 
English Review and The Westminster Gazette. 
Machray (Robert). THe Nicur Sime or Lonpon; with 60 il. by 
Tom Browne. Laurie [1916]. 7th edn. 8} in. 118 pp. paper, 
6d. n. 914.2] 
First published six years ago. 
Mallock (William Hurrell), Is an ENCHANTED ISLAND ; or a winter's 
retreat in Cyprus. Nelson [1916]. 6in. 382 pp.,1/n. 915.64 
A cheap reprint. 
Merry (W. Mansell). Two Monrus 1n Russia, Juty-Serremper, 
1914. Oxford, Blackwell, 1916. 8 in. 207 pp., 2/6 n. 914.7 
The writer went as chaplain to the English Church at Petrograd, 
and gives selections from his journal, recounting experiences before 
the war, incidents occurring there at the outbreak of hostilities, a 
journey to Odessa and back, and his experiences on his return to 
this country. 
The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1915; prepared under the 
instructions of the Government of New Zealand by Malcolm 


Fraser, Government Statistician. Wellington, N.Z., John 
Mackay, 1915. 8} in. 1016 pp. graphs and diag. appendixes, 
index, 2/6 919.31 


Plaatje (Sol. T.). Native Lire ry Sours Arrica, before and since 
the European War and the Boer Rebellion. King [1916}. 
7} in. 352 pp. prologue, epilogue, por., 3/6 n. 916.8 

Discusses the working of the Natives’ Land Act, and pleads for the 
removal of existing injustices and anomalies. The sympathetic 
attitude of the black races towards Great Britain in her present 
struggle is fully dealt with. 

Singh (St. Nihal). THe Krxe’s Inpian Attizs: the Rajas and their 
India. Sampson Low, 1916. 9 in. 320 pp. il. pors. index, 7 /6 n. 

915.4 

A general account of the native Rajas and the territories ruled by 
them, their private life, their administrative systems, and the social 
and economic conditions of the land. 

Vizetelly (Ernest Alfred), pseud. “Le petit homme rouge.’’ Iv 
SeveN Lanps—Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. Chatto & Windus, 1916. 9 in. 393 pp. 
16 il. index, 12/6 n. 914 

Reminiscences of places and people during the latter quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 


920 BIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, &c. 


* Adams (John Quincy). Wririncs or JoHN Quincy ADAMs; ed. 
by Worthington Chauncey Ford : vol. 6, 1816-19. Macmillan, 
1916. 9 in. 603 pp., 5/ n. 920 

This volume consists of letters to the Secretary of State, John and 

Abigail Adams, Lord Castlereagh, Edward Wyer, the President, 

Alexander Hill Everett, Hyde de Neuville, George William Erving, 

Albert Gallatin, Richard Kush, Don Luis de Onis, and others, on 

international and domestic politics, &c. 

Bonaparte (Napoleon). 

* Lockhart (John Gibson). THE History or NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE; 
with an introduction by John Holland Kose (Oxford Edition). 
Milford, 1916. Reprint, 8 in. 559 pp. index, 2/ n. 920 

First published in 1829. 

Botha (Louis). 

*Spender (Harold), GenerAL Borna: the career and the man. 
Constable, 1916. 9 in. 348 pp. por. 4 maps, index, 7/6n. 920 

This life of General Botha gives descriptions of his childhood and 
home, youthful adventures, share in the founding of the new Republic 
in 1884, the war of 1899-1902, his career as Transvaal Premier 

(1906-10) and Union Premier (1910), the Hertzog split of 1912, the 

labour crisis 1913-14, the rebellion of 1914, and the war in German 

South-West Africa 1915, with a final appreciation of “‘ the man. 


brisk and popular manner. 
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*Lucy (Sir Henry). Nearinc Jorpan: being the third and last 
volume of ‘ Sixty Years in the Wilderness’ ; with a frontispiece 
specially drawn by E. T. Reed. Smith & Elder, 1916. 8} in. 
465 pp. index, 10/6 n. 920 

A continuation of ‘‘ Toby M.P.’s”’ personal, political, and Parlia- 
ntary recollections. Many of the chapters are reproduced trom 

The Cornhill Magazine. 

Nairn, Philip Sidney Fletcher. 

Bidison (E. R.), ed. Poems, Lerrers, AnD Memories oF PHILIP 
SmpNEY Naren. Printed for private circulation, 1916. 9 in. 
182 pp. por. il. appendixes. 920 

A memorial to a promising Englishman, District Officer in Kelan- 
tan (Malay Peninsula), who died in 1914, aged 31. His poems are 
those of a well-read, observant, good-natured, and religious young 
fellow, whose character, revealed better still in his life and letters, 
might have carried him to considerable heights. 

Parnell (Charles Stewart). 

+parnell (John Howard). CHARLES STEWART PARNELL: @ memoir; 
by his brother. Constable, 1916. 9 in. 324 pp. por. appendixes, 
index, 10/6 n. 920 

A personal study of the Irish leader, dealing with the causes which 
directed and inspired Parnell rather than with the events of his 
eareer. Mr. Daniel Horgan, ex-Mayor of Cork, writes a foreword. 

Rowntree, Joshua. 

Robson (Miss S. E.). 
James Rendel Harris. 
pors. il. index, 4/6 n. 

A memoir of the late M.P. (1886-92) for Scarborough, anti-opium, 
temperance, and peace advocate, by his niece. 


JosHUA ROWNTREE; with a foreword by 
Allen & Unwin [1916]. 7} in. 190 pp. 
920 


930-990 HISTORY. 


MEDLEVAL CIVILIZATION: a textbook for 
secondary schools [parts 4, 5, and 6]. New York, Macmillan, 
1916. 74 in. 411 pp. il. maps, appendix, index, 5/n. 901 

This volume gives the story of European civilization from 376 a.D. 
to the early seventeenth century, and is illustrated with photographs, 
reproductions of old prints, portraits, coloured and textual maps, 

&e. Each chapter is supplemented by a chronological table, and 

lists of general references, studies, questions, &c. 


*Blaikie (Walter Biggar), ed. Onicins oF THE ’Forty-FIvE; and 
other papers relating to that rising (Publications of the Scottish 
History Society, 2nd series, vol. 2). Edinburgh, University 
Press, 1916. 9 in. 884-477 pp. appendixes, index. 914.07 

Papers of Murray of Broughton found after Culloden ; A Memorial 
concerning the Highlands, by Alexander Macbean, Minister of 

Inverness ; An account of the late rebellion from Ross and Sutherland, 

by Daniel Munro, Minister of Tain; Memoirs of the rebellion in 

1745-6 so far as it concerned the counties of Aberdeen and Banff ; 

A true account of Mr. John Daniel’s progress with Prince Charles 

Edward in 1745-6; Neil Maceachain’s narrative of the wanderings 

of Prince Charlie in the Hebrides ; A short narrative of the conduct of 

Ludovick Grant of Grant during the rebellion ; The case of the Rev. 

John Grant, Minister of Urquhart ; A narrative of sundry services, 

&c., by Walter Grossett ; Letters and orders from the correspondence 

of Walter Grossett; A short account of the battles of Preston, 

Falkirk, and Culloden, by Andrew Lumisden. Transcripts and 

slections have been made from State Papers in the National 

Archives at Paris, the Drummond Castle MS., and Cardinal York’s 

memorial to the Pope, and many family papers are printed here. 

Each document is dealt with in the introduction, and the 

appendixes give further data. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English affairs 
existing in the archives and collections of Venice, and in other 
libraries of Northern Italy: vol. 21, 1628-29. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1916. 10} in. 737 pp. index, 15/ 942.062 

The period covered is March, 1628—March, 1629, and the chief 
incidents are the siege and fall of La Rochelle, the successful efforts 
ot the Venetian ambassadors to reconcile England and France, the 
assassination of Buckingham, Charles I.’s attempts to govern without 
the help of Parliament, and Sir Kenelm Digby’s privateering activities 
in the Mediterranean. Ambassadorial dispatches and other corre- 
spondence constitute the main portion of the material. The pre- 
iace, by Mr. A. B. Hinds, is a full historical introduction, and runs 
to 55 pp. 

Eckenrode (H. J.). THE MREVOLUTION IN Vrrcinta. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 8 in. 315 pp. index, 8/6n. 973.3374 

An account of the part played by Virginia in the American 

Revolution, based on original sources in the archives department of 

the Virginia State Library. 

Giles (A. F.). THE Roman CrvitizaTion (People’s Books, No. 134). 
Jack [1916]. 6} in. 92 pp. bibliog. index, 6d. n. 937 

A companion and supplement to the ‘ History of Rome’ in the 
same series. It includes chapters on the imperial constitution, the 
military establishment, religion, law, commerce, &c. 


* Ashley (Roscoe Lewis). 





Ledochowska (Julie). Potanp RAVAGED AND BEREAVED! a lecture 
delivered at Copenhagen on Nov. 19, 1915; with a preface 
by Henryk Sienkiewicz. St. Catherine Press (for the Polish 
Information Committee) [1916]. 84 in. 20 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 

943.8 
A brief sketch of Polish history. 


*Rawlinson (H. G.). INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INDIA AND THE 
WESTERN WORLD, from the earliest times to the fall of Rome. 
Cambridge, University Press. 9 in. 204 pp. il. map. bibliog. 
index, 7 /6 n. 930 

A monograph on intercourse between India and the Greco-Roman 
world, based principally on the late Dr. J. W. McCrindle’s series of 
translations. The eight chapters deal with the Babylonian and 

Persian periods, the Maurya empire, Greek and semi-Greek dynasties 

of the Panjab, the Ptolemies, India and the Roman empire, and the 

effects of the intercourse between India and the West. 


*Sarkar (Jadinath). HistoryorAURANGZIB: mainly based on Persian 
sources: vol. 3, First HatF or THE REIGN, 1658-1681. 
Calcutta, M. C. Sarkar, 1916. 7} in. 458 pp., 5/n. 954 


The fourth volume will deal simply with the history of the Deccan 
(1644-89). The present volume is more miscellaneous in its subject- 
matter, drawing its materials from Persian, Marathi, and English 
sources, and has taken three and a half years to prepare. 

*Theal (George McCall). History or SourH AFRICA FROM 1795 TO 
1872: vol. 3, THE CAPE CoLoNy FROM 1846 To 1860, NaTaL 
FROM 1845 TO 1857, British KaFrFRARIA FROM 1847 TO 1860, 
AND THE ORANGE RIVER SOVEREIGNTY AND THE TRANSVAAL 
REPUBLIC FROM 1847 To 1858; 3rd edn., carefully revised and 
enlarged. Allen & Unwin [1916]. 84 in. 512 pp. 3 charts, 
7/6 n. 968 

To be completed in 5 vols. The work is generally recognized as 
of standard value. 

Tout (Thomas Frederick), A Merpir£vaLt Burciary: a lecture 
delivered at the John Rylands Library on Jan. 20, 1915 (re- 
printed from The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, October, 
1915). Manchester, University Press, 1916. 10} in. 24 pp. il. 
boards, 1/ n. 942.035 

Tells, from Rishanger’s and other chronicles, with much picturesque 
circumstance, how Richard of Pudlicott and others in 1303 robbed 
the King’s Wardrobe at Westminster, and how the crime was brought 
home and justice appeased. 


*Ward (Sir Adolphus William), Germany, 1815-90: vol. 1, 1815-52. 
(Cambridge Historical Series). Cambridge, University Press, 
1916. 74 in. 591 pp. bibliog. index, 12/ n. 943.07 

The aim of this Historical Series—to show how far the past has 
influenced the present—is well carried out in this volume. The author 
has an exceptional command of foreign sources, as his bibliography 
shows, and studies with care the thought and policy and the various 
movements which influenced the making of modern Germany. 


*Wegg (Jervis), ANTWERP, 1477-1559, FROM THE BATTLE OF NANCY 
TO THE TREATY OF CaATEAU CAMBRESIS. Methuen [1916]. 
9 in. 378 pp. plan, 8 il. table of dates, bibliog. index, 21 / n. 
949.3 
A well-documented narrative of the rise of the city to commercial 
supremacy in Northern Europe. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


The Anzac Book: written and illustrated in Gallipoli by the Men of 
Anzac (for the benefit of patriotic funds connected with the 
A. and N.Z.A.C.). Cassell, 1916. 11 in. 180 pp. col. plates, il. 
paper, 2/6 n. ‘ 940.9 
‘The Anzac Book’ is a wonderful production when we consider 
the conditions under which it was compiled—an office in a dug-out, 
illustrators and writers working “ either in the trenches or, at most, 
well within the range of the oldest Turkish rifle, and under daily 
visitation from the smallest Turkish field-piece.’”’ The artists for 
the most part had to work with whatever materials they could get 
—iodine brushes, blue and red pencils, and such-like. But the 
result achieved is far from showing any such deficiencies. There 
are many admirable and spirited drawings—notably ‘ Abdul,’ by 
Mr. Ted Colles, three Anzac sketches by Mr. David Barker, and ‘ Achi 
Baba,’ by Mr. T. M. Roach; the descriptions of Anzac life are 
excellent; and the poems reach a high standard, both grave and gay, 
after their kind. The whole book is a high testimony to the splendid 
spirit of our overseas forces, ready for any danger, and proof against 
any misfortune. 
Arguibert (Maiten d’). 


JOURNAL D'UNE FAMILLE FRANGAISE PEN- 
DANT LA GUERRE. 


Paris, Perrin, 1916. 7} in. 325 pp., 3 fr. 50. 

940.9 

A familiar journal (Aug. 22, 1914—Oct. 2, 1915) recording the life 

of an isolated household, their efforts in the great‘struggle, and the 

spirit in which they confronted events. It is kept by the eldest sister, 

who, it is hinted in the anonymous preface, is a@ writer of some 
distinction. 
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FREEDOM'S BATTLE, being historical essays 

occasioned by the Great War. Simpkin & Marshall [1916]. 

9 in. 81 pp., 3/6 n. 940.9 

These essays originally appeared in the leader columns of The 

Madras Mail. They include ‘ A Plea for Nationality,’ ‘ France in the 
Making,’ and ‘The War and Historical Senso.’ 


*Buchan (John). Netson’s History or THE War: vol. 12, THE 
RETREAT FROM BAGDAD, THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI, AND 
THE DerBy Report. Nelson [1916]. 74 in. 246 pp. maps, 
appendixes, 1/3 n. 940.9 

Mr. Buchan grows better and better as he continues ; for many 
an historian of war the reverse would be the case. In the present 
volume he combines straightforward simplicity with great and 
accurate knowledge, especially of localities. Very seldom does he 
allow himself a ‘“‘phrase’’ or on epigram, but when he does the 
result is telling. Speaking of Festubert, he says, ““The men too 
who find themselves in the lest extremity, and are supported by 

a shining faith, will wait on death as on a bridal ’’—a‘remerkable 

sentence, yet finer for the restraint of ‘the rest. Of democracy he 

says that it is “rather a mode of thought thana system of govern- 
ment.” Mr. Buchan does well to include, as his third appendix, 

and without comment, Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of Dec. 20—a 

discourse worth studying. 


The Cambridge Review's War List : past and present members of the 
University of Cambridge on service; 6th edn. Cambridge, 
Elijah Johnson, May 20, 1916. llin. 101 pp. paper,2/ 940.9 

A special supplement to The Cambridge Review, which was one of 
the earliest and keenest recorders of war services. This edition 
contains 11,834 names, Trinity numbering 2,670, and Pembroke and 

Caius more than 1,100 each ; 868 honours have been awarded, in- 

cluding 4 V.C.s. 


* Contemptible ’’; by Casualty (Soldiers’ Tales of the Great War). 
Heinemann [1916]. 7} in. 232 pp., 3/6 n. 940.9 
‘Contemptible’ is a sketch of the experiences of a subaltern 
during the first part vi the war—the retreat from Mons, the Marne, 
and the Aisne. The writing has plenty of vitality, but not much 
breadth, nor does it add much to what we know already. The book 
ends with the writer's own sensations when wounded, and this is 
far the most interesting part. 


Davenport (Briggs). A History or THE Great War, JUNE, 1914: 
1, THE GENESIS OF THE WaR, JUNE, 1914—AvcusrT, 1915. New 
York, Putnam, 1916. 8} in. 545 pp. index, 9/ n. 940.9 

This volume presents the diplomatic imbroglio preceding the out- 
break of the war, and shows the development of its causes, the failure 
of temporizing policies, and the spirit of the belligerent peoples. 

There is also a record of political and diplomatic events up to August, 

1915. 


Fiennes (Gerard). Our Navy at War. Newnes [1916]. 
128 pp. maps, paper, 1/ n. 

A reprint of articles published in The Standard under the title 

‘The War at Sea,’ with a new chapter on the Appam, the loss of the 
Arethusa, and liveliness in the North Sea. 


Francois (B.). Conpamnés PAR EUX-MfimEs. Paris, Nilsson 
(London, 16 Wardour Street) [1916]. 74 in. 187 pp. paper, 

2 fr. 50. 940.9 

A collection of extracts from Treitschke, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
and other German authors, translated into French, which go to 
prove that “la civilisation n’est pas Kultur.” 


From Dug-out and Billet : an officer’s letters to his mother. Hurst & 

Blackett, 1916. 8 in. 192 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 

Frankly affectionate expressions of the writer’s and other people’s 
sentiments on experiences and things seen at the front. 


Léry (Jean). La BatTaILLE DANS LA Forft (ARGONNE, 1915): 
impressions d’un témoin (Mémoires et Récits de Guerre). Paris, 
Hachette, 1916. 74 in. 117 pp. paper, 2 fr. 940.9 

A soberly realistic account of the fighting by one who was present 

(except four months on another part of the front) from January, 

1915, to the opening of the great offensive in Champagne. 


Boden (J. F. Worsley). 


74 in. 
940.9 


Maccas (Léon), GerRMAN BARBARISM: a neutral’s indictment ; 
preface by M. Paul Girard. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 7} in 
228 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 


A neutral’s reasoned and detailed indictment of the Germa 
theory of war. 


Macdonald (Mina). 
To JANUARY, 1915. 


Some EXPERIENCES IN Hungary, Aucust, 1914, 
Longmans, 1916, 8 in. 146 pp. il., 3/6 n. 
943.9 

The author was companion to the two daughters of an Hungarian 
magnate at the outbreak of war, and was well treated and allowed to 
esc to Switzerland. She extols the courtesy, kindness, and 
fairness of the Hungarians, and lays the blame of all their misdeeds 





Mallet (Christian). Impressions AND EXPERIENCES OF A FRENoR 
+" ga 1914-15. Constable, 1916. 74 in. 144 pp. index 
3/6 n. 940.9 

A very readable little book by a French lieutenant, who we 

innumerable narrow escapes in the retreat from Belgium, and the 

fighting at Staden, Ypres, and Loos. 

The New Fight at Dame Europa’s School; or, one in the eye for 
several. Simpkin & Marshall [1916]. 7 in. 48 pp., 6d. 940.9 

A clever revision of the original pamphlet on the Franco-Prussian 

War in the light of the present conflict. The termination shows g 

judgment wanting in the average war-chronicler, who sees the end 

before he has understood the beginning. 

The Sacrament ; by L.L. Hodder d& Stoughton, 1916. 74 in. 125 pp., 
2/6 n. 940.9 

Sketches and parables of life at the front, vivid, slangy, and 

profane, but imbued with sincere religious emotion. The verges 

interspersed are of unequal merit. 

Silas (Signaller Ellis). CRUSADING aT ANZAC, A.D. 1915; pictured and 
described by a soldier artist serving with the Australian Ex- 
peditionary Force ; forewords by General Sir Ian Hamilton ang 
General Sir William Birdwood. The British Australasian, 1916, 
74 by 10 in. c. 90 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 940.9 

Signaller Ellis Silas has given a lifelike representation, both with 

pen and pencil, of various phases of Anzac life. 

Ward (Mrs. J. Humphry) [Mary Augusta, née Amold]. Enctann’s 
Errort : six letters to an American friend ; with a preface by 
the Earl of Rosebery. Smith & Elder, 1916. 74 in. 208 pp., 
2/6 n. 940.9 

Mrs. Ward has had opportunities of visiting the fleet, the supply 

bases in France, the British Head-quarters, and munition areas, and 

gives a well-informed and readable account of Great Britain’s share 
in the war. 

Warnod (André). Prisoner or War; 

sixty sketches by the author. 
172 pp. il., 3/6 n. y 
A plain account of the experiences of a medical orderly who was 
taken prisoner. 
Wastelier du Pare (Léon). 


tr. by M. Jourdain ; with 
Heinemann [1916]. i 


SOUVENIRS D’UN REFuGIé : Douai, Lille, 
Paris, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1914-15. Paris, Perrin, 1916. 7 in, 
332 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 940,9 

A private citizen’s record of what took place during the first 

occupation of the Nord, the departure of men of military age from 

Dunkirk, the removal of civilian prisoners, &c. An interesting and 

pathetic account is given of the feelings of the refugees, who now 

dread the moment of return to their families, left so long in the power 
of the Germans. 

*Wyzewa (Teodor de). OxERRIiRE LE Front“ Bocue” (La nouvelle 

Allemagne, 2me série). Paris, Perrin, 1916. 74 in. 317 pp. 
paper, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 

M. de Wyzewa has already exposed German methods and pretences 
in ‘La nouvelle Allemagne’ and ‘L’Art et les Moeurs chez les 

Allemands.’ This sequel treats of German atrocities, the Germaniza- 

tion of Antwerp, German thought, art, “ humour,’’ pedagogical 

methods, &c. Several of the chapters are reviews of recent books. 


J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Foxley (Constance). More Picture Srorirs witHour Worps, for 
free expression in composition. Harrap, 1916. 7 in. 27 pp. 
il. paper, 6d. n. J. 

A second series, rather more advanced than the first, and meant 

for children of 9 or 11. 

Nankivell (Joice). THe Coswes Lapper; illustrated by Edith 
Alsop. Melbourne, Lothian Book Publishing Co. [1916]. 11 in. 
61 pp. il. boards, 3/6 n. J. F. 

A pretty picture-book relating the adventures of a boy and girl 
who climb the Cobweb Ladder to the Land that Never Was. 

Nurse Lovechild’s Legacy : being a mighty fine collection of the most 
noble, memorable, and veracious nursery rhymes, now first 
embellished by C. L. F. Poetry Bookshop, 1916. 54 in. 60 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. J. 821.08 

This collection of nursery rhymes has been compiled from eigh- 
teenth- and early nineteenth-century chapbooks, and has piquant 
thumb-nail illustrations by Mr. C. Lovat Fraser. 

Wilson (Richard). THe First Year or THE GREAT War: being the 
first phase of the great world struggle for honour, justice, and 
truth : told for boys and girls of the British Empire. Chambers. 
1916. 8 in. 256 pp. il. maps, 1/6 n. J. 940.9 

Dr. Wilson’s book is for juvenile consumption ; this we can see not 
only from the title-page, but even more clearly by internal evidence: 
there is the usual plethora of “ brave soldiers,” “‘ infamous foes, 
and similar sentimental epithets of praise and blame supposed t0 
influence the youthful mind. We frankly prefer, and would recom- 


truth is told without illusion or enhancement. Still, the present 





on the German bully. 


book is readable and in fair proportion. 


mend even to quite young readers, Mr. Buchan’s ‘ History,’ where the 
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NOTES FROM OXFORD. 


Ir Oxford were herself, the slightest dis- 
turbance in our habits would move us 
deeply. But even the more veteran and 
inveterate of us have become opportunists, 
aequiescent to the nod of Circumstance. And 
39 we save daylight without marking the 
change in the sacred values of the hours. 
Though the sun stares in at the Hall-dinner, 
and rooks are still cawing as we smoke awhile 
in the garden afterwards, it seems no more 
odd than a thousand other things in our 

resent life are odd—as, for instance, the 
fact that High Table should combine its 
academic function with that of an officers’ 
mess. Nor, at the other end of the day, 
does it go against the grain to be lecturing at 
what once was chapel-time, or going to 
chapel while there are still Jong shadows 
across the quadrangle. After all, the tramp 
of soldiers’ boots summons us betimes to be 
likewise up and doing. In any case, it is 
oaly the seniors who might suffer from a 
sense Of disorientation. The rare under- 
graduate, whether he hail from the United 
States or from India, stands outside the 
tradition. If ever it is renewed, it can only 
be because the public schools of this country 
embody it by a sort of anticipation. 

Ought this tradition (for which an 
eloquent “ plea’ has appeared in the press) 
to be renewed ? It would assuredly be a 
bad day for England if whatever might pass 
for the higher education were dissociated 
from collegiate fellowship as enjoyed amid 
conditions of leisure, tranquillity, and beauty. 
There is somewhere in the heart of every true 
son of Oxford a clean and quiet place to 
which he can resort as to a shrine when he 
isout in the world and its welter chokes him ; 
and that is the memory of college days. The 
home is the nurse of all the virtues; and 
here in one of its older Universities England 
has, more by instinct than by logic, contrived 
an enlarged home, a common nursery, where 
under foster-parents not too stern or 
managing youth may rehearse life, playing 
critic to itself. 

The curriculum, as the pedants call it, is 
a secondary matter. Oxford may hold 
chiefly to the Classics, and Cambridge chiefly 
to mathematics and the natural sciences ; 
yet there is nothing to choose between them 
as regards the moral education which they 
impart, thereby fulfilling in the main their 
national function. Thus it may well be that 
Oxford is destined to revolutionize her 
system of studies. It would not be the first 
time that, willingly or unwillingly, she has 
done so. But the genuine tradition of the 
University, that “‘ gentle mother,” need not 
be thereby one whit impaired. Just now 
young soldiers, drawn from the ranks, are 
having a brief taste of collegiate life, and 
their curriculum is mostly drill. Yet the 
colleges are not merely serving their turn 
48 makeshift barracks. The hope of the 
authorities clearly is that something of the 
spirit of the place should be communicated 
to those about to occupy positions of re- 
sponsibility and command ; and that hope 
8 reasonable, since amid these surround- 
ings the sense of common participation in 
I purposes must grow as a flower grows 
magarden. How much more will such a life 
profit those who, in less tempestuous times 
0 come, can give not months but years to 
preparation here for some high calling ! 

So much for what the genuine tradition of 
Oxford would seem to comprise, namely, 
the humanizing influences of college fellow- 
ship, and not merely the humanities as 
embodied in our classical curriculum. 
Nevertheless, even in this narrower sense our 





tradition needs to be wisely modified rather 
than discarded at the bidding of the Com- 
mittee on the Neglect of Science or some 
less enlightened organ of public opinion. 
Our chosen task has, for at least the last half- 
century, seemed to us to be above all to 
train the administrator. Now the pick of 
our students, under the present conditions 
governing the distribution of endowments, 
go to Intere Humaniores, in which a high 
standard of Greek and Latin is required, 
though the real bent of the School is towards 
philosophy, both Greek and modern, to- 
gether with such ancient history as falls 
within what might be termed the literary 
period. Next in order of importance is the 
Modern History School, in which, though 
the purely historical interest is, of course, 
paramount, some attention is paid to 
political philosophy and economic science 
in their broader features. In one or other 
of these schools, then, the future administra- 
tor gets the chance of acquainting himself 
with the material on which he must work, 
namely, human nature. Either forms an 
excellent introduction to a specialized pre- 
paration for public life. But, as soon as the 
introduction is complete, the young man 
is, according to the plan, or want of plan, 
that has hitherto prevailed, plunged into 
public life without more ado. The 
specialized preparation is omitted. Plenty 
of soup and no joint is the traditional fare ; 
and yet we wonder that our politicians are 
subject to wind. 

A reform of the present system might 
with the least friction be carried out on 
some such lines as these. For the student of 
the humanities classics should be retained 
in the entrance examination, but only in the 
form of unseen Greek and Latin translation, 
including verse as well as prose. The B.A. 
courses, retaining their present character, 
should be rigidly confined to three years. 
Then a further course, carrying with it a 
higher degree—preferably one designed 
ad hoc—should embody such a specialized 
preparation as the future administrator 
needs. This must cover all the subjects 
which essentially belong to what, for want 
of a better word, may be called social 
science. Such a_ science considers both 
severally and in their organic relations to 
each other the economic, legal, and political 
aspects of our civilization (“ political ’’ being 
here used comprehensively so as to bring not 
only government, but likewise religion, 
morals, education, and the cultivation of the 
sciences and the fine arts, within its scope). 
Further, such a science must be studied not 
only analytically, but likewise historically ; 
for a purely analytical] method, unrestrained 
by historical criticism, is bound to move within 
a closed system of prejudices disguised as 
a priori definitions. Nor should the history, 
whereby analysis is checked and guided, 
confine itself to the study of European 
civilization, still less to that of its more 
recent phases. It is necessary, if the 
historical perspective is to be just, that 
human history in all the variety of its 
manifestations—and, indeed, they can be 
all illustrated without passing beyond the 
bounds of the British Empire—be envisaged 
asawhole. Oxford at this moment contains 
the teaching power required to make such a 
scheme of studies effective. A schoo] for 
men of graduate standing whose object is 
to qualify for administrative work would be 
welcomed not only by this country, but also 
by the whole Anglo-Saxon world. All that is 
needed is a scheme with a soul—not a 
mechanical juxtaposition of stock subjects, 
a bit borrowed here and a bit there, but an 
attempt to interpret man in society from 
that inner standpoint of will and national 
aspiration which, for all his manysidedness, 








keeps him throughout true to himself as a 
human and humane being. 

What about science? One thing, at any 
rate, is clear, namely, that compulsory 
Greek for the science man must once for all 
go. It has been claimed that a classical 
education can in its own way beget the 
scientific attitude of mind. But, be this 
true or not, it is undoubtedly true that 
nothing begets the unscientific attitude of 
mind so certainly as cram. Yet cram of the 
most degrading sort is the only resource of 
the average science man, who must floor 
Responsions Greek. There are more than a 
thousand good secondary schools in this 
country where no Greek is taught at all. 
How can boys hailing from such schools— 
and these are the very schools where science 
is likely to receive most attention—enter 
Oxford except by way of cram, that poison 
of the soul ? 

Unfortunately, whereas most reasonable 
persons engaged in teaching within the 
University are agreed that a reform of 
Responsions on these lines is urgently needed, 
nothing can be done so long as we groan 
under our present antiquated constitution. 
Let any change in Responsions be mooted 
giving relief to science, and—to quote the 
words of an Oxford Head of a House ad- 
dressed to the Conference which recently 
discussed the neglect of science—‘‘ at the 
instant compulsory Greek will come up, and 
the New Testament will come up, and the 
four thousand half-educated curates will 
come up.’ Ten world-wars would not 
knock it into their wooden heads that Oxford 
ought to move with the times. For the 
rest, it would be simple enough to substitute 
for the Greek test an equivalent test in 
modern languages. Whether, in addition, 
the examination should include a modi- 
cum of compulsory science, not only for 
non-classical candidates, but also for all 
candidates, is a more debatable point. 
Premature specialization ought not to be 
encouraged. Therefore, if science is to be 
included, it ought perhaps to take the form 
of a general] paper requiring an “ all-round ”’ 
acquaintance with the bare rudiments of 
the physical and biological sciences. So 
much for the reform of our entrance ex- 
amination, a subject to which a dispropor- 
tionate amount of our legislative ardour is 
devoted. It would be better if we made 
rather less fuss about the men we let in, and 
a great deal more about the men we turn out. 

Nor is it enough to admit the science man 
on liberal terms. He must likewise be 
endowed liberally. It would be simpler if 
the humanities could retain what they have, 
and the pious benefactors were to step for- 
ward to supply “the needful ’’ for the lean and 
hungry sciences. But pious benefactors are 
likely to be scarcer than ever after the war ; 
so that perhaps some redistribution of 
goods will be necessary between the two 
sides of the University. We must not, 
indeed, starve the side of the humanities 
which educates the man of affairs. This, 
as has been said, is ever the chief function 
of Oxford. But recent events have made 
it plain that the highly trained scientific 
expert, though he cannot replace the man of 
affairs, is needed by the side of the other in 
far greater numbers than are available 
to-day. At present, the poor ambitious 
man who comes to Oxford sees a golden 
street in front of him if he declares for the 
classical course, while a very flinty alley is 
the only avenue to science. The choice 
must be equalized so far as it is a matter of 
mere money. The intrinsic interest at- 
taching to each branch of learning, and the 
enthusiasm and skill of each body of teachers 
will thereupon strive for predominance in a 
fair field. Thus, by regulating the affairs of 
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the stomach, the University may improve 
the state of its soul. 

So much has been said about educational 
policy that space fails wherein to narrate 
the events of the term. After all, there have 
been no events worthy of mention by the 
side of the great events that absorb the 
attention of us all. We have housed Serbian 
refugees. We have entertained French pro- 
fessors. The new Chemistry Laboratories 
have been opened. Barnett House has 
declared its constitution and noble aims to 
the world. But these things claim 
@ shadowy existence. We who are left 
touch reality chiefly in and through sym- 
pathy with those who have gone forth, some 
never to return. Oxford, however, though 
her sons die, is destined to live on, and by 
their sacrifice must strengthen and purify 
her age-long resolution to be worthy of 
herself. M. 








THE JEW. 


A poor old man, a crossing-sweeper, stands 
Bent on his broom that sweeps a foot of 


way ; 
A fat furred Jew with jewels on his hands 
Passes the crossing-sweeper twice a day. 


His eyes are swollen with covetousness and 
fat, 
His fingers swell about his jewelled rings ; 
Into the old man’s stained and battered hat 
A penny, once a month or so, he flings. 


The old man, who is humble, poor, and wise, 
Takes up the penny and says, Thank you, 
sir ; 
And the kind Jew, to purify his eyes, 
Rivets them back upon his rings and fur. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Dee. 16, 1907. 








MILITARY SERVICE. 
King’s College, Strand, W.C., May 25, 1916. 

Your reviewer in noticing my book 
‘Freedom in Service’ accuses me of being 
“woefully mixed up between military 
training and military service.’’ I should 
be glad to know, first, what he means, and, 
secondly, on what data he bases his criticism. 
So far as I am aware, I have not in any 
shape or form touched upon military train- 
ing. My theme has been simply and singly 
military service and its universal obligation. 
It is, of course, impossible to serve without 
being trained; but it is useless to be trained 
unless service is to be required. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 

*,* A fuller quotation will, we think, 
better enable us to explain our reviewer's 
attitude :— 

“Prof. Hearnshaw in his ‘Freedom in Service’ 


has got so woefully mixed up between military 
training and military service that no itive 
licy emerges from his early chapters. e have 


ailed to gather whether he would support our 
view of making the former compulsory, and the 
latter a matter of volunteering.” 

We sympathize with our writer’s ex- 
asperation at not being able to get people 
to distinguish between a system of com- 
pulsory military training and compulsory 
military service; but we must admit that 
the words “ mixed up to such a degree” 
would have been better than “so woefully 
mixed up.” In justification of our comment 
on Prof. Hearnshaw’s book, we may call 
attention to what he says on p. 21 :— 

“The proposition that freedom in this sense 
of national independence is consistent with com- 
pulsory military service needs no demonstration 
at all. So far from there being any incompatibility 
between the two, it is probable that only by means 
of a manhood universally trained to the use of arms 
can the freedom of Britain and the integrity of the 
Empire be ultimately maintained.” 





This quotation certainly appears to neglect 
the distinction which can be made between 
“the freedom of Britain and the integrity 
of the Empire being maintained’ by the 
preventive against war which “‘ a manhood 
universally trained to the use of arms ” might 
furnish, and the ‘“‘ compulsory military ser- 
vice’ which has been adopted by us after 
war is an accomplished fact. 

The only step, so far as we know at 
present, taken along the lines of compulsory 
military training as apart from compulsory 
military service, was the exemption from 
service in the army granted by a chairman 
of a local tribunal to certain men on condition 
that they enrolled themselves in one of the 
voluntary training corps before these bodies 
received official recognition. 

In reference to Prof. Hearnshaw’s last 
sentence, which was added to a proof of our 
answer sent to him, we may reiterate our 
opinion that trained men would volunteer 
immedistely for service on being convinced 
of the justness of the quarrel. To bring 
about such conviction would be the duty of 
our leaders. Surely all compulsorily trained 
men would have volunteered when Belgium 
was invaded. 








POE’S SCHOOL IN STOKE NEWINGTON. 
Columbia University Club, 
18 Gramercy Park, New York, May 22, 1916. 


SincE writing the article on ‘John 
Bransby, Poe’s Schoolmaster,’ in your May 
issue, the existence of two hitherto un- 
suspected pictures of his Manor House School 
in Stoke Newington has come to my notice. 
They are in the possession of Mr. J. F. 
Oakeshott. One is a pen-and-ink sketch, 
from the garden, by Mrs. Slater, which is a 
copy of a pencil drawing by Miss M. Annie 
Dodd. The other is a photograph of the 
front of the house. The former is of the 
greater artistic and historic interest, showing 
the old part of the school as it was in Poe’s 
day. The latter, taken from the street, 
shows the front of the house in its altered 
form as it was a few years before its demo- 
lition. 

Apart from its own genuineness, this 
photograph is of value as confirming (what, 
to my regret, I have vehemently denied) the 
genuineness of an old print of the house as 
it probably was in Poe’s day, which was first 
published by Hotten in 1872, and frequently 
used by Mr. J. H. Ingram. 

A comparison of the newly discovered 
photograph with the Hotten print seems to 
show that they are both of the same building, 
the published view being taken before the 
alteration of the entrance from the centre to 
the side of the house. The curious roofs 
pg ay as do also the side garden and 
the pillars in the fence. 

My misstatement that the Hotten print 
was of a house on the wrong side of the 
road (I referred to the Laurels) was based on 
the assertion of two old residents, who said 
area d that it was not of the Manor House 

hool, because that had aside entrance. The 
Laurels may have been a similar house, and 
these people may have forgotten about the 
alteration to the Manor House, and only 
remembered it in its later form. 

The re-installation of the Hotten print to 
its place of honour as showing the tront of 
the house as it was in Poe’s day, together 
with a photograph of a later period and & 
———— sketch, add considerably to our 

owledge of one of the most famous 
monuments of Stoke Newington, of which it 
has long been locally feared that there were 
no pictorial traces in existence. Through 





oS 
the courtesy of the owner I hope soon to 


publish these newly discovered souvenirs 
and a rough plan of the interior as well, 
By all these means it should be possible to 
a far greater extent than ever before to 
visualize the house in which Poe liveg 
longest while in Britain, and in which he 
laid the first scene of ‘ William Wilson.’ 
Lewis Cuasr, 








BOOK SALES. 


On Thursday, May 25, and the following day 
Messrs. Sotheby sold the valuable library of the 
late Dr. G. W. Steeves, the chiet prices being the 
following: A collection of Bacon’s works, in 7% 
lots, 405/. Beaumont and Fletcher, Comedies ang 
Tragedies, 1647, 411. Brant, Stultifera Navis, 
1570, 281. Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy 
1621, 161. 5s. Butler, Hudibras, 3 vols., 1662-78, 
121. Davies, Microcosmos, 1603, 181. Drayton, 
Poems, 1605, 191; Polyolbion, 1613-22, 20), 
Farnaby, Florilegium Epigrammatum Grecun, 
1629, 141. 15s. Giles Fletcher, Christ’s Victory, 
1610, 401. Phineas Fletcher, Locuste, 1627, 29), 
Abraham Fraunce, The Countess of Pembroke’s 


Yugchurch and Emanuel, 2 vols., 1591, 36i, 
Herbert, The Temple, 1633, 311. Herrick, 
Hesperides, 1648, 1361. Horace, His Arte of 


Poetrie, englished by Thomas Drant, 1567, 22i,; 
His Art of Poetry, 1640, 431. Ben Jonson, 
Workes, 1616, 201. Locke, Essay concerning 
Humane Understanding, with corrected proofs for 
the second edition, 1690, 20/7. Milton, Poems, 
1645, 141. 15s8.; Paradise Lost, 1668, 271, 
Quarles, Divine Poems, 1630, 211. 10s. Shake- 
speare, Plays, Second Folio, 1632, 801.; Poems, 
1640,1901. Shirley, Poems, 1646, 151. Silvester, 
Panthea, 1630, 191. Southwell, Song of Mary the 
Mother of Christ, 1601, 201. Spenser, Complaints, 
1591, 64l1.; The Faerie Queene, 1596, 151; 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Againe, 1595, 61l. 
Suckling, Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, 291. 
The total of the sale was 2,5551. 16s. 6d. 


On Wednesday, May 31, and the two following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold a selection from the 
remaining portion of the famous library formed by 
Miss Richardson Currer, the first portion of which 
was sold by the same firm over fifty years ago. 
The chief prices were : Ackermann, History of the 
Colleges and Public Schools, 1816, 301. Beau 
mont, Travels through the Maritime Alps, 179%; 
Views in the South of France, 1794, 151. 5s. 
Coverdale’s English Bible, 1535, 200].; Douay 
Bible, 3 vols., 1609-10, Francis Bacon’s copy, 20l. 
Bonaparte, American Ornithology, 4 vols, 
1825-33, 271. British Classics, 29 vols., 1804-10, 
181. Buck, Antiquities, 4 vols., 1722-46, 23). 
Buckler, Views of the Cathedral Churches, &, 
1804-14, 391. Daniell, African Scenery, 1804-5, 
and Picturesque Illustration of Ceylon, 1808, 
331.; Oriental Scenery, &c., 2 vols., 1795-1803, 
31l.; Voyage round Great Britain, 6 vols. in 5, 
1814-22, 341. Dibdin, Bibliographical Tou, 
3 vols. extra-illustrated, 1838, 16/. 5s. Edwands, 
Natural History of Birds, 4 vols., 1802-6, 25. 
Galerie des peintres flamands, 3 vols. in 2, 1792-4, 
17l. 10s. Galerie du Musée de France, 11 vols, 
1804-28, 191. 10s. Bartolozzi, Engravings after 
Holbein’s Drawings at Windsor, 1792, 33/. The 
collection of Historical Manuscripts made by Joho 
Hopkinson of Lofthouse, co. York, 1610-8), 
42 vols., 3101. Houghton Gallery, 2 vols., 1788, 261 
Johnson, Lives of the Highwaymen, 1736, 18) 
Kit-Cat Club, 1735, 231. Latham, General Synopais 
of Birds, 8 vols., 1781-1802, 207. Loggan, Cant# 
brigia lIllustrata, 1688, 151. Lysons, Magne 
Britannia, 6 vols. in 10, extra-illustrated, 1806-2, 
251. Nichols, County of Leicester, 4 vols. in 8, 
1795-1811, 607. A collection of about 130 por 
traits, 2 vols., n.d., 401. Pyne, History of th 
Royal Residences, 3 vols., 1819, 301. Purchas 
Hakluytus Posthumus, 5 vols., 1625-6, 58h 
Correspondence of Richard Richardson, 1663-114), 
and his son, with many of the most celeb 
antiquaries of their time, 12 vols., 2001. Roussea 
Cuvres, 25 vols., 1801, 20/1. Skurray, Bidco 
Hill, 1808, with fore-edge painting of Eton Colleg 
Chapel, 151. 15s. Sowerby, English Botany, wilh 
Supplement, 40 vols., 1790-1849, 23/. 10s. Sporting 
Magazine and Turf Register, 62 vols., 1815-60, 1% 
Tasso, Gerusalemme Liberata, 1784-6, extra- 
trated with 114 drawings by C. A. Novelli, 17844 
701. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Raj 
2 vols., 1829-32, 171. Vancouver, Voyage 
Discovery, 4 vols., n.d., 211. 10s. Williamsem 
Oriental Field Sports, 1807, 211. 5s.; anothet 
edition, 2 vols., 1808, 151. Wilson, America® 
Ornithology, 9 vols., 1808-14, 211. 

The total of the sale was 3,739/. 19s. 6d. 
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SCIENCE 


—_o— 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


fevpiInc has said that “an author 
ought to consider himself not as a gentle- 
yan giving a private treat, but rather as 
me who keeps a public ordinary.” This 

int of view is not always an easy thing 
7) accomplish in writing a scientific 
biography for the benefit of the public ; 
jut Mr. Marchant has undoubtedly 
succeeded in presenting tbe life and work 
of Wallace in a form calculated to arouse 
wiversal interest and approval. Through- 
out the two volumes he traces with the 
utmost care the development of Wallace’s 
ideas and the part which circumstances 
played in the expression of them. Side 
by side with this, moreover, he includes 
acomparative study of Wallace’s friend 














and contemporary, Darwin. 

Wallace, unlike Darwin, had no great 
family tradition, and throughout life he 
was hampered by the necessity of having 
to pay his way. From his father, an 
attorney-at-law, he early acquired a 
passionate love for good literature, and 
his boyhood was spent in reading rather 
than in outdoor sports. At the age of 14 
he went to London for a short time, and 
later joined his brother, a land surveyor, 
in Bedfordshire. There he began to 
study elementary science and natural 
history, and soon after accepted a post 
aa teacher in Leicester. Here he met 
Bates, with whom he planned the ex- 
ploration of the Amazon. On returning 
from this expedition in 1852 he experienced 
the bitter disappointment of losing his 
cllection, which was destroyed by fire, 
and the glowing terms in which he de- 
xribes the pleasure he had obtained from 
xeuring his specimens shows what a blow 
their loss must have been to him. Two 
years later he set out on his great voyage 
to the Malay Archipelago, and spent a 
considerable time in Sarawak, where he 
was assisted and encouraged by Rajah 
Brooke, to whom he refers frequently in 
his letters in terms of warm appreciation. 

It was during this voyage that Wallace 
began his truly scientific work. In 1855 
he published a paper ‘ On the Law which 
has regulated the Introduction of Species.’ 
In this he brought together the results 
of his studies in distribution and geology, 
deducing the generalization ‘“‘ that every 
species has come into existence coincident 
both in time and space with a pre-existing 
closely allied species.” Later there 
fashed upon him, while he was lying sick 
vith fever at Ternate, the idea that had 
tome to Darwin some twenty years before. 
It was at the very moment when Darwin 
was preparing to lay before the scientific 
yorld the result of his long and laborious 
searches that Wallace sent his article 
me. The story of the joint paper 
before the Linnean Society is now well 

wn, and the confidence and mutual 
teem that existed between the two men 


Aijred Russel Wallace : Letters and Reminis- 
cences. By James Marchant. 2 vols. 
(Cassell & Co., 1U. 5s. net.) 








are beautifully manifested in the corre- 
spondence here published for the first 
time in its complete form. 

The real history of any science begins 
at the point where it ceases to be a con- 
fused mass of empirical data—when, in 
fact, some general principle correlating 
all the phenomena which come within its 
scope is discovered. Roughly it may be 
said that evolution stands in the same 
relation to biology as the atomic theory 
to chemistry. What Dalton and Avo- 
gadro did for chemical science Darwin 
and Wallace did for biology. Until the 
theory of natural selection was launched 
into the scientific world, those who studied 
living organisms were, for the most part, 
content to describe them and classify 
them quite arbitrarily. Wallace’s first 
paper, already referred to, was heralded 
at home with a complaint that he was 
“theorizing,” and Darwin, commenting 
upon the reception of his theory, makes the 
piquant remark that “geologists are 
more converted than simple natural- 
ists because more accustomed to reason- 
ing.”” When Darwin and Wallace arrived 
on the scene of action, what before had been 
the study of natural history became the 
science of biology. The supreme im- 
portance of their theory lies not in dis- 
covering evolution—Lamarck, Erasmus 
Darwin, Robert Chambers, and their 
following of ‘‘ philosophic biologists ” had 
it in view for half a century; the all- 
important fact is that Darwin and Wallace 
together collected the evidence for evolu- 
tion out of the whole range of available 
data, and by presenting the theory of 
natural selection gave the first reasonable 
explanation for the diversity of living 
forms. 

It must be confessed that modern 
research has modified our estimate of the 
importance of the part played by natural 
selection in the evolutionary process. 
To grasp this fully it is necessary to 
realize that Darwin and Wallace applied 
the term “ variation ’ quite indiscrimin- 
ately to all those minute points in which 
parents and offspring differ from one 
another. They did not recognize the 
possibility that these may be in part merely 
accidental, 7.e., due to small differences 
in environment. Darwin realized that 
the accumulation of these minute differ- 
ences throughout a large number of 
generations by the influence of natural 
selection does not satisfy a large number 
of cases; for example, the origin of new 
structures which are useless, and in fact 
cumbersome, until they become function- 
ally perfect. Like all his contemporaries, 
he assumed that characters acquired during 
the lifetime of the parent can be trans- 
mitted to the offspring, and he was 
therefore often willing to yield on many 
minor questions to Herbert Spencer, who 
advocated Lamarck’s principle of use 
and disuse. In this respect Wallace was 
ahead of Darwin, for in challenging 
the idea that acquired characters can be 
transmitted by inheritance he championed 
Weismann. Wallace erred, on the 
other hand, in under-estimating some 
of the difficulties which Darwin clearly 





foresaw. Since the time of Weismann 
biologists have turned their attention to 
the analysis of that heterogeneous mass 
of phenomena which had hitherto been 
labelled ‘‘ variations.”” The modern study 
of heredity by the Biometrician School and 
the Mendelian method—for which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wells, elderly solicitors affect a 
manifest predilection—has shown that 
the majority of these points in which 
offspring and parent differ are negligible, 
because the offspring do not breed true 
in respect of them. On the other hands 
there occur more rarely and at intervals 
types which breed true to the difference, 
they present when compared with their 
parents. In this way new species arise. 
These are true or genetic variations, and, 
when sufficiently obvious to attract atten- 
tion, they are known as “ sports.”’ Natural 
selection cannot, therefore, be said to 
explain the origin of species as that term 
is now defined, but it explains rather 
the wideness of the gaps between existing 
forms, and the words of Samuel Butler 
still hold good, that “the origin of 
variation, whatever it is, is the true 
origin of species.’”’ Natural selection is 
the limiting, not the governing, factor of 
evolution. 

Of Wallace’s later scientific writings 
the best known are his studies on mimicry 
among his contributions to the theory of 
natural selection, and his great work on 
the geographical distribution of animals. 
In the latter field Wallace was a pioneer, 
and he achieved little more than the ac- 
cumulation of the necessary data. His first 
paper on the subject contains the only 
important general principle which he 
developed. At the present day it is 
realized that the distribution of every 
group of animals depends upon the con- 
figuration of land and water during the 
period when it arose: hence each has its 
own individual history, and thus to divide 
the world up into faunas applicable to 
the whole animal kingdom is a hopeless 
confusion of facts of time and space. 
The science of distribution has, therefore, 
become a study of the wanderings of 
animals during past epochs. In Wallace’s 
time the idea of vast geographical differ- 
ences in the geological ages gone by was 
not dreamt of, and it was fondly imagined 
that the earth could be divided up into 
** natural regions.”’ 

It may be partly the result of our 
special form of government, and partly 
a characteristic of our national tempera- 
ment, that England rarely produces men 
like Prince Kropotkin, at the same time 
men of science and prophets of a new 
era. As an investigator of wonderful 
genius and tireless energy, and at the 
same time a bold and enthusiastic social 
reformer, Wallace is in this respect an 
almost unique figure. What may be 
termed his ‘“ outside interests’ were not 
the product of declining years. At the 
age of 14 he had imbibed Socialistic 
doctrines from Robert Owen during his 
stay in London. His experience as a 
land surveyor in Bedfordshire formed the 
starting-point of that train of thought 
which led him to become President of the 
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Land Nationalization Society ; and, while 
he was teaching in Leicester, he was an 
ardent student of mesmerism and occult 
science. In broad interests and versatility 
Wallace may be compared with Samuel 
Butler ; but, whereas Butler was pre- 
eminently a satirist, and is remembered 
in biological history only for his in- 
genious revival of Lamarckian ideas in 
a theory of “unconscious memory,” 
Wallace was essentially a man of science, 
and would, in all probability, have exerted 
very little permanent influence had he 
confined his attentions to social and 
religious questions alone. Wallace, again, 
was constructive, interested in social 
institutions and in religion from what 
may be called an experimental point of 
view; whereas Butler was critical and 
destructive, intent upon the ideas that 
lie at the root of religious and social 
shibboleths. Looking at their applica- 
tion of the teachings of biology to social 
science, many people will deplore Wallace’s 
attitude to eugenics as compared with 
the prophetic voice of the author of 
‘Erewhon.’ On the contrary, it may be 
urged as proof of Wallace’s greatness that 
he was not so obsessed with bis own special 
study as to be blind to the economic 
factors at work in human society. His 
whole attitude is summed up in this 
sentence :— 

“When men and women are for the first 
time in the course of civilization equally free 
to follow their best impulses....then we 
shall find a system of truly Natural Selec- 
tion.” 

Others, again, will accuse Wallace of 
allowing bis social views to prejudice bis 
work on anthropology. ‘In the child- 
hood of the race,” we read, ‘* Natural 
Selection would operate on man’s body, 
but in later periods upon the mind,” &c. 
Modern genetics has shown that what we 
term human progress is not necessarily 
an improvement in the stock or racial 
character, but only an improvement in 
the tradition. Wallace undoubtedly 
mixed up human progress and biological 
evolution, but so did Spencer. Spencer 
had more excuse for doing so, because he 
believed in Lamarck, according to whose 
principle improvement of tradition would 
result in improvement of the stock; but 
then, for that matter, Huxley did the 
same. As the passage quoted shows, 
when once this confusion is made—and it 
was inevitable owing to the existing state 
of knowledge—the conclusions first ex- 
pressed in ‘ The Limits of Natural Selec- 
tion as applied to Man,’ &c., and culminat- 
ing in ‘Social Environment and Moral 
Progress,’ follow quite logically. 

That innate unselfishness which made 
Wallace at once an energetic man of 
science, a courageous reformer, and a 
man of warm sincerity and tenderness 
in all human relationships is best ex- 
pressed in bis own words :— 

“T have long since come to see that no 
one deserves either praise or blame for the 
ideas that come to him, but only for the 
actions resulting therefrom....It is for 
the common good that the promulgation of 
ideas should be free, uninfluenced either by 
praise or blame, reward or punishment.” 





SOCIETIES. 


Society of ANTIQUARIES.— May 4.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair—Bishop Browne, 
V.-P., gave a description of the Llywell stone in 
the British Museum, in which he suggested that 
the scenes engraved upon it were of the nature of 
picture writing. He also read a paper on ‘ The 
Ivory Chair of Maximian at Ravenna,’ pointing out 
the close connexion between its art and that of 
the Ruthwell and Bewcastle crosses. 

May 18.—Sir Hercules Read, V.-P., in the 
chair.—Mr. C. L. Kingsford read a paper on ‘ The 
Feast of the Five Kings in 1363.’ A civic legend 
has long been current that four foreign kings and 
Edward III. were entertained at a banquet given 
by Henry Picard, Vintner and sometime Mayor 
ob London. According to Stow, the five kings 
were Edward of England, John of France, David 
of Scotland, the King of Cyprus, and Edward, 
Prince of Wales ; but this is obviously inaccurate, 
and it is clear that there cannot have been more 
than three genuine kings present, namely, those of 
Cyprus, France, and Scotland. The traditional 
five may, however, be restored by including the 
King of Lecto (or Waydot of Lithuania) and the 
pagan King of Jerusalem, both of whom visited 
England in the King of Cyprus’s train, the former 
as a prisoner. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston exhibited a Communion cup 
(date 1597) and paten belonging to St. Giles’s 
Church, Camberwell. 

Dr. J. T. Fowler and Mr. W. T. Jones com- 
municated a paper on the discovery of Bishop 
Flambard’s wall at Durham, connecting the 
eastern end of the cathedral with the castle. 


May 25.—Sir Arthur Evans, President, in the 
chair.—Sir Hercules Read, V.-P., exhibited a 
selection of the antiquities collected at Hallstatt, 
Upper Austria, by the late Lord Avebury in 1869, 
and announced that the series would be pre- 
sented by his son to the British Museum. Such 
relics were now unobtainable, and the cordoned 
bucket was of special value and interest, as only 
one other had been found at Hallstatt, and that 
in poor condition. There were portions of a 
typical iron sword, dagger, and spearheads, and 
bronze bracelets and anklets, brooches, pins (one 
with point-protector), domed covers, and em- 
bossed fragments. Mr. Reginald Smith described 
the exhibits in some detail, and summarized the 
various classifications of the Hallstatt period. 
The bronze vessels of the principal phase could be 
traced to Bologna, and belonged to the Villanova 
civilization of the eighth century B.c.; whereas 
the later buckets, with narrow cordons, were 
distributed over Eurepe from the Venetian area, 
and one had been found as far afield as Wey- 
bridge. There were other indications of the 
importation of Italian objects into Britain during 
the Hallstatt period, and more would probably 
come to light. 

Lord Bolton exhibited a Viking sword, spear- 
head, knife, and sickle of the tenth century, 
recently found in Wensley churchyard. The 
pommel of the sword is ornamented with two 
bands of silver inlaid with niello. The spearhead 
was fastened to its shaft by silver pins, four of 
which still remain. 

Mr. G. W. Wilks exhibited, and Mr. Reginald 
Smith read notes on, some recent Anglo-Saxon 
finds near Croydon. Two swords were in good 
condition—one unusually broad, and the other 
retaining its cocked-hat pommel. There was a 
pair of small square-headed brooches, and a 
diminutive gilt specimen difficult to match, but 
all probably belonged to West Saxons of the late 
fifth century. Among the beads was a glass 
spindle-whorl, perhaps used as a central orna- 
ment; and the shield boss and small earthenware 
= were of the usual forms. Such finds had a 

earing on the original frontier of Kent and 
Wessex. 





METEOROLOGICAL.— May 17.—Major 
Lyons, President, in the chair. 

Mr. L. C. W. Bonacina read a paper entitled 
‘On the Readjustment of Pressure _ Reg 
Two Species of Atmospheric Circulation and their 
Connexion.’ He attempted to demonstrate a 
dynamical connexion between two essentially 
distinct types of atmospheric circulation, familiarly 
exemplified in cyclonic gales on the one hand, and 
in thunderstorms on the other. 

Each type of action has its birth in an initial 
disturbance in the pressure distribution, or, in 
other words, in a slight variation of density. If 
this initial area of disturbance can command the 
necessary air-currents, the result is the develop- 
ment of horizontal gradient-winds around a 
cyclonic minimum of pressure, the original 
difference of pressure becoming greatly exag- 
gerated by the action of the wind itself; but if the 
initial area of disturbance cannot thus divert 
surrounding air-currents towards it on account 


H. G. 
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of the exigencies of the existing circulation, the 
air in it becomes unsuitable or ‘“ strained,” anj 
is in a position to be suddenly forced upwards by 
the surrounding slightly denser air in a Succession 
of vertical commotions disposed along one o, 
more axes. Such vertical commotion represent; 
the species of circulation familiar to us in thunder. 
storms and line-squalls, and in this manner it may 
be said that the conditions which give rise {, 
thunderstorm action are limited by those which 
occasion cyclonic circulation. The _ principle 
enunciated further explain why it is that jy 
England cyclonic storms, characterized as they 
are by a wide and diffuse distribution of wind- 
energy, are most frequent and violent round the 
winter solstice, November to February, and that 
thunderstorms, marked by local patches of cop. 
centrated electrical energy, occur mainly round 
the summer solstice, May to August. 


PHILOLOGICAL.— May 5.—Annual Meeting. 
The President, Prof. W. P. Ker, gave an address 
on ‘ Philological Errors,’ which he prefaced by 
the remark that some persons had misunderstood 
his address of last year as an apologia for the 
sinkers of the Lusitania, which it was not. 

Among the most notable errors quoted was 
that of the creation of a Latin genitive Gudbrandri, 
for Gudbrand Vigfusson, in the York Powell 
bequest library. The interchangeability of u and 
v had created the ghost-name Alured. The use of 
z for y in Scottish printing led to the twin mon- 
strosities of Mackenzie and Zetland.  Yetland, 
like Shetland, comes from Hjaltland. A writer 
said, ‘“ Ruskin was then ten years older than 
Rossetti.’”” Some one translated the Italian word 
for the smooth surface for a fresco by “ rough- 
cast,’”’ and somebody else regarded Browning's 
reference to the three dramatists as relating to the 
Furies. The ‘eyrishé bestés’’ in Chaucer's 
‘House of Fame’ have been absurdly thought to 
be the signs of the Zodiac,instead of the aeria 
demonia of Apuleius, ‘De Deo Socratis.’ The 
Zodiac was much too far off to the medizval mind 
for such a journey. 

After a promise to speak at greater length 
another time on Prof. Manley’s views on ‘ Piers 
Plowman,’ Prof. Ker made special reference to the 
death of Prof. Lawrence of Tokyo, and told what 
a deep influence he had had at the Japanese 
University. 

The new Council and officers were duly elected. 

June 2.—The President made reference to the 
death of Prof. Napier, to whose widow and family 
the Society passed a vote of sympathy and 
condolence on their and its loss.—The Treasurer 
then presented his accounts and made his state- 
ment, postponed from the last meeting. ; 

Dr. Bradley then dealt with the Society’s Dic- 
tionary. After detailing what Sir James Murray 
had done up to the last, he reported that, T having 
been completed by Sir James Murray and Dr. 
Craigie, the latter had been working on V, and 
128 pages of this, to Verification, would be ready 
for October next. As to this, Dr. Craigie wished 
it to be known that the word ‘“‘ very” was of 
special interest, and that unusual forms of wn- 
words of early date were wanted. Dr. Bradley 
had himself published ‘“‘ Stand ”’ to “ Stead” in 
October, 1915 ; and “ Stead ” to “‘ Stillatim ” had 
just been passed for press for July next. In this 
part the following words were of special interest. 
**Steelbow ”’ is the Scottish law term for an 
unalterable stock of cattle. The first element 
is ‘steel,’ the metal: cf. ‘ cheptel de fer,’ 
‘*pecora ferrea,” “ eisernes Vieh.” ‘‘ Stihlene 
is sometimes used. ‘‘Steelbow ’’=crossbow was 
also exemplified. ‘ Steelyard,’ the name for 
the Hanse factory in London, is derived from 4 
mistranslation of the first element in the word 
“ Stallhof,” pattern yard. “ Steelyard,” 4 
balance, is unconnected with it, but has been in- 
fluenced by it. ‘‘ Steam ” shows an accretion of 
meaning since the days of Dr. Johnson, and the 
modest limit of three pages devoted to it is kept 
by careful grouping, and by placing elsewhere 
compounds having a different initial element. 
The simple word is used metaphorically in boxing 
and in speaking of shares. Its application te 
engines goes back as far as Savory’s “* fire engine 
of 1699, when fire was regarded as the motive 
power. “Sterling,” for an English penny of 
silver originally, is not from ‘ Easterling, but 
probably from the star printed on these coins of 
the alternative martlet or starling. ‘ Stick ” is two 
verbs : one from a weak verb which has developed 
a strong past form, and the other from a strong 
verb. One is to stick (i.e., shut) the door, the 
other to pierce or (as by a pin) adhere, but the 
meanings have influenced each other. ‘‘ Sticker 
occurs in Rot. Parl., 1422, whence the ghost-word 
“* sticker.” 

The Secretary then read an abstract of 4 
communication by Mr. John Pender on the 
word “ hackney” for a sort of horse. This based 
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itself on the high stepping action, and supposed 
the word to be of Norman origin, from a Gothic 
haken and kniu, making Norman haken-kna. As 
to this, Dr. Bradley said that the form haken was 
not known in Gothic, and there were other objec- 
tions. 





| 


MATHEMATICAL.—May 11.—Prof. Sir Joseph | 
larmor, President, in the chair.—Messrs. A. H. | 


amor and D. M. Y. Sommerville were elected 


Members.—Prof. A. S. Eddington was admitted | 


into the Society. : 

The President announced the deaths of two 
members: the Rev. M. M. U. Wilkinson (member 
since 1873) and the Rev. James White (member 
since 1869) ; he gave a brief account of their work 
and of their services to mathematics. He also 
announced that donations to the library had been 
received from the Misses Hudson and from Sir 
James Stirling. 

Prof. H. M. Macdonald read ‘A Note on 
Electrostatics Problems,’ and Mr. G. B. Jeffery 
a paper on ‘The Relations between Spherical, 
(Cylindrical, and Spheroidal Harmonics.’ Mr. 
¢. T. Bennett (Hon. Sec.) gave a brief account of 
a paper by Mr. E. K. Wakeford entitled ‘ The 
Double Six.’ 

In the absence of the authors the following 
papers were communicated by title from the 
chair: ‘ Theorems on Conformal Transformation, 
by Mr. J. G. Leathem, and ‘A Problem in the 
Analytic Theory of Numbers,’ by Messrs. G. H. 
Hardy and S. Ramanujan. 


BriTisH NuMIsMATIC.—May 
H. W. Morrieson, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
David T. Harris was elected a Member. 


Mr. H. A. Parsons read a paper on the coins of | 2 
co | which, by its monumental 


Fanbald, Archbishop of York at the dawn of the 
ninth century, in which—by a close examination, 
and comparison with the contemporary regal 
coinage, of the names of the moneyers, the types 
of the coins, certain characters in the lettering of 
the legends, and the assay of the metal of some of 
the stycas—he proffered new evidence in support 
of the attribution of the issue to the second arch- 
bishop of the name. In illustration of his argu- 
ment he exhibited stycas of Eanbald of all the 
four moneyers whose names have been preserved 
tous on the coinage, with analogous coins of the 
regal series to bear out his comparisons. 

Mr. F. A. Walters exhibited, and read a paper on, 
asilver penny of Henry, Prince of Scotland and 
Earl of Northumberland in the reign of Stephen. 
It was issued from the mint of Carlisle, and was 
attributed to 


with certainty, been 





24.—Lieut.-Col. | 


Two more examples of the type were known, but, | 


so far as their poor preservation indicated their 
legends, they seemed to bear the name of his 
father, King David. 
served penny, bearing for its obverse design an 
imitation of Stephen’s contemporary type of a 
crowned bust with sceptre to right, but with the 
legend, contracted in the genitive case to HENCI 
com, for Henrici Comitis. The design of the 
leverse was Scottish in character, being a plain 
css fleury, with the legend WILLEM: ON: 
(aRDI: C_ The moneyer, William of Carlisle, was 
William Fitz-Erembald, who, for the purposes of 


The coin was a finely pre- | 


| sance, artists 
| archeologists artists ; 


FINE ARTS 


—@—~ 
ANTIQUITIES OF IONIA. 


THe Socrery oF DILerranti cannot 
be too much praised for its latest service 
to the knowledge of antiquity and the 
study of art. The concluding part of its 
great work, ‘ Antiquities of Ionia,’ is 
now available, almost a century over- 
due. More than a hundred years have 
elapsed since Sir William Gell, with others, 
set out on the Second Ionian Mission, 
dispatched by the Society to study, draw, 
and record the remains of ancient monu- 
ments on certain carefully chosen sites 
of Ionia, and it is nearly a century since 
the drawings made by this party of ex- 
plorers were engraved for publication. 
The first volume of ‘ Antiquities of 
Ionia’ appeared, after many delays and 
setbacks, in 1840; the second never 
appeared at all. The copperplates, for- 
gotten for decades, were disinterred a few 
years ago at an engraver’s, and are now 
for the first time given to the public. 
Such, in brief, is the history of a volume 
proportions 
and the exquisite beauty of its engravings, 
looks as outlandish among modern works 
of archeology as a Rip van Winkle after 
his long sleep. It takes us back to the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
to the Golden Age of archzology, before it 
had tried to raise itself by becoming a 
cut-and-dried science, afraid of taste, and 
ashamed of art; before it was divorced 
from contemporary life; before it was 
commonly regarded with horror as the 


ofa type of which only one other specimen had, | pursuit of spectacled fogeys pent in dusty 


the Earl. | 


libraries, shut out by chronological tables 
from the light of day. Art, science, 
literature, music, and the enjoyment of 
life were not hidden from each other as 
they are now. As in the Italian Renais- 
were archeologists, and 
and both were 
men of the world. Knowledge was wel- 


|; comed as a fuel that fed and did not 


his mint, rented the Cumberland silver mines | . 
| and conned with a fervour that was almost 


from the English Crown at a hundred marks ; and 
the form of the mint-name was interesting as 
contracted from the Carduill of contemporary 
charters with the addition of the initial of Civitas, 
mM recognition of the then recent establishment 
of the see of Carlisle ia 1133. 

Amongst cther exhibitions were a shilling of 
Charles I. from punches designed by Briot, with 
the mint-mark triangle struck over the anchor, by 
Mr. Walters ; and two Scottish pattern-pieces of 
Charles I., corresponding with the sixpence and 
fourpence of the English series, also designed by 
Briot, by Mr. Bearman. 








FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


JUNE. 
Mos. 19. Geographical, 8.30.—'The Gold Coast : Some Considerations 
of its Structure, People, and Natural History,’ Mr. A. E 


itgon. 

Tors, 2. Statistical, 5.15.—Annual Meeting. 
ED. 21, Meteorological, 430.—' Report on the Phenological Observa- 
tions for 1915,’ Messrs. J. E. Clark and H. B. Adames; 
‘ Audibility of the Gun-Firingin Flanders over the South- 
East of England, TS. . 1916,’ Messrs. 
Miller Chriety and W. Marriott; ‘ 
Atmospheric Pressure and Rainfall at a Single Station,’ 

Lieut. £. H. Chapman. 

~  Folk-Lore, 5.—‘The Folk-Lore of Shakespeare, Dr. H. B. 
gr Destley * ‘Some Examples of Folk-Memory, Mr. 


. A. B. Burne. 
= Microscopical, 8.—‘A Sketch of the Life-History of the 
Group ycetozoa, with Special Reference to Ceratiomyxa,’ 
Tuvns 29. Society of Antiq 
ve. y of Antiquaries, 8 30. 
Wen. 28." Rociety of Arte, 4—Annual Meeting 
Teves: Geological, 5 30. 
RS. 29. Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
JULY. 


Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 
Archax logical Institute, 430. 
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choke the divine fire; antiquity was 
searched for models, which were studied 


religious. It was a great age of architec- 
ture in England: from Italian models 
English architects turned to the source of 
all style, to the study of the antique; and 
a first-hand knowledge of the remains of 
classical antiquity, especially the Greek, 
obtained direct and not through the 
medium of Italy, was an urgent need. 

To meet this need the Society of Dilet- 
tanti constituted itself in 1734. The 
motive is insisted upon over and over 
again in its records :-— 

“It would be disingenuous to insinuate, 
that a serious Plan for the Promotion of 
Arts, was the only Motive for forming this 
Society : Friendly and Social intercourse was 
undoubtedly, the first great Object in 
View ;....but it is hoped this work will 
show that they have not for that Reason, 
abandoned the Cause of Virtt in which they 


| are also engaged, or forfeited their Preten- 





Antiquities of Ionia. Published by the 
Society of Dilettanti. Part V., being a 
Supplement to Part III. (Macmillan & Co., 
41. 48. net. 





sions to that Character which is implied in the 
name they have assumed.” 

This, the ‘‘Cause of Virti,’”’ was the 
profession of the Society in the Preface 
to vol. i. of ‘ Antiquities of Ionia,’ in 1769. 
It is repeated in 1814 in a reprint of the 
account of the Second Ionian Mission that: 
appeared in a Zante newspaper :-— 

“The improvement of Architecture is the 
principal object of a Society of Nobility and 
Gentry in England, who have for many 
years been associated under the name of the 
Society of Dilettanti.”’ 

The volume before us is a worthy con- 
tinuation of work so well begun. It is 
devoted almost entirely to the forty-five 
beautiful engravings and a few vignettes. 
The letterpress—five short chapters by 
Prof. Lethaby—is of small compass and 
subservient to the plates. These are un- 
usually good of their kind, giving in the 
case of landscapes a peculiarly sympathetic 
and truthful rendering of the style of 
country. The views of the Meander 
Valley and Magnesia, and of the Theatre 
of Myra, surmounted by its wooded crags, 
deserve special praise ; they show a feel- 
ing for space and perspective, and a sense 
of the relation of the ancient ruins to their 
surroundings, which are yet without the 
over-sentimental exaggeration which some- 
times mars other work of the period. 
The long series of views and diagrams 
illustrating the Lycian tombs are precious 
records for students of this curious group 
of monuments. But best of all, both as 
records and as pictures, are the delicate 
drawings of architectural details. Though 
in many cases they are probably restora- 
tions from battered fragments, there seems 
to be no cause to question their accuracy. 
Their beauty is a delight to the eye. The 
best of photographs cannot give the 
delicacy and firmness of line by which in 
these copperplates the effect of chisel 
upon marble is obtained. The details of 
the masterpiece of Hermogenes, the Temple 
of Artemis at Magnesia, of the pro- 
scenium at Myra, and of some of the Lycian 
tombs, are, perhaps, the best plates of all 
in the book. 

The plates are not, as is natural, with- 
out a few faults due to an over-idealistic 
attitude to antiquity. Wilkins, as archi- 
tectural editor, refused to accept the ob- 
servation of the Mission and other explorers, 
that the central intercolumniation at Mag- 
nesia was wider than the others. In conse 
quence, when editing the drawings, he 
corrected the sketch for the restored 
front of the temple, making all the inter- 
columniations of like width. Plate ii. is 
thus inaccurate in this respect. But such 
faults, in view of the time at which the 
plates were made, should not now be 
taken seriously, particularly as more 
modern work, with greater pretensions to 
matter-of-fact exactness of method, does 
not always escape the charge of inaccuracy. 

Prof. Lethaby wisely attempts no ex- 
haustive description of these Ionian monu- 
ments. Most have been investigated in 
recent decades by German, Austrian, and 
other scholars, by modern methods of 
research ; to their work constant reference 
is made. The purpose of these chapters. 
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is rather to compare the notebooks of the 


members of the Missions with more recent 
investigation, and to check the one by the 
other. It is satisfactory to find modern 
conclusions borne out by notes made 
nearly a hundred years ago, when all the 
monuments were in a far better state of 
preservation. All who have since studied 
these sites will regret that the publication 
of these plans and drawings has been so 
jong delayed. 

In his usual easy and attractive way, 
Prof. Lethaby reaches some new and 
surprising conclusions. He corrects 
Koldewey’s dating of the Temple of 
Messa in Lesbos, by lowering it nearly 
two centuries. The evidence is convin- 
cing. In plan this temple is a “ pseudo- 
dlipteros,”’ like Magnesia, which Vitruvius, 
following Hermogenes’s own account, 
asserts to be the first Ionic temple built 
on this plan. Every other detail of work- 
manship closely relates Messa to Magnesia, 
and brings it into the group of superb 
temples built and inspired by Hermogenes 
from 200 B.c. onwards. The chapter on 
Magnesia closes with a very useful chrono- 
logical summary of the whole Ionian 
series from the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus 
to the Smintheum. 

A fresh and - delightful chapter is 
devoted to the Lycian sculptures as a 
separate and individual group. A new 
date, after 480 B.c., is suggested for the 
‘** Harpy Tomb,” and one later than that 
generally accepted for all Lycian work. 
The grounds for such a change of views 
seem scarcely adequate. The “ pictur- 
esque”? cow and calf on the “ Harpy 
Tomb ” is just one of many naturalistic 
motives inherited, almost as formule, 
from the Minoan and Mycenzan ages. 
In Ionia, in particular, those remnants of 
the earlier tradition flourished through 
the archaic age and survived it. Archaic, 
like all early art, excelled in the rendering 
of animals, while it was still baffled by the 
human form. So there is nothing sur- 
prising, and nothing to indicate a late 
period, in the charming, lively movement 
of the dog on the east side of the “ Harpy 
Tomb,” who turns to look up with eager 
expectation at the stiff and lifeless archaic 
man behind him. Just such animals are 
frequently depicted on the Ceretan 
vases, and are evidence of nothing but 
the early period at which Ionian artists 
mastered animal forms. Moreover, al- 
though Lycia was remote geographically, 
and politically of little importance, she 
was the home of a flourishing school of 
sculpture, in touch with Ionia and with 
Attic art. Such works as the Heroum 
of Trysa, of the early fourth century, 
show by an amusing mixture of a rather 
second-hand Phidian majesty with a 
reckless Ionian frivolity, that Lycia was 
anything but artistically remote. 

Prof. Lethaby’s best inspiration is his 
brilliant guess at the origins of the 
“Roman Doric” and the ‘ Composite ” 
orders. The discussion of Teos ends with 
the Doric order of the temple court. 
Pullan was convinced that it was of Roman 
date. It corresponds, however, in certain 
unusual details, with the Doric order of 
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the court at Magnesia, where the temple, 
like that of Teos, was the work of Her- 
mogenes. We are thus invited to the 
conclusion that the ““ Roman Doric ’”’ order 
was not Roman at all, but Hellenistic, 
invented, perhaps, by Hermogenes him- 
self. A comparison of ‘Composite ”’ 
capitals at Myra, Termessus, Ephesus, 
Mylasa, and Aizani, some as early as the 
first century B.c.—which seem to have been 
copied in Rome on the arches of Titus 
and Severus, and in the baths of Caracalla 
and Diocletian—indicates that the Com- 
posite order also was Hellenistic in origin, 
adopted, not invented, by the Romans. 

A short note on Hellenistic and Roman 
art closes the book like an epilogue. It 
deals most aptly with the familiar ques- 
tion ‘“‘ Orient oder Rom,” in its earlier 
phase before the Christian era. As we 
gather bit by bit a wider knowledge of 
Hellenistic art—and we must not forget 
how slight is our information concerning 
that period of vast artistic production 
and widespread culture—we gradually 
realize how many elements of Roman art 
were drawn straight from Hellenistic 
models, from great artists and inventors 
like Hermogenes. At the same time, we 
need lose no part of our love and admira- 
tion for the immense originality and superb 
taste with which Roman genius used and 
developed borrowed forms. 

In a work on this scale it is scarcely 
justifiable to pick small faults. A certain 
looseness of phrase sometimes obscures the 
meaning intended, especially in architec- 
tural descriptions. It is not made suffi- 
ciently clear how far the monuments have 
been destroyed since the sketches for the 
engravings were made, nor how far the 
engravings improve upon battered or 
fragmentary originals, on capital or en- 
tablature. The reader is sometimes left 
in uncertainty as to whether the facts 
quoted are drawn from old notebooks of 
the Missions, from modern research, or 
from Prof. Lethaby’s own keen observa- 
tion. But to edit material of this kind 
cannot have been an easy task, in the 
absence of many records almost essential 
to a publication nearly a bundred years out 
of date. The volume would have been 
easier to handle had each chapter pre- 
ceded or followed the plates discussed in 
it; the pages of letterpress are scattered 
among the engravings, and many a 
sentence can only be completed after 
lengthy groping through, perhaps, a dozen 
plates and their tissue coverings. The 
positions of some plates are reversed; 
and on p. 16, plate xii. is referred to as 
plate ii. 

But such small faults are soon for- 
gotten in view of the charm and magnifi- 
cence of the whole, and the value of the 
engravings as records, not only of the 
monuments of Ionia, but also of the ardent 
spirit in which, in better days, archxo- 
logical research and the “ Cause of Virti ” 
were undertaken. Every lover of the 
antique will echo the wish with which the 
editor closes his Introduction, that ‘‘ the 
Society may still, in association with other 
learned bodies, make further contributions 
to Classical Archeology.” 





EXHIBITIONS. 


THE shows by which we have been flooded 
this month might secm at first sight by their 
heterogeneous character to baffle all attempts 
at finding for them a common denominator, 
but, as a matter of personal experience, we 
have rarely had a clearer sense of the 
existence of slightly altered current critica] 
standards, which may be applied, and are 
generally being applied,to all alike. It isa 
little difficult to define the nature of this 
change of attitude, not yet perhaps fully 
expressed in published criticism, though 
likely, if we divine the spirit of the age 
aright, to affect considerably our practice of 
painting in the near future; but it may be 
provisionally described as an_ instinctive 
demand for the “‘ tightening-up ”’ of drawing, 
and an impatience of what is in any way 
indefinite. 

We may get a fuller idea of the new 
artistic standards by tracing their operation 
upon concrete instances. Why is it, for 
example, that the exhibition at the Gros- 
venor Gallery of the “ International” (a 
society which, along with the New English 
Art Club, has so long represented officially 
the main body of the art which is at least 
more modern than that at the Royal 
Academy) strikes us as a whole as definitely 
vieux jeu? The test by which a picture 
qualifies for that harsh criticism is, of 
course, that it should be instantly appre- 
hended without surprise, and then slide as 
immediately out of the mind, leaving no 
trace of its passage. Few works at the 
Grosvenor Gallery get any grip on our 
memory, and to recall them is actually 
laborious ; and the reason, we believe, is that 
the loose sketch which has been plentiful 
in the last dozen years or so—a thing not 
without a certain easy breadth of conception 
on lines usually familiar, but diffuse or 
vague or accidental in detail—has outworn 
its welcome by prolonged and lavish visita- 
tions, and fails to satisfy the new demand 
for practical efficiency and thoroughness. 
We need not assume that it is entirely and 
for ever useless, but as an influence upon the 
immediate future it is dead; and in propor- 
tion as a work of art approximates to this 
type it provokes in us an uneasy anticipation 
of boredom, and is bowed out of our conscious- 
ness quite instinctively, but as speedily as 
possible. The title of Mr. Nicholson’s 
The Hundred Jugs (97) is a direct threat of 
boredom, nor is the suggestion repudiated 
by the interposition of a concise summing-up 
of multiplicity which would make of that 
title a challenging jeu d’esprit. Such, evi- 
dently, was the programme, but in practice 
we get simply a diffuse painting of a large 
number of jugs, and are left wondering 
whether Mr. Nicholson is less capable of 
definite organization than of yore, or is 
suffering under our unwittingly increased 
severity of standard. Mr. Glyn Philpot 
shows another picture which, by the same 
lavish expenditure of paint and canvas and 
an ornate frame, makes the confident claim 
upon our sympathy usual with these large 
sketches of yesterday. It seems almost a 
betrayal of that confidence not to respond 
to his invitation to believe in this submarine 
romance, but he has been vague on a vital 
point where he should be practical. If one 
carved a stone woman, in no matter what 
pose, and flung her into the sea, the chances 
are heavily against her settling upon the 
ooze as would a body of yielding flesh and 
delicately articulate bone. Yet just so coes 
Mr. Philpot’s figure easily repose, and it 1s 
thus not a statue on the one hand nor— 
for its thighs break off sharply—a woman 
either; a monument only to the wobbling of 
a mind with an uncertain apprehension of 
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facts, with little belief in reality for all its 
pretensions to realism. 

It is natural, perhaps, that we should 
be more thoroughgoing realists to-day 
than we were @ couple of years ago, 
yet our new insistence on “‘ something 
definite’? is not wholly a demand for 
realism. We may like our realism clear and 
sharp in flavour rather than swimming in 
an enfeebling sauce of lyric emotion, yet 
keep our respect for the transcendental poet 
whose business it is to sing even with a 
certain disdain for smaller literalisms. The 
thyvthm of line and colour has its own 

sibilities of sharpness and definition, and 
if we turn to the exhibition of the New 
English Art Club, we shall find alongside of 
a good deal of the old compromise between 
literal realism and formal design a notable 
attempt on the part of many painters to 
make up their mind one way or another. 
Mr. Augustus John is representative of 
the modern painter in that he makes essays 
now this way, now that, with on the whole 
angularly clear decision on each occasion. 
He seems to have felt the claims of a 
strenuous and historic hour, and The 
laughing Artilleryman (25) and even more 
definitely Mr. H. A. Barker: the Bone- 
Setter (32), are in the vein of prosaic realism 
which we have not hitherto regarded as 
offering the fullest outlet for his peculiar 
gifts. Yet both show that he has made 
great progress as @ realistic painter, the first 
being an admirably spontaneous sketch, 
masterly as an expression of character ; the 
second, @ serious and authoritative account 
of a searching inquiry to which technical 
beauty has been sacrificed without hesita- 
tion. On the other hand, his two essays in 
the field of formal rhythm, in which he 
promised to be the natural master, Fresh 
Herrings (28) and The Girl by the Lake (36), 
are distinctly less successful than some of 
their predecessors, the former design moving 
to somewhat stilted measure, while the latter 
has something of the fatal glibness of the 
magazine illustrator, emphasized by the 
same hard smooth finish of the head in a 
picture which otherwise reveals through- 
out paint loosely handled and a texture 
of considerable ‘“‘ tooth.’’ Yet, if we com- 
pare No. 28 with Mr. McEvoy’s portrait 
alongside it, Mrs. Martin White of Balruddery 
(30), @ work of great superficial cleverness 
in which manifestly execution has 
fulfilled intention more happily than is the 
case in this instance with Mr. John, we cannot 
but feel that the latter artist has made an 
essay in the finer genre—that his work is a 
dignified attempt at imaginative design, 
while that of Mr. McEvoy but throws the 
glamour of romantic association over a 
realistic design, and sacrifices something of 
the frankness and structural force of the 
realistic intention to this end. It thus loses 
credit with the devotee of sober veracity 
without being more satisfactory to the 
advocate of ordered rhythmic design, who 
might object that Mr. McEvoy’s muse does 
not so much dance as flop about. We are 
hot ourselves quite resigned to seeing one of 
the few among our painters who have any 
technical accomplishment utilizing it merely 
for purposes of popular portraiture akin to 
that of certain eighteenth-century painters. 

Other exponents are here of the lyric 
realism of the last twenty years. Mr. 
Wilson Steer’s seascape, Return of the 
Fishing Fleet (31), is less insistent on its 
claim upon the attention than Mr. McEvoy’s 
portrait, and in a light and somewhat casual 

inspiration it must be accounted an evidence 
of tact that the visitor is free to “ take it or 
leave it.” In time we may come to feel 
more keenly the charm of this modesty in 
Comparison with the more determined attack 





of works of more definite intention. We then 
may see @ revival of interest in the nicely 
painted “ finished picture,” the return of 
which may be regarded as a grateful possi- 
bility. Madame Finch’s delicately wrought 
Flowers in Tempera (216) is, perhaps, the 
herald of a school in which precision of 
drawing will be the unassuming virtue. 
Such quiet decision is not the less im- 
portant because the day when it may have a 
general influence is not yet. It is the day 
for work of more bite and emphasis, and Mr. 
Nevinson is the obvious exponent of art of 
this kind. The forward sweep of his Road 
to Ypres (295) is irresistible, and the painting 
is wisely couched in a scheme almost mono- 
chromatic, as of steel just flecked with rust 
or blood. This is peculiarly refreshing in a 
room which seems the depository of all the 
pictures the colours of which quarrelled too 
much to allow of their being hung elsewhere. 
The general public are as yet too well accus- 
tomed to angular rectilinear designs, which 
are called, but are not really, Cubist, to 
realize that in its way Cubist drawing lends 
itself just as well to truthful representation 
as the drawing by elaborate sections, not too 
well related in plan, by which it was pre- 
ceded ; and the verisimilitude of the Road 
to Ypres will be for them something of a 
surprise. It appears to us far finer painting 
than La Patrie (88) by which Mr. 
Nevinson is represented at the ‘‘ London 
Group ” exhibition. Here is subject-matter 
more acute in its appeal to human sympathy, 
the writhing figures with their unkempt 
beards and sordid rags bearing testimony to 
first-hand observation; but it is less well 
knit and, apart from its sensational subject, 
less impressive than the New English canvas. 
It will keep a certain place as an historical 
illustration, but cannot compare with Mr. 
Henry Lamb’s pre-war ‘picture ‘ Paysanne 
Morte,’ in which horror was dignified by a 
hint of tragedy. It is natural to compare 
Mr. Nevinson’s picture with that of Mr. Eric 
Kennington, The Kensingtons at Laventie, 
hung in the lower room of the same Gallery. 
The latter work is a more copiously docu- 
mented and litera] historical record, but 
looks more like a theatrical tableau vivant 
than the record of an unforgettable visual 
impression, which at least La Patrie might 
claim to be. Mr. Kennington paints detail 
in an incisive way, not without promise— 
with less intensity on this occasion, however, 
than in the “ costermonger ”’ picture shown 
some time back at the Grosvenor. Even 
more than on that occasion, his work suffers 
from a certain tone-blindness which permits 
him to paint, under strong perpendicular 
rays of light from the sky, the snow on the 
ground no darker than the upright white- 
washed wall. In both pictures the per- 
spective is faulty—disarmingly with Mr. 
Nevinson, who appears as ignorant as any 
primitive, as though in certain of our 
academies instruction in the science had in 
practice been so entirely neglected as to 
leave it a virgin field for rediscovery. In 
the case of Mr. Kennington we have, appar- 
ently, merely an instance of the Royal 
Academy habit of doing studies of individual 
models close on, and combining them in a 
group that could not be contained in the 
same field of vision. To return to the show 
upstairs, we find Mr. Harold Gilman, the 
President, resuming his position at the head 
of the group of painters with which he is 
identified—his interior (72) being a handsome 
spacious design, free from the over-elabora- 
tion of small planes which for a time 
threatened his talent. Mr. B. Adeney’s 
Ruined Cottage (86) is a well-ordered com- 
position in a Cubist convention, which has 
frequently in the hands of the same artist 





yielded only confusion. 


If we read aright the trend of artistic 
opinion, the deliberate yet assured line of 
Mr. W. Rothenstein’s portrait drawings 
(now showing at the Leicester Galleries) 
should win infinitely more approval than the 
diffuse method, at once heavy-handed and 
unsteady, displayed in the large collection 
of drawings by Mr. John Sargent at the 
Royal Portrait Society’s show at the Grafton. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the 
majority of these are artistically negligible, 
and recognition of the extreme cleverness of 
Mr. Sargent as a painter should not lead 
critics to condone in a tacit conspiracy of 
apparent respect the degraded use of black 
and white shown in these studies. Even 
the drawings by Mr. R. G. Eves (180-82) in 
the end Gallery, in which we see a lavish 
use of tone apparently similar, are far 
better in their more painter-like marshalli 
of masses. The late George Meredith (23) is 
certainly better than most of these bastard 
attempts at painting in charcoal which Mr. 
Sargent calls drawings, yet there remains 
in No. 37 a study for an earlier painting,. 
evidence that he was content to do, and 
capable of doing, a delicate drawing, which 
was content to be a drawing and nothing 
more. It is, perhaps, the only one of his 
collection which would not look vulgar 
alongside of Mr. Rothenstein’s works, or, 
to name another artist who should not 
escape notice, the refined and scholarly 
head shown by Mr. John Wheatley (Undine, 
No. 64) at the New English Art Club. When 
we postulate decision as one of the notes of the 
newer criticism, we certainly do not mean the 
swagger which but too often masks failure in 
nice discrimination. 


Successive waves of artistic opinion pass 
and repass, each modifying, yet not obliter- 
ating, the last. Each produces evident 
changes on the work done under its influence, 
and each, though in more moderate degree, 
leaves some trace on the reputations of the 
great masters of the past, even breaking 
down in the end the convention which 
esteems the modern by canons so different 
from those applied to the Old Masters. 
Already the artistic public will look upom 
such a collection of drawings as that on 
view at the Carfax Gallery with eyes purged 
of some of the prejudices of yesterday, and 
if we mistake not, the trend of opinion will 
be found to be in favour of clarity and 
deliberate simplicity of statement as against 
the attraction of the mysterious ‘‘ enveloped” 
drawing which offers atmosphere and emotion 
instead of delicate precision. Thus in the 
long run we fancy that Rousseau, who shows 
his usual sober dignity in Near Barbizon (52), 
will be accepted as the most permanently 
important of the landscape painters of that 
school. Millet, represented by quite a 
number of characteristically spontaneous 
notes (45-57), will doubtless maintain his 
position among his contemporaries, but we 
can hardly imagine him in the end as 
ranking alongside of Poussin. Two im- 
portant early drawings by M. Rodin (10 and 
13) emphasize, doubtless a little unfairly, his 
kinship with certain suavely accomplished 
sculpture of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but increasingly that kinship will 
be borne in upon us rather than his aspect 
as a stark revolutionary on which journalism 
for a time laid so much stress. Certain 
moderns of classic taste, such as Lightfoot 
(29) and Henry Lamb (3 and 4), confront 
formidable comparisons by dint of their 
severity and seriousness quite as equably as 
Mr. John by his extraordinary natural gift, 
Mr. Sickert, as usual, standing alone by 
virtue of his untiring zest for the particu- 
larities of modern life. 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


CHINESE chroniclers and historians fre- 
quently assert that in some mountain 
caverns in the province of Chi Li, and in 
chambers beneath some monumental towers 
at a Buddhist shrine known as the Temple of 
the Books, Buddhist records exist engraved 
upon stone. These stele are said to have 
been carved between a.p. 600 and 1100, and 
to contain copies of a Chinese version of the 
Tripitaka. 

Commandant Vaudescal, of the French 
army, visited China shortly before the war 
for the purpose of investigating these in- 
scriptions, and succesded in reaching the 
temple of Yun-kiu-sséu, where they are 
partly preserved, also the caves containing 
many of the texts. In a preliminary report 
of nearly 100 pages in the Journal Asiatique 
he confirms the statement of Chinese 
archeologists. 

There appear to be stil] in existence some 
seven thousand of the stele, and he has seen 
and partly copied many of them. But a 
large number are in chambers which have 
been sealed up, and which their custodians 
will not open, especially a series of some 
145 of the oldest, which are interred in a 
vault beneath a sort of monumental tower. 

THE chief article in a recent number of the 
Revue Archéologique is an elaborate ex- 
planation by Co]. Arthur Boucher of the 
strategy leading up to, and the tactics during, 
the battle of Platza. The article is illus- 
trated by four maps and plans. 

At Platza the Greek allies and the Persian 
army were more equally matched in numbers 
than usual in the victories obtained over 
Asiatics in antiquity, and Col. Boucher’s 
account of the phases of the engagement is 
therefore of exceptional interest. 








COIN SALES. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY have recently sold the 
collection of Greek coins formed by Dr. A. C. 
Headlam, and the remaining portion of the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. Thomas Bliss. The most 
important coins ia Dr. Headlam’s collection 
(May 8-10) were the following: Syracuse, Tetra- 
drachm of the Geomori oligarchy, 151.108. Leon- 
tini, Tetradrachm, victory at Himera, B.c. 480, 
151. 10s. Himera, Tyranny of Theron, Didrachm, 
261. 108. Metapontum, Stater, c. 480-400 B.c., 
15l.; Didrachm, c. 400-350 B.c., 401. Velia, 
Didrachm, c. 400-268 B.c., 151. 10s. Thurium, 
Tetradrachm, c. 390-350 B.c., 161. 16s. Terina, 
Didrachm, c. 440-388 B.c., 171. 10s. Larissa, 
Drachm, c. 400-344 B.c., 161. A®nus, Tetra- 
drachm, c. 450-400 B.c., 191. ; another, 251. 

The total of the sale was 1,756l. 9s. 6d. 

The chief prices in the second portion of Mr. 
Bliss’s collection (May 15-19) were: Briot, 
Pattern Crown, Charles 1.,n.d., 201. Oxford Mint, 
Pound Piece, 1642, 271. 10s. Pound Piece, 1644, 
34l. Shrewsbury Mint, Pound Piece, 1642, 161. 
Obsidional coins: Beeston Shilling, 351. 10s. ; 
Scarporough, Fifteenpence, 261. 10s.; Sixpence, 
291. 10s. Commonwealth Crown, 1649, 171. 108. 
Pattern Half-Crown by Blondeau, 1651, 191. 
Charles II., Half-Crown by Simon, first issue, 
151. 10s.; Half-Crown, 1673, 251. The celebrated 
Reddite Crown, 1663, pattern by Thomas Simon, 
“7A4l. Anne, Five - Guinea Piece, 1706, 161. 
George III., Pattern Guinea by Pingo, 1763, 
571. 108. Pattern Five-Pound Piece by Pistrucci, 
1820, 561. Mary, Queen of Scots, Lion, 1553, 
15l. 15s. James VI. of Scotland, ‘‘ Hat-Piece,”’ 
1593, 161. 15s. Dublin Crown, 1649, 151. 5s. 
Victoria, Decimal Pattern Halfpenny, 1859, 
15l. 10s. James II., Proof of the Gun-Money 
Crown, 1690, 171. 108. Bank of England Three- 
Shilling Token, proof struck in gold, 1812, 151. 108. 
Somersetshire, Four-Shilling Piece of Bath, 1811, 
211. ; Shilling of Taunton, 1811, 291. 10s. Surrey, 
Shilling of Godalming, 1811, 341. Warwickshire, 
Half-Crown of Birmingham, by Edward Wright, 


1811, 31/. Wiltshire, Half-Crown of Staverton, 
1811, 31. Yorkshire, Half-Guinea Token of 
Sheffield, 1812, 291. Guernsey, Five-Shilling 


Token, by Bishop de Jersey & Co., 1809, 361. 
Isle of Man, Half-Crown Token of Douglas, 271. 

The total of the whole sale, including three 
days’ sale in March, was 5,6821. 15s. 6d. 





MUSIC 
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OPERA AT THE ALDWYCH. 


Srr THomMas BEECHAM’S opera season at 
the Aldwych is apparently a compromise 
between present and pre-war conditions— 
a species of minor Covent Garden season. 
This we judge from the fact that there is 
no exclusive employment of the English 
language or English singers. 


‘ Otello,’ the first opera presented, was 
given on the evening of June 13 in Italian. 
There is no question that this course 
suited the singers admirably as well as the 
opera itself. The libretto is one of 
Boito’s most characteristic works: thanks 


to his deep study of Shakespeare and other | 


poets, and also to his own originality, he is 
very far removed from the usual hack- 
librettist, and, however much his work 
may be open to criticism, the general 
scheme is always interesting, and the 
language excellent and—what is more— 
suited to the music ; it would be interest- 
ing, for that matter, to examine Verdi’s 
music carefully, and find out how much he 
actually owed in this to a colleague who 
himself was a musician of a high order. We 
should greatly like to hear ‘ Otello’ in 
English, but the English will undoubtedly 
require an expert. 


Of the music of ‘ Otello ’ much has been 
said ; most people know how different it 
is, in common with ‘ Falstaff,’ from Verdi’s 
earlier work—free from the conventional 
tunes which, at the start, won the fervour 
of cultured audiences, but at the finish 
descended to the weariness of the hurdy- 
gurdy. In ‘ Otello’ Verdi achieved descrip- 
tion—almost as it is understood to-day— 
combined with highly melodious cursive 
rhythm. The latter is well exemplified 
in the final duet of the first act, the ‘ Credo ’ 
of Iago, the flower chorus, and, above 
all, in the overture and the opening of 
the last act, which contains some perfect 
writing and a great opportunity for the 
singer. For the rest of the opera, it must 
be said that the dramatic element pre- 
dominates almost to a dangerous extent. 
This was especially evident in the case of 
the name-part. Mr. Frank Mullings, 
indeed, took Otello as a dramatic part 
almost from start to finish, and, fine as 
was his exposition of that aspect of it, 
he did some injustice to his vocal gifts, 
perhaps even to his own dramatic power. 
At the end he seemed to be imitating 
certain versions of the part for bis own 
— rather than rendering the part 
itself. 


The singing, as such, was throughout 
of a very high standard. Mr. Mullings 
has a singularly beautiful voice, and, when 
opportunity served, this was pleasantly 
evident; his tone and facile phrasing 
were most attractive in the piano passages, 
and especially in the duet in the first act. 
If, as we hear, he is to sing Tristan, we 
shall have something to look forward 
to—in the second act at any rate. 

Mignon Nevada was delightful as Des- 
demona. Without over-emphasis, she 











brought out to the full the meaning of the 
drama that falls to her part; she wa, 
never shrill or thin in the high notes, ang 
her middle notes were well-nigh perfec 
She has plenty of power, moreover, py 
does not obtrude it. Her great episode 
were the ‘Salce, Salce,’ and the ‘ Ay 
Maria,’ where the purity of tone and th 
tender, yet clear, enunciation of th 
pianissimo passages merited the highes 
praise. 

M. Auguste Bouilliez was a smiling rathe 
than a sinister Iago, but none the ley 
effective. He should be most interesting 
as Mephistopheles. He has plenty of light 
and shade in his voice, and uses theg 
rather than gesture or facial expression 
for the drama. He has not, perhaps, all 
the power one might wish: the ‘ Credo’ 
would have been more effective with 
greater volume of voice; but he has 
sufficient sense of balance to make up for 
this in the ensemble parts. In short, he 
is a finished and attractive singer. 

The other parts and the chorus were, 
on the whole, quite adequate. Cassio 
(Mr. Webster Millar) was pleasant, if 
occasionally colourless. The scenery, for 
once, was rather out of place: Russian 
designs are not suited to Venetian ex. 
teriors or interiors, and the effect was 
rather provincial. The orchestra and 
conducting were well up to expectations, 
The music of ‘ Otello’ is admirably suited 
to Sir Thomas Beecham’s insight, tem- 
perament, and methods. 


cena 


In this whole connexion we may say at 
once that we hope most earnestly to hear 
all the grand operas, one day or another, 
in English, not merely for the sake of 
encouraging English talent, but far more 
for the sake of the English language. 
Every one now concedes that our own 
tongue is exceedingly rich and can be 
highly melodious; but to our mind 4 
greater consideration than these is mean- 
ing. So far we have had but few instances 
of real meaning in song—except, of 
course, in comic singing, which is, in the 
hands of certain exponents, a high art in 
itself. In serious singing we hear now 
and again a Rossetti sonnet or some such 
poem that goes beyond the usual “ dove, 
love, above, sky, high,” type of sentiment ; 
but, as a rule, singers have preferred to 
disguise meaning—or the lack of it—by 
the use of a foreign tongue. Singing m 
English, of course, renders this impossible, 
especially in opera; the awakening to 
insipid words, whether original or trans 
lated, is a shock. Of course, many operas 
have no particular meaning, nothing but 
a more or less complex plot with sundry 
opportunities for the singer. But Wagner, 
for one, took a good deal of trouble about 
meaning ; we may even say that his plots 
and stories were largely symbolical. 
Boito we have already spoken, an 
there are other librettists bere and there 
whose words are worth reading for them- 
selves. We want to hear such librettists 
in English so chosen as to do them justice, 
and to realize song not merely as a com- 
plexity of sound, but also as a vocal ex- 
pression of style and thougbt. 
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Musical Gossip. 


An event of more than ordinary signi- 
geance was the series of performances last 

nth of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ and 
sit Edward Elgar’s two new compositions, 
‘To Women ’ and ‘ For the Fallen,’ organized 
iy Madame Clara Butt at Queen’s Hall, 
ad performed by the Leeds Choral Union 
gad the London Symphony Orchestra. 

Of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ we have 
already spoken more than once ; but it must 
hg said that the Leeds Choir gave a special 
aad valuable meaning to the work. For 
instance, the chorus of Demons was uniquo ; 
pyery intonation of hate, satire, and contempt 
had been studied, and the result was con- 
vincing. Indeed, the whole value of the music 
vag brought out to a degree we had not 
previously experienced ; remarkable in itself, 
it “grows upon” the listener at every fresh 
jearing ; but on this occasion its full force and 
hauty were realized. Against this must be 
et the unfavourable acoustics of Queen’s 
Hall; at any rate, those occupying seats 
at the sides lost the resonance and carrying 
power of the solo voices. 

This was certainly noticeable in the 
«se of Mr. Gervase Elwes. In the inter- 
pretation of the part which he has made 
peculiarly his own he excelled himself ; but 
certain lesser effects of tone which the 
Albert Hall gives him were denied at Queen’s 
Hall. The finest episode of all was his 
opening solo in the second part, when he not 
only revealed all the beauty of the music— 
Sir Edward’s rhythm is a masterpiece under 
most difficult conditions—but even inspired 
the words with a meaning beyond their 
merit ; for Newman, in spite of the frequent 
dignity and beauty of his thought, is at times 
diffuse, and almost fussy in his choice and 
emphasis of epithets. 

Madame Clara Butt, who chose an unusual 
place for a singer—right up above the 
orchestra, and in the centre—was_ less 
handicapped than another would have been, 
thanks to the power and fullness of her voice. 
She sang with great feeling and thorough 
understanding, especially in the long duo- 
logue, where her changes of intonation were 
most telling: for example, in the phrase 
“the judgment is begun ”’ her voice took the 
colour and depth of a great organ, and again 
ofa wonderful flute in the passage before the 
choir of Angelieals. 

Of the two other works it is difficult to say 
which is the finer. In each Sir Edward has 
had a good poem to work on; and he has 
added to the intrinsic value of both ky his 
skill in rhythm, his aptness of emphasis and 
restraint, and his refusal to make any com- 
promise with convention. There are certain 
masterly touches of effect in ‘ For the Fallen,’ 
such as the piano from sforzando graduation 
on the lines ‘‘ they were terrible, naught 
could tame them,”’ or the sudden diminuendo 
for “as the stars that are starry in the time 
of our darkness,” that secures the right 
aiticimax. Sir Edward has lent to fine 
words a yet finer vesture of spiritual emotion 
and exaltation which was needed for the 
lulfilment of their meaning. Indeed, wholly 
apart from its musical interest, the perform- 
ance of these poems was a notable, almost a 
tational, occasion in every sense. 

Not the least memorable moment of the 
‘ening was the rendering of ‘ God save the 
ing’—a most moving and impressive 
episode, 


THE first of a series of three pianoforte 
‘itals was given by Miss Adela Verne on 
the afternoon of May 1 in the olian Hall. 
Her readings of widely different compositions 
served a better audience. Her interpre- 
‘ation of Chopin’s Sonata, Op. 35, in B flat 








minor, was serious and sufficiently restrained, 

but her powers both as artist and executant 
| were most fully exhibited in Busoni’s 
| arrangement of Bach’s Organ Prelude and 
| Fugue in p. In differing moods came such 
| pieces as Schumann’s ‘ Papillons,’ whimsical 
| and gay ; M. Debussy’s ‘ Reflets dans l’eau’ ; 
|@ graceful Minuet by Sgambati; and the 
| closing piece,‘ St. Francis walking on the 
| Waves,’ by Liszt, in which the religious note 
| predominates. It says much for Miss 
| Verne that, though she had no other artist 
| to afford variety, we felt throughout no 
| need of a change of instrument. 


Miss VERNE proved again, in her second 
| recital at the AZolian Hall (May 8), that 
|she is a pianist of outstanding merits ; 
that she has musical personality, and a wide 
range of feeling which allows her to deal 
adequately with the austere beauty of 
Brahms’s early F minor Sonata, the very 
different A flat Ballade of Chopin, and the 
brilliant dexterities of Liszt’s Second Rhap- 
sody, in one and the same programme. In 
these diverse works, as well as in smaller 
pieces, Miss Verne showed excellent technique 
and insight. The Brahms Sonata is a test 
of virility of treatment which few pianists 
pass satisfactorily. 
balanced interpretation; and never, even 
in the most brilliant moments of the other 
works, did the pianist sink purity of method 
in the idle exaggeration of executive display. 


Miss VERNE gave her third pianoforte 
recital at the Molian Hall on May 15, 
|and again achieved remarkable success. 
Indeed, further knowledge of her playing 
only strengthens the good opinions which she 
creates at a first hearing. For splendid 
breadth of tone, Busoni’s arrangement of 
Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue, as she 

ve it, was remarkable. Elasticity of 
mood enabled her to proceed at once to the 
interpretation of the ingenuous Mozart 
c major Sonata. (We could wish for a 
Mozart Sonata more often in these days.) 
In Schumann’s ever-fresh ‘Carnival’ the 
pianist’s methods, and her best qualities, 
were epitomized. The work could hardly 
have been more temperamentally treated ; 
nor could a more convincing proof have been 
forthcoming of Miss Verne’s keen sense of 
the point where freedom of outlook merges 
into exaggeration. She always kept on the 
right, the legitimate side. Her programme 
was completed by pieces by Paderewski and 
Liszt. 


THE pianoforte recital which Miss 
Marjory Sotham gave, with the assistance of 
Mr. Arthur de Greef, at the Molian Hall 
(May 4) directed one’s thoughts strongly 
to the difficulties of two- piano _per- 
formances. Together the pianists played 
Mozart’s Sonata in D for Two Pianos—a 
delightful work—with the sincerest inten- 
tions of giving a finished performance. But 
absolute unanimity was not realized, and 
certain discrepancies occasioned a dissatis- 
faction which is often felt about performances 


Chabrier’s ‘Three Valses Romantiques ’— 
pieces of ‘‘ Romance ’’ too much like a cheap 
novel, and hardly worthy of the efforts of the 
players. In Franck’s ‘ Prelude, Chorale, and 
Fugue’ Miss Sotham displayed that tem- 
perament which aids the realization of a 
mood ; her “ pianissimo ”’ tone was excellent, 
but throughout this work, and in pieces by 
M. Debussy, Macdowell, and Chopin, it 
seemed that the player’s better qualities were 
denied free expression by a limitation in 
manual dexterity. 

Two lesser-known artists gave piano 
recitals on May 25 and 26 respectively. Miss 
Chilton-Griffin, it may be said at once, is a 





of this kind. There was the same fault in | 





It received a finely |- 





pianist of a promise which makes it likely 
that she will eventually take her place 
among the best of our women performers. 
She has to develop her musical personality, 
it is true, and to acquire the sureness 
in outlook and certainty of method which 
come only with wide public experience; 
but she has already decided attainments of 
technique, expression of mood, and general 
style. A performance of Beethoven’s 
c minor Sonata (Op. 111) at a first recital 
is a task by no means easy. Apart from 
an occasional tendency to labour an effect, 


the reading was notable for thought- 
fulness and elasticity of mood.: . César 
Franck’s ‘ Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue’ - 


served to show the player’s possession of an 
equalized touch ; and in Brahms’s a major 
Intermezzo, the Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue in p minor, and pieces by Chopin, 
Arensky, and others, she recalled catholic 
tastes, and variety of temperament. 

On the following day another young 
pianist, Miss Frances Coopman, gave her 
first recital. She at once impressed one with 
her serious outlook on the music she played— 
a mood well suited to Brahms’s G minor 
‘Rhapsody,’ in which it was productive of 
good results. But we could have wished for 
a different treatment of Schumann's 
‘Waldscenen,’ a lighter and much more 
poetic composition. A pianist must have 
a temperament capable of swift changes. 
This Miss Coopman seems not to have at 
present ; but her performance of Beethoven's 
A flat Sonata (Op. 110) revealed excellent 
conceptions of legitimate treatment; she 
brought out the component parts of the Fugue 
with unusual clearness. The programme also 
included ‘Debussy’s ‘ Minstrels,’ Chopin 
Preludes and Waltzes, and other pieces, 
in all of which the playing was good, but not 
often distinctive. 


For all those who preach the austerity of 
Brahms’s art, and for those—very diminished 
in numbers by now, we hope—whose habit 
of mind it has been to view with doubt 
and misgiving the talents of British in- 
strumentalists, there was much profitable 
revelation in the joint recital given at the 
Afolian Hall (May 17) by Mr. Albert 
Sammons and Mr. William Murdoch. If 
their performance of the Brahms bp minor 
Violin and Piano Sonata argued one con- 
tention more than another, it was that the 
“austerity ’’ of such music is undeniably 
not its own intrinsic quality, but rather an 
external product derived directly from 
unsympathetic and unequal interpretation. 
Austerity did not exist in their reading ; 
there was no straining after intellectualism ; 
and the wealth of contrast in the work was 
made abundantly clear. The Scherzo — 
which has a place quite its own in Brahms’s 
work—could not have been more delightfully 
performed. The pair also performed the 
G major Sonata of Lekeu—an unequal work, 
vet one of unusual promise which the young 
Belgian author did not live to justify. Here 
the sympathy of the players seemed less 
complete, and at the intenser moments (it 
is a hectic piece) their individual efforts were 
not so nicely balanced as they might have 
been 

Mr. Sammons’s group of violin solos 
included pieces by Leclair, Paganini, and 
Brahms, and one—a too sophisticated 
‘Réve d’Enfant ’"—by the player himself. 
In all he showed rare finish; and an encore 
provided a wonderful display of virtuoso 
accomplishments. 


Mr. Murdoch’s piano [solos were from the 
modern French School, with which, by word: 
and deed, he proclaims a complete sym-. 
pathy. No pianist could play Debussy’s 


** Minstrels’ and ‘ La Cathédrale Engloutie,” 
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Ravel’s ‘ Pavane,’ and De Severac’s ‘ Baig- 
neuses au Soleil’ with more distinction of 
touch and tone-painting. His performance 
ompelled attention and admiration. The 
-whole recital was on a@ high level. 


THe Lonpon Trio’s CoNceRT at the 
Eolian Hall (May 12) was of great interest 
iin its inclusion of Schubert’s B flat Trio, 
‘Op. 99. Apart from a tendency to hurry 
the first movement, the performers—Miss 
Amina Goodwin (piano), Mr. Louis Pecskai 
(violin), and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse (’cello)— 
gave an exceptionally “live’’ interpretation, 
and realized exactly the mood of the de- 
‘tightful Scherzo. Their ensemble — the 
result of constant association—was very 
finished. William MHurlstone’s Violoncello 
Sonata in D was another interesting work— 
an example of the late composer which shows 
the fine promise of greatness that was in 
him. Mr. Pecskai’s gifts as a_ violinist 
deserved a better choice of pieces than 
those he performed. Vocal items—including 
French, Italian, and British songs—were 
‘given by Miss Sara Silvers with a fine sense 
of artistry, which more than compensated for 
certain inequalities of production and in- 
tonation. 


RARELY can one point to a programme 
containing the names of thirteen different 
composers. Such, however, was the unusual 
feature of that given by Miss Dorothea 
‘Walwyn at her violin recital in the olian 
Hall (May 16). Only one work of any 
considerable dimensions was included—the 
famous ‘Chaconne in G minor’ of Vitali. 
The violinist showed a fine mastery of its 
technical difficulties, but did not entirely 
succeed in investing the various sections 
with difference of tone, of method, and 
of mood; and the piece was taken too 
quickly. In John Collett’s A major Sonata, 
a group of eighteenth-century pieces, and 
another by present-day composers, Miss 
Walwyn displayed many accomplishments 
of finished ‘“‘ bowing,” easy grace, and 
exceptional intonation, but her warmth of 
tone and general feeling might have been 
improved. Mr. Percival Garratt has all the 
instincts of a successful accompanist. 


WE bring to the consideration of a young 
composer as much of goodwill as — 
even if our opinion of his work be more 
adverse than favourable. At the ®olian 
Hall (May 23) we were impressed more by 
the optimism in Mr. St. John Horne’s music 
than by its significance. Indeed, in his 
D minor Violin Sonata, in the performance of 
which Miss Marica Padbury collaborated, 
and the a minor Piano Sonata (well played 
by Miss Adela Hamaton) there was an almost 
continual lack of the saving grace of 
significance. The thoughts expressed, 
though often thoroughly musical, tended too 
strongly to be reminiscent, in a sense which 
made us suspect that through an impression- 
able mind Mr. Horne has been unable to rid 
himself of memories of other musicians— 
Grieg in particular. The latter influence 
was so apparent that we instinctively felt 
the Piano Sonata to be the child of the 
Norwegian’s Piano Concerto. The G major 
String Quartet is in every sense better, 
and often delightfully fresh. The codas 
of the first and last movements, however, are 
not well managed, and produce untimely 
endings in both instances. If it cannot 
be said that these works point to a 
aomposer who will impress English music 
definitely, they yet show a decided sense 
of music in their author. Distinguished 
assistance was given by Miss Phyllis Lett 
{who sang Russian, English, and French 
songs), Miss Marjorie Hayward, Mr. Wynn 
Reeves, and Mr. Felix Salmond. 





AT his vocal recital at the Aolian Hall 
(June 5) Mr. Boris Lensky had the assistance 
of Miss Louise Dale, who sang modern 
English and French songs, and of Miss 
Maude Valerie White and Mr. George 
Reeves, who shared the accompaniments. 
For his own solos Mr. Lensky chose songs by 
Russian, English, and French composers, 
and was best in the Russian, especially in the 
more serious of them, such as Chaikovsky’s 
‘ Heroism’ and Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Sleep, 
Sad Friend,’ to which his own national 
instincts, his peculiarities of production and 
earnestness of outlook, seemed best suited. 
But the contrast offered in the range of the 
selected songs was not sufficiently reflected 
in the singer’s variety of method, delivery, 
or expression. The spirit of the song was 
too often missed. Thus Mr. Lane Wilson’s 
arrangements of old English tunes were not 
given with the simple directness which suits 
them best; the distortion of rhythm in 
‘The Pretty Creature’ neutralized its 
vivacity. More sympathetically treated 
were Miss White’s two songs, ‘ Isaotta 
Blanzesmano’ and ‘ Sotto le Stelle,’ which 
she accompanied. Mr. Lensky’s art will be 
more effective when he quickens his readings 
with greater variety. Apart from a tendency 
to sharpness of pitch Miss Dale’s singing was 
very finished, and deserved better songs 
than Mr. Cyril Scott’s ‘ Love’s Quarrel ’ 
and ‘Lullaby,’ which, like ‘La Chére 
Maison ’ of Dalcroze, were hardly worthy cf 
her powers. 


AN interesting performance of Offenbach’s 
‘Madame Favart’ was given on May 19, 
at King’s Hall, in aid of the R.S.P.C.A., the 
Fund for Wounded British Horses, and 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Dogs’ Home at 
Boulogne. The opera was performed in 
English, which interfered a good deal with 
the sprightly humour of the original, and 
added to the responsibilities of the cast. Miss 
Dora Purser in the title-part gave a vivacious 
rendering of the resourceful heroine, and 
showed a marked sense of drama. Mr. 
Albert C. Farrant appeared as Charles 
Favart, and Mr. Arthur C. Chapman as the 
Marquis de Pont Sablé. Miss Elaine Melvill 
had the rather ungrateful part of Suzanne, 
and though her voice was musical and 
sound in tone, her acting was scarcely equal 
to the occasion. Miss Theresa Tromp 
enlivened a lengthy wait between acts with 
a song from the ‘ Tales of Hoffmann.’ 





SHAKESPEARE AND MUSIC. 


Montague House, Russell Square, W.C. 
May 25, 1916. 


In reviewing the special Shakespeare 
Tercentenary number of The Music Student, 
you say :— 

‘In the opening article the editor suggests that 
‘with Shakespeare music marks activity on a 
special plane. It is associated in his mind with 
what, for want of a better term, I may call the 
supernatural.’ But this is not always so. For 
instance, one of the most beautiful references to 
music occurs at the beginning of ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
where that fantastic amorist, Duke Orsino, 
demands it.” 

I trust you will pardon my correctirg you 
on this matter. The following are but brief 
extracts from a quite lengthy treatment of 
the subject of ‘ Love and Music,’ in the very 
article from which you quote :— 

‘“‘The man in love is another being who moves 
on a plane of his own. In love, as in witchcraft, 
or madness, or drunkenness, there is that sense 
of strangeness. And so we find music as the 
‘food of love ’—not once only, but again and 
again.”’—P. 244. 

“The Duke in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ in whom music 
is ‘the food of love,’ is, however, Shakespeare’s 





a 
—————— 


greatest instance of the lover who needs music 
Cleopatra, in ‘ Anthony and Cleopatra,’ calls for 
‘some music, moody food of us that trade in love.’ 
and even when she goes a-fishing has her * music 
playing far off.’ Don Adriano, in ‘ Love’s Labour's 

st,’ is another musical lover (‘ Sing, boy ; my 
pry grows heavy in love,’ and, later, ‘ Warble 
child ; make passionate my sense of hearing ’), 
Speed, in ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ speaks of 
one of the signs of love—‘ To relish a love-song 
like a robin-redbreast.’ Claudio, in ‘ Much Ad, 
about Nothing,’ having become a lover, becomes 
a devotee of the tabor and pipe.” —P. 246. ; 

If you will be so kind as to glance again 
over the article in question, you will find that 
I include in “ what, for want of a better 
term, I may call the supernatural,”’ not only 
fairies, witches, ghosts, and miraculous heaj- 
ing, but also love, madness, the act of choice 
conscience, and death. ; 

The statement that Shakespeare did not 
use music as @ mere “ trimming,”’ but that 
it is @ vital part of his dramatic scheme, and 
is used by him as a means of producing jn 
the minds of the audience a sense of strange. 
ness, is, I believe, novel, and seems to me 
to be worthy of attention. 

Percy A. ScHOLEs, 
Editor, Music Student. 


*,* The writer of the note Mr. Scholes 
quotes had read his article more than once, 
But he cannot agree that there is anything 
““ supernatural ” in the sense of the madness 
of love about Duke Orsino. At the be- 
ginning of ‘ Twelfth Night’ the Duke is 
merely playing with love, and therefore has 
no great difficulty in transferring his affec- 
tions Jater. We see no “sense of strange- 
ness’ here in the use of music. It is an 
obvious complement of the Duke’s luxur- 
ious ways. It is also, of course, an obvious 
means of heightening emotion, wherever it 
is used. 








THE SOUTH PLACE CONCERTS. 


THE account given of these concerts in your 
May issue is enough to make one’s mouth 
water. Cannot their promoters be _per- 
suaded to arrange an occasional programme 
of the same type for weekdays, for the 
benefit of those of us who, from one cause or 
another, are debarred from attending on 
Sundays ? * CELLIST. 








COMING MUSICAL EVENTS. 





JUNE. 


Sir Thomas Beecham’s Grand Opera Season, Aldwych Theatre. 
Every evening ; Matinée, Saturdays at 2. 


Fri. 16. Moiseievitch’s Pianoforte Recita!, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
= Al Sammons and William Murdoch's Violin and Piano 
forte Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Sar.17. London String Quartet’s Popular Concert, 3.15, olisa 


- Valerie Valenson’s Violoncello Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 


Mox. 19. Jean Willis and Katherine Bruckshaw’s ‘Cello and Piano 
forte Recital, 2.15, Zolian Hall. 
= Beatrice lange (nd Juliette Folville’s Chamber Concert, 


Tves. 20. Armando Lecomte’s Recital of Operatic Music, 3.15, Zolian 


1. 
= Lily West's Pianoforte Recital, 8,15, Zolian Hall. 
Wen. 21. London Trio’s Chamber Concert, 3.30, Zolian Hall. 
Tuovrs. 22. Gertrude Peppercorn’s Pianoforte Recital. 3.15, Zolian Ball 
= Myrtle Meggy’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Holian Ball. 


Fri. 23. Elsie Williams's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 

_ Albert Sammons and William Murdoch's Violin and Pian 

forte Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 

24. Chaik Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. , 
ng Lanion stving om meth Concert, 3.15, Zolian Hall 
Mow. 26. Susanne Morvay’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Tues. 27, Fanny Davies's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 

“= Viaditair Rosing’s Concert of Russian Songs, 6.15, Zoliss 
Wen. 2. id Grundy’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hell. 
ve Ha Cohen . and Winitred Sinall’s Pianoforte and Violin 


Recital, 8, Zolian Hall. 
ons. 29. Kirkby Lunn’s Song Recital, 415, Molian Hall. 
ee Marthe Terrisse om mer® Jansz’s Vocal and Pianofo:te 
Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Frt. 30. Albert Sammons and William Murdoch's Violin and Piano 
forte Recital, 8.15 olian Hall. 
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Androcles and the Lion, Overruled, Pygma- 
lion. ad Bernard Shaw. (Constable & 
Co., 6/) 


Ir, as Rochefoucauld says, “it takes an 
angel to tell a man he is wrong in the right 
way,” then Mr. Shaw, though he may be on 
the side of the angels, is very far from being 
one of them yet. In fact, he would be a 
better Christian if he were more of a 
utilitarian. We have already had to deny 
ourselves the pleasure of placing bis Pre- 
face to ‘ Androcles and the Lion ’ before 
some people because, in spite of his sin- 
cerity and ability, he wantonly creates 
so much offence among the orthodox. 
Did our space permit, we should have 
liked to introduce his thoughts to some 
who are thus deprived of his help to 
clear thinking. Our regret at our in- 
ability to do more than criticize a point 
here and there is the most poignant 
because many who have been content all 
their lives to slothful acceptance of formal 
religion are now beginning to question and 
think for themselves, and we believe that 
only by so doing can Christianity become 
a living force. 

Mr. Shaw says :— 

“Tf Savonarola only tells the ladies of 
Florence that they ought to tear off their 
jewels and finery and sacrifice them to God, 
they offer him a cardinal’s hat, and praise 
him asa saint; but if he induces them to 
actually do it, they burn him asa public 
nuisance. 

Had Mr. Shaw written this Preface 
in a way to move the mob, he might 
have brought upon himself a like fate 
in normal times. But now we are 
faced with the appalling results of 
nominal Christianity without any thought 
of practising it, that is living a life in 
accordance with the ideas attributed 
to Christ. We again have to complain 
that Mr. Shaw is often only destruc- 
tive where he might have also been 
constructive. For instance, he merely 
derides the idea of Christ’s expiatory sacri- 
fice. We think it is time to pass beyond 
this idea to that of Christ’s salvation of 
men from sin by an exposition of the results 
of sin as exemplified in suffering unjustly 
inflicted, which is regretted in the light 
of extended knowledge. The story— 
which, even for those who think it 
legendary, has more potential truth 
in it than any before or since—is that 
nearly two thousand years ago Christ 
found His happiness in courting a 
terrible death by speaking the truth. 
He did so, we believe, because He thought 
that the emotional appeal of His sacrifice 
would awaken the intelligence of the world 
to the truth of His teaching. Materialism 
has, however, continued to blind us until 
to-day the slaughter of hundreds of 
thousands is once again bringing home 
to us the results of ignoring the real 
source of happiness. That is the 
alternative to the expiatory idea. 

Mr. Shaw believes that Christ was, like 
most others, the victim of His own success. 














The belief in Himself that He created in 
others led Him to assume a character 
other than that with which He started 
His ministry. In other words, after 
preaching that God is the name 
given to a spiritual factor in life, 
He passed on to thinking of God as a 
masculine entity—the Father of all men— 
and of Himself as Hisson. Did He deceive 
Himself, and was the cry on the Cross the 
last vain effort to retain His self-deceit ? 
These are questions of great interest ; but, 
after all, they are, as Mr. Shaw intimates, 
quite unessential to our adherence to the 
spiritual teachings of Christ. 
Unfortunately, the world has concerned 
itself with these questions to the exclusion 
of the teaching. Even Mr. Shaw does 
not always credit Christ with a spirituality 
in thought which, we think, may well be 
attributed to Him. He says :— 


“The death of the last person who had 
been alive when Jesus said ‘There be some 
of them that stand here that shall in no wise 
taste death till they see the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom’ destroyed the last 
possibility of the promised Second Coming, 
and bore out the incredulity of Pilate and 
the Jews.” 


Is it not possible that some 
men more than a thousand years 
ago recognized the real Kingdom 
of God—the dominion of _ the 
spirit seeking the ideal of perfect know- 
ledge—a knowledge which will necessarily 
include such things as perfect love? 
An explanation which will obtain more 
credence at present may be that Christ 
believed the world could not be influenced 
unless He taught by means of a material 
symbolism, even to the extent of speaking 
of a spiritual force in the nomenclature 
of a material father. If such is the case, 
He has had more followers in so doing than 
in anything else, and we may well be 
appalled at the extent to which such action 
has tended to delay the world’s progress 
by education in spiritual realism. 

Of course, it may well be doubted if in 
the last agony He would have maintained 
symbolical nomenclature. The difficulties 
are stupendous, though we are inclined 
to think that occasionally Mr. Shaw 
exaggerates them. 

To take an instance, he says of Christ’s 
acquiescence in the physical violence done 
to Him :— 

“Tf you asked John why he let them get 
up again and torment and execute him, 
John would have replied that it was part of 
the destiny of God to be slain and buried and 
to rise again, and that to have avoided this 
destiny would have been to repudiate his 
Godhead. And that is the only apparent 
explanation.” 


We think the last sentence is only 
justified if it includes what we have before 
said, that Christ believed the world would 
not refrain from evil until it recognized 
the appalling results which may emanate 
from it, and that it was His destiny to 
bring tbat recognition home to us. 
Surely the stupidity of slaying one 


who was helping forward understanding | 
as much as, probably more than, any man , 


before or since, can only be compared 





with our present acquiescence in a system 
which has led to the sacrifice of thou- 
sands of men. the sum of whose poten- 
tiality our imaginations cannot rise to. 


We must quote the conclusions of Mr. 
Shaw on ‘Jesus as Economist,’ because 
he says forcibly what we have tried to 
express more than once :— 

““As Jesus said, where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also. That was 
why he recommended that money should 
cease to be a treasure, and that we should 
take steps to make ourselves utterly reckless 
of it, setting our minds free for higher 
uses. In other words, that we should all 
be gentlemen and take care of our country 
because our country takes care of us, 
instead of the commercialized cads we are, 
doing everything and anything for money, 
and selling our souls and bodies by the pound 
and the inch after wasting half the day 
haggling over the price. Decidedly, whether 
you think Jesus was God or not, you must 
admit that he was a first-rate political 
economist.” 


We marvel how the same writer, after 
displaying such clarity of thought, could 
write the following sentence, yet continue 
to abuse people because they continue to: 
act in such apparent contradiction to 
common sense :— 

‘““T have known a case of an unfortunate 
child being beaten for not being able to tell 
the time after receiving an elaborate ex- 
planation of the figures on a clock disl, the 
fact being that she was short-sighted and 
could not see them.” 


We are all children, and many, either 
because of their content in easy circum- 
stances, or because their life is spent 
in making a living, have little or no 
time for understanding. 

One sentence containing a question he 
might have added to what be says on the 
matter of sex, namely, “‘ We segregate 
children—why not educate them?” We 
are surprised that he classes the destruction 
of the Fig Tree under Vindictive Miracles. 
He has already told us that progress 
ultimately comes through death. If we 
had sent all the otherwise useless people 
to kill each other, should we not have 
acted with more sense than we have shown 
in this war ? 

Mr. Shaw says Christ preached Com- 
munism, and some of our contem- 
poraries have made this the substance of 
their articles on this Preface ; but surely 
Christ did so, and Mr. Shaw does recognize 
that Communism to achieve its ends must 
be adopted, so far as it is good, by educated 
individuals. Likewise, we refuse to take 
literally the opinion that “it is only by 
political means that his [Christ’s] doctrine 
can be put in practice.” How we are to 
take this we do not understand. If it 
means that Mr. Shaw has no belief in the 
achievement of that aim by the gradual 
change by education of character (heart), 
then we do not agree with him. Change 
merely imposed on us by those who realize 
truth better than we do is not to be 
compared with the persuasion of those 
who convince us of the rightness of their 
opinion, and then make arrangements that 
will enable us to act in accordance with 
such awakened intlligence. 
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PLAYS OLD AND NEW. 


CoNnGREVE’s ‘ Double Dealer,’ a3 revived 
by the Incorporated Stage Society on 
May 14 and 15 at the Queen’s Theatre, 
illustrates the difference between the Restora- 
tion playwrights and their modern successors. 
To-day, realization of actual] life on the stage 
is the more general practice. Problems may 
intervene, social, religious, or even medical, 
but they too are taken from their inchoate 
surroundings of a complex world, and re- 
framed in the more concise and easily grasped 
setting of so many acts and so many 
characters, smoothly working out their 
destiny on a carefully decked stage. Two 
things are for the most part avoided: 
complexity of plot and specialization of 
language. The men and women use the 
ordinary speech of the drawing-room or 
dining-room or office ; nor are their actions 
unusual, as a rule. In fact, the comedies 
or tragedies of to-day may be seen in a 
country house or town mansion, cottage or 
flat. 

Congreve and his fellows were different. 
They indulged freely in elaborate periods of 
polished language, and they were at pains to 
be equally elaborate and polished in their 
plots. If we say they were true to life, that 
is no lie; but they portrayed it in the 
extreme, selecting types either for satire or 
jor excess of emotion or sentimentality 
They avoided the normal] and the natural. 
The secret is out when we say that for 
playwrights before the nineteenth century 
@ play was just as composite and artificial 
an affair as the average family portrait of the 
eighteenth century. The writer, the painter, 
and the musician of those days were not, 
as is the case to-day, living on equal terms 
with a world they desired to educate or im- 
prove ; they were the employees of the public, 
and, above all, of the aristocratic public ; 
they so designed their work as to excite or 
amuse their patrons—to divert them, in the 
phrase of the day. 

The revival, therefore, of these old plays 
is more tinged with historical than with 
dramatic interest, and the Stage Society 
players, excellent as was their acting, could 
hardly aim at tragedy or comedy as such. 
Constance Robertson had, and used, her 
chances for the elemental tragedy inherent 
in the part of Lady Touchwood towards the 
end of the play, but the others had to satisfy 
themselves with the reproduction of their 
seventeenth-century predecessors. Helen 
Haye as dy Plyant succeeded more 
brilliantly than the rest in the task, though 
one and all were meritorious. She gave all 
possible point not only to the part, but also 
to the language. Mr. Ben Field was also 
admirable as Lord Froth. Mr. Basi] Sydney 
seemed to he rather overcome with the 
wickedness of Maskwell—at any rate, he 
~was unable to give anything like a con- 
vincing presentment of double-dealing 
villainy. 

The ‘“ book” w's taken direct from the 
first quarto of 1693, lent by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse for the occasion. This edition, we 
believe, is unique and cannot be found 
-even in the British Museum and Bodleian 
Libraries. 

It was an excellent idea .o give Purcell’s 
music between the acts, for his rhythm and 
vitality are, almost in detail, an epitome of 
the play itself. The song in the second act 
“~was also charming, and the accompanist, 
Miss Chaplin, deserves special commenda- 
tion : she did the fullest justice, not only to 
her singer, but also to the music of the 
instrument. 

The entertainment, as a whole, was 
pleasant and agree we endowed, more- 
over, frequently with that genuine vitality 





that makes Congreve a master in an age 
of servitors. Especially is this true of his 
prologue and epilogue. 

MIcHAEL ORME’s play ‘The Eternal 
Snows,’ given by the Pioneer Players at the 
Criterion on the last Sunday in May, was of 
the more modern order, though happily not 
representatively so. A girl marries for a 
home while in love with a poorer man. 
The husband, learning the truth, decides to 
accept the command of an Arctic expedition 
with which the lover has promised to go. 
The two are snowed up together, and the 
husband insists on sacrificing himself and 
giving the lover the far greater chance of 
life. In the final act, four years later, we 
find the lover about to marry the widow, 
when the discovery of a diary reveals the fact, 
which had been concealed from the woman, 
that her Jate husband knew of her love for 
another. Thereupon she decides that the 
marriage cannot take place. How this 
decision was reversed the long intervals 
between the acts prevented us from learning. 

There was one character possessed of 
common sease, and she did not appear before 
the last act. Perhaps she told the silly 
couple that it was their business to see that 
the dead man’s intention of securing his 
wife’s happiness was carried out. Had she 
appeared before, she might have prevented 
husband and lover from endangering their 
lives together. May Whitty was refreshing 
in this sensible part—especially after the 
stickiness (in two senses) of what had gone 
before. The second act, a tent in the Ant- 
arctic, was effectively staged, but the whole 
did not justify the time and trouble spent 
on it,and is not worth detailed consideration. 


SENTIMENTAL PLAYS. 


‘ FISHPINGLE,’ by Mr. H.A. Vachell, at the 
Haymarket, and ‘ Daddy Long-Legs,’ by 
Jean Webster, at the Duke of York’s, both 
come under the heading “sentimental” ; but 
when we have thus designated them we have 
made the most disparaging remark about 
both which we have to utter. They have 
not otherwise much in common—unless it 
is that in each case a family portrait reveals 
the identity of the principal male character. 
Mr. Vachell’s Fishpingle is an Admirable 


A Good Investment 
for WAR SAVINGS 


is afforded by a Scottish Widows 
Fund Endowment Assurance. Be- 
sides providing for old age, and 
for dependants in the event of 
earlier death, a further advantage 
is secured in the rebate on Income 
Tax which is allowed up to one- 
sixth of income in most cases. It 
should be remembered also that 
the full amount of the Policy is at 
all times ready to meet the con- 
tinually increasing Death Duties. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


The largest Mutual Life Office in the United 
Kingdom. 


The whole profits belong to the Policyholders 





FUNDS: CLAIMS PAID: 
22 MILLIONS. 44 MILLIONS. 
Head Office: 9 St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh 


(G. J. LIODSTONE, Manager and Actuary). 
London: 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE BETTER MAN _ 


Robert W. Chambers 
Author of ‘ Athalie,’ ‘ Who Goes There,’ &¢. 
Deals with outdoor life in the woods with , 
charming and interesting love story ag the 
central theme. 6s, 


RICH MAN, POOR MAN Maximilian Foster 
Author of ‘ Keeping Up Appearances,’ &c. 
The story of a heroine who has to decide whether she 
will choose a position or the man. 


THE BLACK EAGLE MYSTERY 
Author of ‘ The Girl at Central,’ &c. G. Bonner 


An ingenious amateur detective story in which the 
murdered man turns out to be the murderer. 6s, 


THE GOLDEN HOPE Grace S. Mason 


The primitive love story of a woman ard two men jn 
the California desert where East and West meet. §s. 


MARY ROSE OF MIFFLIN F. R. Sterrett 


Author of ‘ Up the Road with Sallie.’ 
A story of friendlizess aud good cheer. 6s 


THE YELLOW DOVE George Gibbs 
Author of ‘ The Flaining Sword.’ 
A romance of the Secret Service in the Great War, A 
young girl in the Red Cross solves the mystery of the 


Yellow Dove. 6s, 

I SPY By Natalie S. Lincoln 
Author of ‘ The Official Chaperon,’ &c. 

A thrilling and exciting story of the English Secret 

rvice. 6s, 


CYNTRA Ellen D. Deland 
The romantic story of a young girl who goes from 
England to America for the first time, and finds much 
to astound and interest her. 6s. 


THREE SCORE AND TEN Amelia E. Barr 
A book for those whose youth is but a memory, full to 


the brim with good cheer. A splendid volume for the 
aged, anda most he! pful book for the younger reader. 6s, 


IN TIMES LIKE THESE 
Mrs. Nellie L. McClung 


A volume of essays touching upon subjects that appeal 
to every woman, written by one of Canada’s most 
distinguished women. 3s. 6d, net. 


ISLES OF SPICE AND PALM 
A. Hyatt Verrill 


A volume of travel around the most attractive but 
least known of the West Indian Islands—The Lesser 
Antilles. 6s, net, 


THE REAL STORY OF THE WHALER 
A. Hyatt Verrill 


This book gives a dramatic picture of the romantic 
trade of the seas. 7s. 6d, net. 


THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA’S SOUTH- 
LAND Dr. J. A. Zahm 


The author originated, organized and directed the 
Theodore Roosevelt expedition through the centre of 
South America, and now publishes bis account of that 
journey. 15s, net. 


CHARACTER AND TEMPERAMENT 
Professor J. Jastrow 


Surveys the sources of human nature in the light of 
modern chology, and makes a special appeal to all 
engaged in the training and direction of men. 

10s. 6d, net. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL W. L. Sibert & J. Stevens 


Written in non-technical language, the book tells of the 
construction of the Panama Canal, the most wonderful 
engineering feat of modern times. A work that will 
appeal to all general readers. 7s. 6d. net. 


IRRIGATION MANAGEMENT F. H. Nowell 
Irrigation as a science is accepted; but the manage- 
ment of irrigation plants is an unknown quantity as yet. 
This volume clarifies many of the intricate and new 
administrative features that this latest of commercial 
enterprises has caused in recent years. 7s. 6d, net. 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ray Palmer Teele 


The purpose of this book is to show what America ! 
done, and is doing towards the reclamation and irriga- 
tion of her unproductive soil. . net. 


MINERALS AND ROCKS William S. Bayley 


A guide to the elements of mineralogy and lithology 
specially written for the use of students in general 


geology. 6s, net. 
CITY PLANNING J. Nolen 
Haph d devel of a city is now a thing of the 





past. Planning abead for the growth of a city is the 
thing of to-day. This book shows what are the needs 
of the modern city and how these needs may be 
satisfied for the benefit of all citizens. 7s. 6d. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 25 Bedford St., London. 
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=ISTARVED IN GERMANY! 


6s, 











n Foster 
nether she 

. “_...British Prisoners in Germany would have been starved had not Parcels 
Bonner of Food been sent from this country....” 
which the ° 

” be “There should be no relaxation of the efforts that have been and are being made 
Mason to send relief to the prisoners... .”—From statement of Mr. Tennant, Under Secretary 
eet. Gs, . 
male for War, in the House of Commons, May 24, 1916. 

6s, : 
e Gibbs Some ask: “If this is so—why does not the Government undertake the work of 
War feeding our starving heroes in Germany? The Government are powerless in the 
i. matter. Germany will not allow us as a nation to provide for our kith and kin in 
on files her hands. But the work can be done, and is being done by private organizations 
Deland set up to accomplish this particular work, such as THE ROYAL SAVOY 
Cen ASSOCIATION. 
E Bar 
ory, ful 
ime for the 
““" THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION has 
AcClung 


at \Facilities for getting Parcels through to the most 
veri! Inecessitous Cases, as this letter testifies : 


The Lesser 
6s, net, 


a Dear Sir,— You will be pleased to 

—— hear I arrived home safe from Ruhleben 

SOUTH- Camp on Saturday, and I beg to thank 

. Zahm you on behalf of my fellow-prisoners and 

wae SS self for all your goodness in sending us 

“= ~ food and clothes. If we had not received 

T them we should have starved. Wishing 

Jastrow you every success in your undertakings, 

ne light of Yours respectfully, 

enna A. B. 

3. Gd, net. 

ANAMA 

a We know what the men want, where it is needed most, and what is best suited 

tat to their needs. There is no indiscriminate distribution. There is no overlapping. 

Nowell We supply them in so far as the funds allow, and for this we are necessarily 

tity as yet dependent upon you and others like you. 

tH. « 

s. 6d, net. 

west (Will help with fford ? 

sei l you eip wi any sum you can aftrordad: 
6s, net. 

snd Cheques, money and postal orders should be made payable to the Rev. Hugh Chapman. 
6s, net. The work the Association is doing is fully described in an interesting booklet. May we 

Nolen send you a copy? Address all communications to— 

eee 


‘Te. REV. HUGH CHAPMAN, Royal Savoy Association, 7 Savoy Hill, LONDON, W.C. 


London. 
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Crichton who places his wisdom at the 
service of the family of which he would 
have been the head but for the lowly origin 
of his mother. This led to his being born 
out of wedlock, and receving—in hardly a 
Christian spirit, we think—the Christian name 
of Benoni. From this “servant” we get 
a good deal of wisdom, wrapped up in telling 
conversation, on the subject of Eugenics and 
other topics. The part suited Mr. Ainley as 
well as any in which we have seen him, 
which is giving his presentment very high 
praise; nor have we ever seen Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth act better, or, we must add, 
less like his usual stage self, than in the part 
of the benevolently despotic squire. So far 
as the play dealt with a member of an 
impoverished landed aristocracy, the pro- 
blems that beset that class were left without 
suggested solution. Still, a man of Fish- 
pingle’s common sense, after bending the 
stiffmeckedness of his half-brother and 
arranging a love match between the heir to 
the land and the vicar’s undowered 
daughter, would, no doubt, turn his attention 
to some means by which a dog-in-the- 
manger attitude towards the land could be 
altered. The cast had no tail, and the play 
is distinctly one to be seen. 

THE name-part is not the principal one in 
Miss Webster’s ‘Daddy Long-Legs.’ The 
interest is really centred in the character 
of Judy Abbott, an orphan girl who 
is removed from a Home and _ presented 
with a college education. This altered en- 
vironment provides such opportunity for her 
hitherto warped nature to blossom as to 
captivate the heart of her rescuer, who 
before he consented to embark on _ the 
experiment had stipulated that his identity 
should not be revealed. The chief part is 
played in so winsome a way by Renée Kelly 
that she disarms all criticism as to the swift- 
ness of the metamorphosis. If after-reflection 
on this point robs the play of some 
probability we cannot unhappily, question 
the reality of the pernicious atmosphere 
surrounding the early scene, placed in 
the John Grier Home on Trustees’ Day. 
The acting, which left a good deal to be 
desired in Act I., steadily improved 
as the play became more _ congenial, 
and at the end so quickly did tears 
change to laughter among the audience that 
it was hard to say which predominated. 


REVIVAL. 


Five years ago Sir George Alexander 
scored a great success with Mr. J. B. Fagan’s 
‘ Bella Donna,’ and its revival at the St. 
James’s on May 31 promised another. 
We need not now enter into the precise 
value of the play; it is a thrilling and 
picturesque production, and refuge in the 
unrealities of melodrama may be considered 
a legitimate escape from contemplation of 
the horrors around us. 

The acting of Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
the depraved Mrs. Armine and of Sir George 
Alexander as the forcible Dr. Isaacson was 
excellent ; but even their clever reading of 
the characters failed to make them real. 
One does not seek reality, however, in a play 
of this kind. It is significant that it is 
popular also with kinematograph audiences. 

Mr. Harker’s pictures of the Nile and the 
desert at night convey happily a sense of 
Oriental atmosphere and a fit setting for the 
sinister Baroudi, cleverly sketched by Mr. 
Dawson Milward. Mr. Leon Quartermaine’s 
Nigel Armine was a capital contrast to the 
Egyptian; one could see how he would 
bore Mrs. Armine to the deepest depths of 
depravity in the unexplained months between 
Acts II. and IIT. 
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STANDARD oF VALUE 


Eighth Edition 


BY 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The above work claims to be the only book 
which has frankly faced financial history as 
regards its bearing on disputes between Labour 
and Capital since the publication of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s ‘ History of Europe.’ | 

The recent issues of paper money by the 
great belligerent powers have swamped the 
metallic money question for the moment, but 
with the return of peace it will become more 
than ever before a burning question. 

“The remarkably able essays by Mr. Leighton 
Jordan, which should certainly be read by all inter- 
ested in trade or commerce, have again roused 
attention to this all-important question.'’—Mercan- 
tile Shipping Register and Commercial Review. 

“This third edition of Mr Jordan's views on an 
important public question deserves calm and earnest 

ideration. er d a close perusal of 
the entire work.’’—Colliery Guardian. 

“The essay on the ‘ Pound Sterling’ is extremely 
ne Although inspired by enthusiasm, it is 
perfectly logical.’’—Schoolmaster, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Lrp., London. 
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The International 


Journal of Ethics 


2s. 6d. net. 





A Quarterly Review dealing with the 
fundamental principles of ethics and with 
the various phases of individual condyo; 
and social morality. Special prominence 
is given to the principles of justice and of 
law as the agency of justice, with the 
object of making the Journal a common 
ground for interchange of views between 
students of law and students of ethics and 
the social sciences. The Journal is not the 
organ of any institution or body, but js 
under the editorial direction of an Inter. 
national Committee, including (in America) 
Felix Adler, Charles M. Bakewell, John 
Dewey, Frank Thilly, Roscoe Pound, John 
H. Wigmore, James H. Tufts, and (in 
England) J. S. Mackenzie and Sydney 
Waterlow. 


Among recent contributors have been: 
A. W. Benn, John Dewey, E. M. Forster 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., Bertrand Russell, 
F. Melian Stawell, E. S. P. Haynes, 
J. Parker Hall, Prof. H. C. Brown, Dr. 
E. C. Parsons, W. W. Glenn, James H. 
Tufts, Dr. H. B. Reed. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, IIs. 
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WAR IN THE BALKANS 


Everyone desirous of closely following 
Events in the BALKANS should read 


THE 
NEAR EAST 


The Recognized Authority 
on Near Eastern Affairs. 





SOME OPINIONS. 


“IT have been much struck with the 
well - informed, able, and impartial 
manner in which ‘The Near East’ has 
discussed the momentous problems 
embraced under its title,”—VISCOUNT 
CURZON. 

“IT always read the paper with 
the greatest interest."—THE EARL OF 
CROMER. 

“‘The Near East’ is doing a great 
work."—SIR MARK SYKES, M.P. 

“It is a most useful paper.” —THE 
EARL OF MINTO. 

“If the average Englishman desires 
...to keep himself abreast of the 
intelligent in the study of foreign 
affairs, I recommend to his notice... 
‘The Near East.””—SIR HARRY 
JOHNSTON. 

“T may say that I have done my best 
to call attention to ‘The Near East.’ ”— 
LORD MILNER. 

“T consider ‘ The Near East’ a most 
useful paper."—-LORD NEWTON. 

“TI have been struck by the variety 
and accuracy of its information and by 
its fairness of tone.” SIR H. MORTIMER 
DURAND. 

“*The Near East’ seems to me to be 
a useful and ably conducted paper.” — 
SiR ARTHUR EVANS, D.Litt., &c. 

“Your journal ought to command an 
increasing audience.”—Si1k H. BABING- 
TON-SMITH. 





Of all Bookstalls, 6d. weekly. Post 


free for Three Months, 6s. 





Publishing Offices, 16-17 Devonshire 
Square, London, E.C. 














“A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA.” 





THE 


INDIAMAN 


A Journal devoting exclusive attention 
to Indian Topics. 


The recognized organ of Anglo- 
Indian Opinion. 


“«The Indiaman’ is a splendid suc- 
cess. I consider it better edited than 
any weekly paper in London.”—SIR 
GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.C.L.E. 


“T read the paper with much interest. 
I hope it may be widely read.”—The 
late Sir C. H. T. CROSTHWAITE, 
RCSL, LCS. 


“<The Indiaman’ is an excellent 
paper. It is a very high-class and 
admirable medium between East and 
West.”—LORD HEADLEY. 


“]T quite appreciate its value as a link 
with India, and its good editing and 
wide information.,—COLONEL H. S. 
JARRETT, C.LE. 


“I think ‘The Indiaman’ is a very 
good paper indeed.” — LIEUT. - COL. 
E. H. SHARMAN, I.M.S. 


“T have been greatly impressed with 
the importance of the sphere occupied 
by ‘The Indiaman.”—W. COLD- 
STREAM, Esq., C.S.I. 


“...<A paper full of interest to all 
those who have spent the best part of 
their lives in the East.,.—J. W. E. 
LOMBARD, Esq. 


S. 





Of all Bookstalls, Sixpence Weekly. 
Annual Subscription, £1. Post free 
to any part of the world. 





Publishing Offices: 16-17 Devonshire 
Square, London, E.C. 





FINANCIAL 


Review of Reviews 


JUNE Issue contains the following 


SPECIAL ARTICLES :— 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. A METHOD OF 
LIQUIDATION. 

Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
INVESTMENTS AFTER THE WAR. A 
STUDY OF PRECEDENT. 

J. GARDNER, M.A. 


THE REAL LABOUR PROBLEM AND ITS 
SOLUTION. 
E. T. GOOD. 
HOME RAILWAY PROBLEMS. 
THE EDITOR. 


Subscribers are entitled to free 
information and advice upon all 
Investment matters, books of 
Information Coupons being 
issued to all Subscribers; also 
to the free use of Detailed 
Statistical Reports concerning 
all the principal Companies, 
&c., and Newspaper information 
dossiers relating to nearly 3,000 
Companies, &c. 


1/- net 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


A Specimen Copy will be sent post free 
on application to the Publishers. 


THE 
FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


FAITH TRESILION Eden Phillpotts 
THE BORDERER Harold Bindloss 
THE CRIMSON FIELD Halliwell Sutcliffe 
FREY AND HIS WIFE (3s. 6d.) Maurice Hewlett 
THE INTERIOR Lindsay Russell 
THE WRAITH OF OLVERSTONE Florence Warden 
THE FOOTLIGHT GLARE Alice and Ciaude Askew 
THE ANNEXATION SOCIETY J. S. Fletcher 
BENTLEY’S CONSCIENCE Paul Trent 
THE ATONEMENT James Biyth 
WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF Silas K. Hocking 
MAID MARJORY L. G. Moberly 
THE MAID INDOMITABLE L. T. Meade 
THE STORY OF A GREAT SIN Marie Connor Leighton 
THE RED BICYCLE Fergus Hume 
THE PLACE OF DRAGONS William Le Queux 
AMBITION’S SLAVE Fred M. White 
THE TOMB OF TS’IN Edgar Wallace 





THE NOTABLE W | N D S O R JUNE 


—$ $$ $$$ $$ —______—_— 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 
NAVAL PRIZE SALES. CIVILIANS IN THE FIELD. 
WOMAN’S WAR-WORK ON THE LAND. By the Countess of Warwick. 


NOTABLE STORIES BY 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
FRED M. WHITE LAURENCE NORTH 
And other well-known Authors. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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